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\ APHORI SM. 'DECCLXXYV: 5 
- A Pleuriſy i is ſaid to 1 preſent 8 62 = 


patient. labours under 5 acute continual 5 
— with a hard pulſe, and a ſharp, pricking, 8 

| inflammatory: pain in the ſide, which in inſpira- | 
tion is greatly increaſed; bur in expiration, or 


lent when the breathing is performed chiefly by 
the abdominal eve without moving the 8 


thorax; there is likewiſe a continual cough, 
Which excites great] N and i 18 e 1 15 


by the patient. 203. 30 2158 oft 5 
| 3 8 „ 
- Path 11 an acute e's V > 

* exery plcuriſy z without theſe it cannot properly be | 


"You. II. B- _ 


2 of a my, Aph. $76, "bee, 
called a pleuriſy: but every pain of the ſide ought 
not to be intitled pleuritic, as Trallian has well ob- 
ſerved. Pain, therefore, with an acute continual Fe- 
ver, are the pathognomonic figns of a pleuriſy; and this 
pain muſt be likewiſe ſharp and pungent, like that 
which ariſes from a diſtention of inflamed veſſels. 
See Aph. 38 - 


— 4 a - 


A P. H. DCCCLAXYI 


HEN EVER. with theſe 6 

there are alſo ſymptomatic ſpittings 
2 the lungs, the diſorder is called a moſſt 
pleurify ; but when theſe are wanting, it is 
called a ay yy” | 


This aphoriſm tredis of the dry and humoral; or 
2 pleuriſy; of the reſt we ſhall ſpeak in the fol: | 
lowing aphoriſms. _ 

A . is almoſt a erpetual attendant on a 1 
rify. $96 gel is of fuch moment in a peripneu- 
mony, Berta itſelf is frequently ter- 
minated by a ſpitting, every ſkilful phyfician ſhould 
obſerve, in the beginning of this diſeaſe, whether the 
cough be attended with a fpitting, and of what kind 
it is; for a dry pleuriſy is by all condemned as the 
moſt dangerous, the moſt troubleſome to cure, and 
moſt difficult to bring to a criſis, as it either quickly 
carries off the patient, or is not reſolved till after a 


very long time. This diviſion therefore of pleuriſies 


into dry and | woid, i is of FAG; in DIO a mh. Prog- ; 


noſis, 456 5 
4 ab . pocerxxrn. 3 


H ERE is no part of the A; cover- 
, = ings of the thorax which this diſcaſe 


| es not e the Sor the whole BS * 


Pleuriſy and a peripneumony, fo they often ariſe from 


api . Of a Provmbyt 


the mediaſtinum are equally affected by it; * 
conſequently the anterior, poſterior, right and 
left, the interior, exterior, and deeper parts, 


but more N the ſides. 


Wee come now to review the parts affected; in a 
. pleuriſy. All the ſymptoms ſhew that there is a 
violent inflammation in this malady ; but phyſicians 
are not all agreed in what parts the inflammation 1s 
ſeated. But as there is a very near affinity betwixt a a 


the ſame cauſes. Both diſeaſes are- attended with a 
cough, and a pleuriſy is near as often relieved by a 
ſpitting from the lungs. A peripneumony often ac- 
companies a ſevere pleuriſy, or almoſt conſtantly fol- 
lows it ; phyſicians. therefore of great eminence have 
been of opinion, that the ſame parts, namely, the 
lungs, were affected in both theſe diſorders. Syden- 
ham acknowledges this affinity, but aſſigns a diſtin | 
ſeat to each of theſe diſeaſes. 
. Hoffman was of opinion, that a ſpurious pleuriſy 
| ſeized the external . of the breaſt only; but that 
if it ſeized the ſurface of the membranous ſubſtance 
of the lungs, like an eryſipelas, it then conſtituted a 
true pleuriſy. This opinion has been embraced by 
the learned Triller, in an elegant treatiſe that he 
has written on a pleurif Certain we are, that the 
Fler only is not conſtantly the ſeat of a pleuriſy; 

or it may be ſeated in the fat and intercoſtal muſcles; 
and indeed in every part of the body where there are 
arterial e Tee 8 arteries ans 
a phlegmon ma orme A 

"Dots CHER who diſſected the bade of 300 per- 
* who died of pleurifies at Rome, always found 
one lobe of the lungs corrupted and diſtended with 

utrid matter; but the pleura appeared not at all af- 
ber , or at moſt but ſlightly iſordered. Indeed 
if we conſider that a pleuriſy and a peripneumony are 

often Ax avs an _ 1 is not from the 0 
| | on y 


U 


——— ere ee 


5 parts ſo diſtant 
expected from an irritation eee and I 


TCC "A 


only that the patient dies, nor becauſe the intercoſtal 
parts are inflamed, but oftener becauſe the immenſe 
pain ſuppreſſes the neceſſary motions of the roms 
whereby the courſe of the b 52 through the lungs 
ſtopped, and this brings on a fatal peripneumony. 


this reaſon the diſeaſe will be rather conſtantly "ade 


in the lungs; while the pleura appears but Nightly 


affected in this diſeaſe. See Cæl. Aurchanus', Diemer- 
brock d and the obſervation writers. 


From what has been advanced, it | may be _— | 
eluded, that the true ſeat of this "diſorder is in the 


pleura, the adipoſe membrane contiguous to it, and 


in the incumbent muſcles, but that the lungs alſo 


may be affected by ſtifling the reſpiration, and thus 


be inflamed ; but then this inflammation is altogether 
diſtinct from that of the euriſy. Nor is the cough - 


any objection to this, (though ſome eminent phyſi 


cians have Tong t it to arife only from the lungs 
ing affected; ) 


r when the intercoſtal parts are 


affected: for it is obſerv able, that Servius does not 

deny the pleura to be affected, but only confines it to 
a ſmall degree. However, we are confirmed by a 
great number of obſervations, that the pleura is truly 


fwelled by an inflammation, they may preſs and irritate | 


the contiguous lungs ſo as to produce a cough; or 
even the reſpiration itſelf being im 
rity of the pain, may excite a'cough. 


Thus in gravid 


women, the uterus, by preflirig u Coward the abdo- 
minal viſcera, and obſtructing the free motion of the 
diaphragm, we ſometimes meet with a very trouble- 
ſome cough. An irritation of the internal nares, or 
a rough touching of the membrane which lines the 

meatus auditorius, may alſo excite 'a cough. If 


therefore a rig may be excited by irritation of 
rom the 8 much more may be 


actually contiguous to them. Bus 


% WE + 
, 2 
is 74 


; den. Morb. ib: ik pag- 17. * Anatom, ye 30 X23 


ed by the ſeve- 


» 


Aph. Fog Of a PlEURISV. 5 


I have obſerved pleuriſies ſeated throughout the 


whole extent of this membrane; which is alſo con- 
firmed by authors of the beſt repute ; but moſt fre- 
quently of all, the ſides are ſeized with this malady ; 
F x which reaſon. Aurelianus concludes, that the 
diſeaſe took its name from that part of the body 
which it principally invades. This obſervation ought 
to be remembered, becauſe the i ignorant people ima- 
gine there is no leuriſy if there be no pain in the ſide, 
and that the left fide only is ſubje& to this diſeaſe. 
But I have found the n fide oftener affected than 
che left; and the learned Triller has made the ſame 
remark; and alſo aſſures us, that a pleuriſy which 


attacks the right ſide is not ſo dangerous a6 og 
AS LANG. fide is.aFfefted. 


APH. DOCCLAXVII _ 
Bur. whew: the membrane 1 ende 
2D th 


e ribs externally 1 is the ſeat of the diſ- 


order, or even in the internal intercoſtal muſcles, 
it is called a true pleuriſy; but if the intercoſtal 
muſcles, eſpecially the external, or thoſe lying 
above them are affected, it is s then called a Any 
riou 5, or baſtard pleuriſy. 


There are pains of the rb W n a his: 
Ae though they affect the reſpiration, are yet not 
Jo dangerous in their events, and theſe have given 
riſe to the diſtinction of a pleuriſy into true and ſpu- 
rious. The principal difference between theſe two 
lies here, — the vital reſpiration is io much the 
more impeded, the more in ward the diſeaſe is ſeated; 


and that a ſuppuration following an indammation, 
ſeated in the exterior parts, has a tendency to diſ- 

_ charge itſelf out ward; whereas if the malady is more 
deeply ſeated, it tends to break into the cavity of the 


— Galen has obſerved this, and mentioned the 
2 * | B 3 TH 
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6 Of a Prxuxlsx. Aph. 970. 

ſigns by which theſe two kindred diſeaſes may be diſ- 

2 e one from the other. | 
Fo P II. DCCCLAXIX. [ 


A Plewif chiefly invades thoſe who. have 


done growing, and are of a ſanguine 


habit; thoſe who eat and drink freely, or uſe | 
violent exerciſes, or are ſeldom troubled with 
acid eructations, and eaſily fall into inflamma- 


tory diſorders: it any ally invades in the 


ſpring, eſpecially when the weather ſuddenly 
comes in very hot, after a preceding ſharp froſt ; 


or in the winter, after a ſharp cold wind, Yar 


then it is called an idiopatbic or original pleuriſy. 


We bins How faithful. obſervations, that every 
age and conſtitution is not equally ſubject to this diſ- 


eaſe; and that even the different ſeaſons of the year, 
and changes of the weather, have ſome ſhare 1 in pro- 
ducing it. 


Seldom troubled v with — eructations. ] This is 
am obſervation taken from the aphoriſms of Hip —— 


crates ; who ſays, that thoſe who have acid eru 


tian are ſeldom troubled wit 


9 When 


Ve treated of ſpontaneous diſeaſes ariſing from an 
acid humour, at Aph. 60, & ſeq. we demonſtrated, 


that the want of blood, and a weakneſs of the 
fibres, yeſſels, viſcera, with a negle& of animal 


motion, are- juſtly reckoned among the cauſes of an 


acid acrimony, and therefore ſuch conſtitutions are 

the leaſt diſpoſed to inflammatory diſeaſes. . 
Principally invades in the ſpring.] A pleuriſy may | 

indeed ariſe in all ſeaſons of the year, from the cauſes = 


'X hereafter to be enumerated; but when the diſeaſe 
ages epidemically, it is chiefly i in the ſpring. - 


Five De Locis AﬀeRis, lib. v. cap. 3. Þ Seck. 6. Aph. 301 


— 
- 8 


Aph. 880, &c. Of a PLEURISY. 7 


Or in the winter, after, &c. ] That the particles 
of the blood may be congealed by cold, was demon- 
ſtrated at Aph. 117. If then a very cold wind 1s 
continually drawn into the lungs, which lie contigu- 
ous to the pleura, and at the ſame time affects the 
whole body, the intercoſtal parts, both within and 
without, will be expoſed to ſevere cold. 

It is called an idiopathic, &c.] Namely, when the 
cauſe of the pleuriſy reſides in the intercoſtal parts 
from the firſt attack of the diſeaſe, and is not firſt 
formed in ſome other part of the wean od afterwards. 
tran lated to the ſides. | 


A b: * DccclxxX. 


Bun a ah ariſing from the matter of 
T' ſome preceding inflammatory diſeaſe, put 
into motion, and tranſlated to the parts enume- 
rated at Aph. 877, and 3855 is called a N 
tomatic pen riſy. . 


This diſtinction of a pleuriſy into . and 
Fymptomatic, is of conſiderable uſe in the cure. For 
an idiopathic pleuriſy requires copious, and often re- 

8 bleeding; but in a ſymptomatic, following 
ſome epidemical diſeaſe, which will not bear vene- 

ſection, at leaſt to be repeated, blood is to be taken 
more ſparingly than uſual. Sydenham diſcovered 
this by diligent obſervation, and propoſes it to others 
as a matter of BYE moment in oe. | 


os * 


„ AP H. DocclxxxI 5 


* \Pleurify bas: for its antecedent nds, 5 
* 1. Every thing capable of producin 
3 of any kind. (Aph. ys 5 to 390.) | 
2. Whatever determines this general ch - | 
MS Pens 


i 
—_— 


| 8 5 Of a PLIEURIS V. Aph. 881. | 


the pleura more particularly, ſuch "as" the pa- 


tient's conſtitution, a narrowneſs and rigidi 


of the intercoſtal arteries; a preceding dneafe, 
that leaves a diſpoſition to this diſorder, ſuch as 


a ſcirrhus, or callus of the pleura, an adheſion 


of it to the lungs; the nature of the prevailing 
epidemical diſtemper; a cold air conveye 
forcibly through narrow clefts upon the naked 


body, previouſly heated by exerciſe, or the 


Heat of a fire; the ſudden drinking of cold 


liquors when the body is overheated; à very 


cold, froſty, northern air in the winter. 3. A 


tranſlation of an inflammatory, ichorous, or 


” 


purulent matter,” that was before predominant 
in the whole body, or in ſome particular par 


io | e e 3 
and then from an cauſe depoſited on the ſide, 


as in the meaſles, ſn: 1 9 5 vomicas, large and 
bioad ulcers ſuddenly di 
thereof being abſorbed by the veins. 


"bag; Whatever determines this general cauſe to, &c.] 


\ 


appearing, the matter 


Although there may be an inflammatory diatheſis in 
the blood, yet another cauſe is required to fix the 


-difeaſe rather upon the intercoſtal parts, than upon 
any other, ſuch as the make of the patient, &c. For 
anatomiſts have obſerved a 

ze and number of che ſame 


calſous; cartilaginous, and ehen bony,” The fame 
defects may likewiſe happen in the intercoſtal arte · 
ries, ſo as to Hinder the free motion of the blood 


through them, However it ſeems probable that this 


. Cauſe, very, rarely happens, as indurations of che ar- 


erics are found only in the larger trunks, and in de- 


crepid old age. 


very 8 in tie 
dee and number aß che ſathe blood-yeſies in different 
fubjects, and that fomerimes” the arteries are found 


ae v ©; from © 
A preceding diſc aſe, &c.}, That a ſcirrhous hard- 
"nels often remains after yiolent inffammations in 


r 
* 


r 
3 
- 


Aph. 881. Of a PLevnrsy, Es 
glandular parts, was ſhewn before at Aph. 392; and * 


we alſo remarked, in treating of a HTeirrhus, what 
wonderful indurations have been obſerved in mem- 
branous parts of the body; z but as the inflamed lungs 
often adhere to the pleura, it will be no wonder if the 
fame happen from an inflammation of the pleura. 
Hence thoſe who have had a ſevere pleuriſy, are often 
ever after troubled with pains of the breaſt, upon 
| ſudden changes of the air, violent paſſions. 'of the 
mind, hard drinking, &c. and this more eſpecially 
if they have been ſeized with a pleuriſy more than 
once. But Diemerbrock obſerves, that thoſe. whoſe 
lungs adhere to the pleura are more ſubject to pleu- 
riſies than others; and experience has taught phyfi- 
cians, that thoſe' ho have had a pleutiſy once, are 
caſily invaded with it a ſecond time. 
Ide nature of the prevailing epidemical, wy 
Although pleurifies often ariſe from evident cauſes, 
yet faithful obſervatjens have taught us, that there 
are epidemic pleuriſies, which ſene a great many 
people who inhabit one place, although there is no 
apparent cauſe to which the origin of the diſeaſe can 
be aſcribed. It is therefore evident that the — 
mical conſtitution ought to be conſidered as a cauſe 
5 in pkurifies. > 
Add r, c.] "When one is Pentel by er- 
e or by the heat of à great fire; (the fein appears 
vety red, which the: red blood then enters 
many of the ſmaller. veſſels, from which it naturally 
bought to be excluded. See Aph. 118. If now the 
veffels are ſuddenly conſtringgd by a cold air, and the 
Particles of the blood thickened, thoſe groſſer fluids, 
Which were driven into tlie extremities of the ſmaller 
veſſels, will there adhere, and form obſtructions, Wh 
Ramtnations, and all their conſequences. - *Pteuriſies, _ 
as well as gouts "nd theumariſms, . arife 
from this cauſe. © 
Hut a cold air is of all the moſt miſchiipvous, when 
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10 Of a PrEVURlISsx. Aph. 887. 
ſmall aperture, becauſe the action of the cold is thus 
rendered ſo much the greater upon the body. 
222 of cold liquors, &c.] There is even 
| r from this cauſe, than from a cold air. 1 
Ty 5 = erved pleuriſies more ſevere, or ſuddenly 
fatal, than frqm exceſſive drinking of cold liquors, 
when the body has been much heated. Examples of 
this kind are almoſt innumerable, and the reaſon is 
pretty evident ; for the blood of a healthy perſon, 
drawn from a vein into cold water, concretes almoſt 
inſtantly into threads of a ſolid ſubſtance. Now when 
Plenty of cold drink is ſwallowed down the ceſopha- 
gus, which deſcends in its courſe very near the trunks 
of the intercoſtal arteries, it is therewith diſtended, 
inſtantly imparts the unuſual coldneſs thereof to the. 
adjacent diaphragm, liver, ſpleen, &c. It is no 
wonder therefore that a fatal pleuriſy or peripneu- 
mony ſhould fo frequently ariſe from this cauſe, or 
that inflammato! nes. ſhould from thence i in- 
vade the other viſcera contiguous to the ſtomach. 

A A very cold, froſty, &c.] Concerning this cauſe 
of a pleuriſy, fee Aph. 899. | 
3. A tranſlation of an inflammatory, &.] What 
has been advanced under the two preceding apho- 
riſms, relates to the cauſes of an idiopatbic or original 
rake if we now are to treat of a ſymptomatic. or in- 
ciden leuriſy.—All diſeaſes which change from 
their nature into an kind, are ſaid to * 
made by a tranſlation. Thus there is often an in 
flammatory diſpoſition introduced into the blood in 
Continual fevers, by which afterwards the reſpiration 
becomes difficult, Juich, or ſhort, and painful a 

+ the vitals. Sometimes alſo the phlogiſtic matter wi 
remove from the part upon which | it firſt ſettled, and 
2 itſelf upon the intercoſtal ſpaces. Thus ſome⸗ . 
times a phrenitis i is ſolved by a pain in the oreaſly « as 
we have e e in anotirer Pi. 77s 7 Pr 
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AP H. DCCCLXXXIL 


T 18 hiſtory of a pleuriſy, and the pro- 

1 greſs of it hereafter to be explained, and 
the diflections of bodies plainly ſhew, that it is 
an inflammation of the blood in the ſmall arteries 
of the parts deſcribed at Aph. 877 and 878, and 
generally ariſin 8 from an acute fever ROI 


A P H. DCCCLXXXULL 


RO M what has been "TY in the two 
6 preceding aphoriſms, the hiſtory of this 
diſeaſe is plainly derived; for it frequently 
begins while the appetite for food is great ; with 
. a coldneſs, horror, weakneſs, wearineſs, and a 
fever; it proceeds with a heat that inſenſibly 
riſes to a degree of burning; with thirſt, and 
a total loſs of appetite; the pain, as yet, tolerable 
gor mild, gradually increaſes, and at length be- 
comes extremely ſevere, with a moſt diffcult 
© reſpiration. At its height there is a violent fe- 
ver, though leſs manifeſt, the reſpiration being 
checked, and almoſt ſtifled by che patient, to 
avoid the intenſe pain. In this ſtate the phy- 
ſician is often ſhamefully. miſtaken : after this 
the diſeaſe has various terminations, which de- 
nd upon many cauſes, more eſpecially u 
Ts different! D of the ions he 
nature of the part affected (Aph. 877, 878.) 
and a conſideration of each particular circum- 
ſtance; for as there are à greater number of 
parts affected at once; as the impetus of the IM 
| Circulating flujd is more violent ; or as the ma. 


15 N 


„ Of a PrRrURIsV. Aph. 883. 
flignity of the primary diſeaſe is greater, ſo much 
the more violent are all the ſymptoms; eſpe- 
cially the more the breathing and pulſe, toge- 
ther with the excretions, recede from their na- 


i 77 


tural condition. 


pA wes. 4 V JJ 
Nov follows a deſcription of a pleuriſy from its 
Pphænomenaà, both a little before it attacks the pa- 
tient, when it is yet forming, and likewiſe throughh- 
out all the ſtages of the diſeaſe, the knowledge of all 
which fixes the diagnoſis of the diſtemper. A pleu- 
riſy is ſometimes preceded with an uncommon appe- 
rite, though as yet no ſymptom of the malady is per- 
ceived; but ſoon after, the patient begins to grow 
cold, his ſtrength fails, and all the ſymptoms which 
Afually attend the beginning of a fever adyance, al- 
though, as yet, there is no FPparcnt, gn of a pleu- 
_rify, However, a pain ſoon after ſeizes one fide or 
the other, ſometimes the back, or the fore part of the 
'breaft, and all thoſe parts enumerated at Aph. 857. 
Vet there is no certain łime when the pain follows the 
forementioned fymptoms; for it is ſometimes ſooner 
and ſometimes later. I have ſometimes remarked the 
Pain to be very acute within an hour after the firſt at- 
tack of che diſeaſe: on the gontrary, in the yernal pleu- 
riſies of the Fer 1729s, the pain came upon the ſe- 
ond day of the diſeaſe; and although it was not 
very ſevere, all that were ſeized with it were in great 
danger. The urine was thick, like that of cattle, 
from the beginning of the diſeaſe, the pulſe became 
wWavering, ſoon after 1 a delirium, a rattling 
| in the throat, and then death. Now although the 
pain, hen it is very; ſharp, denotes; great danger, 
and demands ſpeedy relief; yet we are not to be ayer 
+ conhdent,. although there be little pain at firſt: for I 
have ſeen a pleuritic patient, who had only a ſlight 
| pain the firſt day, periſh on the fourth of a gan- 
Fgrene, althoughevery proper means had been applied. 
2 „ Hippocrates. 


* 
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Hippocrates ſeems to have obſerved demie of the 
ſame kind. 


When the pain once ſeizes the patient, the breath- 


| ing becomes very difficult; for at the time of inſpi- 

ration the ribs muſt of neceſſity be drawn aſunder, and 
the inflamed parts extended ſo as to increaſe. the 
pain. Upon this account the patient hardly breathes 
air ſufficient to dilate. the lungs, whereby the right 
. ventricle of the heart. becomes uftable to empty itſelf 
ſo freely as it ought. + The blood therefore returning 
from the head by rhe jugular veins, cannot now find 
admittance into the right ſinus and auricle, already 
full; whence the internal parts of the encephalon are 

compreſſed, the patient becomes dull, ſtupid, and 
leſs ſenſible of pain ; the lungs are gradually more 
and more filled with blood, and he ſoon expires ſuffo- 
cated, while- the unſkeilful, hearing no more com- 
plaints from the patient, imagine that the diſeaſe 


abates. See Aph. 807. It is likewiſe to be here re- 


marked, that pleuritic patients periſh in the height 

of the "diſeaſe. not from the inflammation of the 
pleura, nor of the parts incumbent on the ribs, but 
are ſuffocated by an oppilation of the lungs, for want 

of a free reſpiration. 

Has various terminations, &c.] That is, may be 


| terminated by a mild reſolution, or by a ſuppuration, 


or a gangrene. See Aph. 386, & ſeq. & 492, 


The nature of the part affected. For if the — ; 


ternal parts of the cheſt only are affected, the danger 


is leſs; but the contrary when the diſorder 3 is more 
deeply ſeated. At the ſame time it is evident, that a 


pleuriſy is ſo much the worſe, the more it N 
into the parts enumerated at Aph. 87% & 878 = 

As the impetus of the circulating flui is, & 004 
What diſorders may ariſe from an increaſed circulg⸗ 
* has been . PEP 925 
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Or as the malignity of the primary diſeaſe, &c.] 
For a fever is a conſtant, companion of a pleuriſy, 
and as the fever injures a greater number of the func- 
_ Lions, as it ſooner exhauſts the vital powers, and as 
it is attended with worſe ſym toms, ſo much the 
more dangerous will the pleuriſy be. See Aph. 734. 

The more the breathing and pulſe, &c.] For on 
theſe life depends, for which reaſon they are uſually 


called vital n but the diſeaſe naturally affects 


the breathing, and the magnitude of the diſeaſe is 
juſtly eſtimated from the age or keller impedi- 
ment the breathing ſuffers from it. ä 
Excretions.] Namely, thoſe of urine and ſtool, 
but more eſpecially the ſpitting, of which We ſhall 
treat e at Aph. 901. | 


AP FL.  DCCCLAXXIV. 


A Pleu riſy 8 terminates either in health, 
in other diſcaſes, or in death. | 


A P H. | DCCCLXXXY. 


1. terminates in health, either by the afiſt-| 
ance of nature, or of art, in 0 Wee 


ee NI 


It is cured by nature Abel 85 aer 18 + rhotierate 5 Þ 

" ns if it is too intenſe, art endeavours by blood-ler- 

and other remedies, (Aph. 610) to leſſen the 

"= of the fever; but as this natural cure ſuc- 

ceeds beſt in relaxed habits, therefore art endeavours, 

fomentations, liniments, &c. to relax the veſſels 

of the painful fide; that oy may more eaſily yield 
to the impelled fluids, and thereby afford the obſtruc- 


ted matter in the arteries, a free paſſage into the veins. 

But when a pleurify has continued three. or four 

98727 wirhout the W of art, it ſeldom or never a 
cured 


Aph. 886, &c. Of a Pl unis. 15 


cured by a mild reſolution, but then the violence of 
the diſeaſe gives riſe to other main, as will here- 
after appear. | 


A p H. DCCCLXXXVI. | 
I. is cured by the nes of nature, either 


by a mild reſolution, or by a concoction and 


| excretion of the matter of the diſeaſe. 
See what has been ſaid on this ſubject at — 594. 
AP H. DccclxxxVI. 


= is cured by reſolution, if the humours are 
mild, their motion regular, the obſtructing 
cauſe not obſtinate, and the obſtruction ſmall ; 


for now the lenity of the ſymptoms ſhews that 
nothing is neceſſary to be done, but to alleviate 
the diſorder by a thin, light diet, by the mildeſt 


| r. and by emollient fomentations. 


” Forms for all theſe purpoſes may be 8 in the 
Materia * under the preſent aphoriſm. ; 


4 AP H. DCCCLXXXVIIL, 


I. is likewiſe cured by a concoction and excre- 
1 tion of the morbifick cauſe. 1. By a diſ- 
W e of blood from the hemorrhoidaf veſſels, 
in a ſufficient quantity, and at a ſeaſonable time. 


5 45 By a copious diſcharge of a thick urine, eyra- 
cuated with a kind of ſtrangury, and reddiſn 


with a White ſediment, before the fourth day, 
and relieving all the ſymptoms. This kind of 


urine has allo cured a dry pleuriſy. 3. By a 
1 .  _ Coplous - 
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26 Of a PrEURTSV. Aph. 888. 


copious diſcharge of a yellow bilious matter by 
ſtool, to the relief of the patient, before the 


fourth day. 4. By abſceſſes behind the ears, or 


upon the legs, appearing before the 6th day, and 
running for a long time, whether they be icho- 


. rous, purulent, or fiſtulous. See Aph. 837, to 
843. 5. By a tranflatian of the pain. of the fide 


to The ſhoulder, arm, or back, with a numb- | 
neſs, pain, or heavineſs in theſe parts. 6. 
a free and copious ſpitting, which affords re- 
licf, and does not ariſe from a defluxion ; this at 
firſt reſembles pus, and ſoon after becomes white, 
appearing before the fourth day. If ſuch a ſpit- 
41h IE or quickly returns again, upon 
eſſed, the patient recovers Sher. on 
the rim eh day. tres Hf 2 ; 


. 


FX. We come now to 5 thoſe. ways: Rl dich 


2 ar WE 6 18 cured with the aſſiſtance of nature by a a 
concoction and excretion of its cauſe. 


e are 
taught by numerous obſervations that the materia! 
caule of a diſeaſe may change its place, and ſuddenly 
invade other parts 8 5 che ch, I have ſeen ſuch a 
ff the pleuritic matter towards the head, 
the pain of the fide then wholly ceaſing ; but the 
head being ſet at liberty, the pleuriſy has returned to 


its firſt ſear.” Triller Nen that pleuritic patients 


y eſcape by the aſſiſtance of nature, even 'with- 


but bleeding, if a copicus flux of florid-oripurple | 
3 N the ee ee ene eee - 


ae fame "advantages may. bez juſtly expected from 5 


8 ' a ke dlchars e of blood by 28 eee e veſſels, 
"© UP 24 riller 143 alſo remarked 
_ diſcharge ſeldom met with, at leaſt T have, known | 


but perhaps this is a 


none who have had the; diſeaſe reſolved by this flux; © 
208 h obſerves, « that thoſe] o have the 


1 8 N pie 


Aph. 888; Of a Prxuxi r. 17 
piles are veither ned with a plurily. or peripneu · 
46 * mony!.” 

2. poctstes fays, .* « that a pale reddiſh urine, 
Vith a light ſediment. in pleuriſies denotes a ſure 
4 Cxiſis. Te ſuch a urine flows plentifully, and de- 
poſits this kind of ſediment, with an abatement of all 
the ſymptoms, we are then certain, that the matter of 
the 9 is diſcharging itſelf, and ſtill more certain, 
if this happens in the beginning; but if it happen 
late in the enmes it ſeldom goes off by urine 
onl x 

7 What this matter is, and why i it is called bilious, 
ſee Aph. 830, No. 1. Aræteus has obſerved, that 
a flux from the bowels is ſometimes ſalutary in a pleu- 
riſy. However, it muſt alſo be remarked that ſome - 
times in the beginning of pleuriſies there is a ſympto - 
matical diarrhza, which is prejudicial, and often dan - 
gerous, as it does not in the leaſt relieve the ſymp=. 
toms of the pleuriſy. Triller condemns this diarrhæa 
as dangerous, and often fatal; but that it frequently 

ves ſalutary, when the more violent ſymptoms 
8 abated, he confirms by obſervations both of uy: 
un and others. Wy 
4. See what Inas been faid of theſe abſceſſes. at 
brd. $37 and ſeq. 

. See what has been aid. of coandations in the 
- hiſtory of a e 4 at Aph. 779˙ and Se ; 
of a quinſy at Aph. 809. 

But when the pain invades the hacks ſhoulder, or 1? 
arm, while that of the pleuritie Gde evidently 3 
it is a very happy prognoſtic, for I have not ſeen one 
pleuritic patient die, when the metaſtaſis was made 
to thoſe parts. Triller remarked the ſame from his 


own obſervations. It 15 Perhaps Orff: GC 


I faw myſelf end taminared nein in a Wong 5 
robuſt man, ; who had 2 been ſubject to this diſorder. The 
diſcharge was promoted b oy emollient Sales, and the application 
ol leeches to the anus. This Was in the 458 7383 ow I have 
not met with the like ny | 


Vox. Ul. ARTS, c 1 | "that 


5 : Of a Pueurtsy. Aph. 888. 
that theſe critical pains happen ofteneft upon the fixth 


day; at leaſt I have found it thus in pleuritic patients 
that have been committed to my care. However, 


this metaſtaſis does not cure the diſeaſe, but is rather 


the forerunner of a ſalutary criſis, But there may 
poſſibly be other ſalutary metaſtaſes in pleuriſies of 
particular epidemical conſtitutions. Baglivi obſerves, 
that in the hoſpitals of Italy, all pleuritic patients re- 
covered, who were ſeized with a pain in the internal 
ear, followed afterwards with an abſceſs, and a diſ. q 
charge of matter; more eſpecially at Rome. 
6. By afree and copious ſpitting, &c.] We have 


already ſhewn the importance of a ſpitting in diſeaſes 


of the breaſt, when we treated of a peripneumony, 
which is often ha pily cured by this evacuation; and 
the like good effect is obſerved from a ſpitting in a 
pleuriſy. But it is not every ſpitting that relieves 
a pleuriſy, we muſt therefore inquire what ſort of 
ſpitting it is, by which this diſtemper is cured. It 
muſt be free and copious,” and at the fame time leſſen 
the pain and other ſymptoms: for we then know 


that it likewiſe" leſſens the cauſe of the pleuriſy. It 


mult not ariſe from a coryza or defluxion, for if 


either of theſe diſorders attend, there is frequently a 


very copious diſcharge by ſpitting, but ſuch as gives 
no relief to the materi cauſe of the pleuriſy, and 


only evacuates the catarrtions mucus. It muſt alſo 


at firſt reſemble pus, and ſoon after become white. 


I F have often known this white, concocted, or pus- 


like ſpitting cure a pleuriſy; and even in a woman 
advanced into the fixth month of her pregnancy, tho? 


Hippocrates abſolutely pronounces a pleuriſy al to 
women with child. However, it is in general true, 


that a pleuriſy happening to pregnant women, is al- 


Ways more dangerous. - 


Again, not only this white, or concocted e exp 


ration, but alſo a yellow. one mixed with a Birks 


blood, is {alutary. in this di iorder; and 1 have lome- 


nes obſerved a. tough ſpitting tinged of a reddiſh. 


£3 3 wen colour 


Aph. 889. Of a PT RUR ISN. 1 
colour with blood, equally ſerviceable in the begin- 
ning. Hippocrates affirms! that, Thoſe are "the 
<+-mildeſt Pleuriſies in which the ſpitting i is ſome what 
<<  bloogly,” and ſays; that they generally come tea 
criſis. .; about the ninth or tenth day. 4: this. caſe, 
bleeding muſt be,avoded ; for it. e © expectora:, 
tion, and Kills, the W * 
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Ws! it appear heh the ag, e as 
that there is a pleuriſy, and 
that it ear in y ſtate deſcribed in the ꝓreceeding 
Aphoriſm, then the phyſician is to make no al- 
teration in the diſeaſe, but ſuffet every thing to 
remain as it is. Therefore neither veneſection, 
nor evacuation, nor any other change, ought to 
be attempted. But the patient muſt now, 1, be 
kept io a light, ſoft and thin diet; the body is 
to be kept quiet, ad the mind calm; the air is 
to be moderately warm and moiſt ; natural ſleep 
ſhould be indulged, or procured by the: uſe of 
gentle narcoticks; and the moſt emollient, di- 
luent, and gentle aperient medicines are to be 
directed. 2. We muſt next have regard to each 
particular evacuation; and promote that which 
relieves the diſeaſe. Thus, when there is an 
evacuation of blood from the hæmorrhoidal 
veins, the anus is to be fomented with an emolx 
lient, relaxing, and aperient fotus, and if a diſ- 
charge does not follow, leeclies are to be ap- 
plied to the part. Aph. 888. No. 1. When 
there is a copious diſcharge of thick urme, eva 
edated with a kind of ſtrangury before the fourtli 
dap, fomentations of the like kind are to be ap- 
das . plwKlied 


9 
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20 Of a Pprruxlsv. Aph. 890. 
plied. to the region of the kidneys, to the peri- | 


neum, and to the hypogaſtrium; gentle 


rient diuretics are to be exhibited; the air of the | 
chamber is to be kept cool; ſweating and other 


evacuations are to be avoided; but mild digretic 


elyſters are beneficial. Ap: 888. No. 2. But 


when there is a diſcharge of yellow bilious ſtools, 


which afford relief, before the fourth day, the 


like fomentations are to be applied to the abdo- 
men; laxative clyſters are to be injected, wt a 


laxative diet to be preſcribed. Aph. 888, No. 


When ichorous, purulent, or fiſtulous abſc 


ſes appear behind the ears, or upon the legs de 
fore the fixth day, (Aph. 888, No. 4,) while 


ee ee e diſcovered, 
then we are to follow the methods directed at 


Aph. 859 to 861; and when an opening is once 


made, it is to be kept from clofing for fone thim 
by the uſe of ſuppuratives. Again, in caſe of a 
tranſlation of the pain of the fide to the ſhoulder, 
arm, or back, Aph. 888, No. 5, beſides the 
common remedies, the parts into which the pain 
removes, are to be-fomented with warm emol- 
lient decoctions, to be rubbed, and flimulated 
with gentle drawing plaiſters. Laſtly, when 


there is — arms g, Aph. 888, No. 6, 


the whole method of cure ou cht to be the ſame 
. 1 ad — 5 — 
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end of che third day, appears to be great from 
the violence of the ſymptoms, if it is of the dry 
kind, and the patient of a robuſt and dry con- 
ſtitution, inured to labour, without hopes or 
ſigns of a mild reſolution, or a concoction and 
excretion of the morbifick matter; then, 1. 
Without further delay, a large quantity of blood 
is to be taken from a large vein, in a quick run-, 
ning ſtream, from a large orifice, the patient 
lying on his back and at reſt; and while the 
blood flows, let the reſpiration be quickened by 
coughing and fighing, and at the ſame time the 
affected fide fomented and gently rubbed ; this 
bleeding is to be continued until the pain is con- 
ſiderably abated, or until the patient begins to 
faint; and is to be repeated as often as the re- 
turm of the ſymptoms require; but when the 
Duff or fizy cruſt diſappears, bleeding is then to 
be omitted.” 2. Immediately after bleeding 8. 
fomentations, bathings, warm ſteams, liniments, 
and plaiſters are to be applied, in order to relax, 
reſolve, mitigate, and avert the pain. 3. At 
che fait time, ſuch medicines are to be given, 
as dilute, reſolve, telax, moderate, cool, abate, 
or 115 the pain, which, being drank warm, 
and in large quantities, and determined towards 
the part affected, are very beneficial. Theſe 
may be varied according to the change of the 
ſymptoms, always remembering to chuſe thoſe 
remedies which moſt powerfully reſiſt putrefac- 
tion. 4. A thing: ſoft; cooling and antiphlogiſ- 
tic diet, is here neceſſ. S. Laſtly, every 


thin 8 drymg, heating, or increaſes 1 
of che Gict ation, uch as hot air, the 

tome 9H ent 311 £273 na At r EF 
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1 Of Pueviieyi” Aph. 891, &o. 


heat of the ſun, fire, bed, og diet _ me- 
LN is to be avoided.” i 861, 10 > 

7 5825 In 42 Materia Medica And the 3 ahi 
fomentation. and linimenr proper in this caſe. |, ,, 
3. We treated of a alterants in the cure of 3 
peri Mneumony- at Aph, 8 54. No. 3 A ſimple. de; 
coaion, of barley; with oxymel Zi nitre, is often 
Rent! here, 25 it contains all the qualities neceffary | 
for the cure: for it dilutes by being watery, relaxes 
by its mealineſs; and honey and vinegar, with the 
nitre, diſſolve r ze; and leſſen the 
to0 great heat. In the Materia Medica there: are 
her forms given which ase (hs awe e Ar 
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Hie remedies, and how long e 
che continued or repeated; We learn, from 
the obſtinacy of the diſeaſe, its e or 


| ene into 3 ate of health, Aph, 55 


1 15; 112} Dio Fi COX 2321 151g l 


We have now 5 how a pes Y. termina 
559 by the kind 15 5 of : 5 ag * 
al is we have” —alfo Thewn' how ic may be cured of ark, 


withour'leaving any other fHiſt pet r 
follows that we confider 4 Plei 0 en 


anges 
into other diſtaſes drt ena in death; A 
the fame timealſs.10 point out whit att can "effect ity, 
euting thoſe: maladies which: unhapplly ariſe froman 
W-rreated pleugily... 90G ALEST ve. te O⁰n¹⁰αν 
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. When che infla baren ferne weste which. 
En own from the bats dens, 0 {+ ſuppuratio, 
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enumerated at Aph. 387, and 402. From the 
obſtinacy of the pain, cough, and fever beyond 

the fourth day. From the abſence df thoſe 
ſigns which denote a reſolution, Aph. 887, or 
an entire cure Aph. 8883 and from a neglect of 
the means directed at Aph hey: 


Por = Cow 
. 32 Ane! a „ Ar! : ET 
II * hs a 4 4 III NI - — # 


* x — wy he 
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Genera agg of a "Cinpparation ] © Of theſe we be. : 


benen at the Aphoriſms cited in the text. 
From the obſtinacy of the ain, &c.]- For the 

paing;- cough, and fever are 77 

every pleuriſy; and b ke ſeverit of theſe. we judge 
of i the violence of tlie diſeaſe. If therefore, theſe 


ſymptoms continue N without an at ny remiſſion, 
e 


inflammatory matter W Al'be ſo impacted into the 
| Ale extremities of the: arteries, in which it adheres, 


as to render it hardly poſſible to carry off the diſcaſe 


by a ſuppuration only. But we muſt remark, that 
a ſuppuration is then only certain, when all theſe 
ſymptoms continue in the ſame degree during the 
whole period of the diſtaſe, or are rather increaſed 


than diminiſned. For it often happens, that all the 
ſy miptoms abate by blood letting and other remedies, 
and ſuan after, or on the next day, return with equal 


ymptoms that attend 


— 


or greater violence, even after the fourth day; but 


we are not from hence to conchude that the pleuriſy 


is undoubtedly tending to a ſuppuration. All prac- 


— a avi know the truth of this, and the hiſ- 
toried o euriſies giyen us by Triller confirm i it. 


From the abſence of thoſe figns which, &c.]- For | 
wbemtheſe ſigns are abſent, We art ſure that the in- 
fammatory matter is ſtil impacted in tie veſſels, and 
therefore a ſuppuration is to be feared. But ſometimes 


in obſtivate pleuriſies the parts inflamed do not form 
ah abſceſs, althoꝭ there are neither figns of reſolution, 
nor of exitical excretions. Such caſes I have ſeen; 
and: the biſtory of Anaxian. Sun by: Hippocrates, 
makes it ſufficiently ident. 
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24 Of a Prevmnsy. Aph. 894. 
'F From a negleRt of the means directed at Aph. 8 
Namely, a neglect of eee which is lo alen 
1 JE ö 


A b H. Si 


UT that an im poſthume is now v forming, we 


know from the general ſigns enumerated at 
Aph. 405, but here e 8 
or'ſhuddeting often Hees — an appa- 
rent cauſe, from the ſymptoms enumerated in a 
penpneumoby at Aph. 834, 835, and from the 
duration of Wo diſcaſe. Hence alſo, it is known, 
when an im po ſthume i js actually formed, which 


3 is even ae ie 050 the 
moo 28 i - e 


Abbes femeſcee:all eee 
— —— — parts of 
the body, but moſt of theſe ſigns cannot here be per- 
| ceived, as the abſceſs lies concealed. It is therefore 
a matter: of importance to colleft all the other ſigns 
chich few that a _ſuppuration is here formed. 


Shudderings or horrors which return at no certain 


of great moment, ſee Aph. 834, 
3 e a the Cab but with-lefs: violent 
| ympeords than at the beg nhing, is likewiſe of great 
| ; for if all; 81 ptoms remam eq 
ſes re, or even increaſe;* 1 dea 
are rather to he expected chan a mild ſuppuration, 
which, -altho* here extremely dangerous, is yet much 
n of terminating a pleu- 
riſy by a ene, or by death. Hippocrates in 
treating of a pleu rify obſerved the ſame, and ſays, 
« Thole who aue not eured by the ythʒ -grlv or Tch 
* 6 bowever ide botter/for 
F A them 


— 


Aph. 994. of a 8 25 


0 them to have a ſuppuration, for it is leſs dangerous, 
0 altho very tedious, and difficult to cure. 
Beſides Morton and Baglivi have obſeryed, that 
when an inflammation of the pleura, or tubercles of 
the lungs, ſuppurate, the fever that was at firſt con- 
tinual is changed into an intermittent, either quoti- 
dian or tertian. Theſe are the ſymptoms by which 
we know that an abſceſs is forming, and if they con- 
tinue a long time, we may be aſſured that the ſup- 
puration is now compleated. But there are other 
concomitant ſigns which confirm this diagnoſis, ſuch 
2/3 pain of the Gde,, difficult dreakings, dry'co 8 
chirſt, pains about the clavicie and ſcapula, * which 
were obſerved by Flippocrates. n 
But ſometimes the matter here formed i is happily 
evacuated by ſpittings from the lungs, as we are aſ- 
ſured from Mo Sir fy obſervations; and I believe 
there is no phyſician e — | 
f ra fy N w egen TIE 


+ 


— * 
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** P u. pcccxciv. 


Bor this abſtels.i is . | 
| weight of its own matter, : which drops into 
the cavities of che breaſt, and new matter being 
formed and collected by the ucer, at length filis 
the whole cavity, and makes a conſumption. of 
Home ne Tan Tot oe he caſe, bas ag 
m ns enumerated an the two ing 
Aphor iſms, from the contin of e 


tothe 1 rath day, from . duden 3 of 
_ the; qty and 4 or" ps ITE recurn; 
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An abſceſs thus formed, and turgid with pus, 
breaks ſooner dr later, if it de not carried off by-ſonie 


_ Sther-outlets,>which yet rarely happens, but threügh 
the lungs. Aretus indeed ſeenis to have been 'of 


opinion,” that: che matter of an abſceſs formed in a 
mi gbr be diſcharged by the inteſtines, and 


the puns — but he, in another place, men- 


tions & diſcharge of the pus, both by ſtool and urine *. 
. obſerved: vomicas evacuated 
bythe ſame Paſſuges. eee e et er dehnung 


1 Unleſs cherefore, ahs'maner bers collected is car- 


red off by theſe ourlets or depoſited by'a metaſtaſis 

other pats} the Abies the breaking, _ out its 
contents into the cavity" of the Tuer, and there 
"ereaes mort or ꝗdeſd u ¼ͤineſs, in Proportioh to the 
-quantity” that fi the cavIHy. But the abſceſs thus 
broke, pouts auridaily;rhore nec matter, by which 


ankans there is often A great quantity collected in the 


thorax The celebrated Boerhaave was once greatly 


ſurprized to meet with a caſe of this kind in a coun- 


try lad, who had been afflicted v wi a pleuriſy in the 
harveſt-time frowdrink inking of. Cold liquors. By ne- 


glecting the diſeaſe, a ſuppuration enſued, and in a 


mongli after the patient expired“ Upon opeiiing te 


_ en, the: diaphragm was thruſt downward 
ech fides id as to form a large bag that pro- 
navel and: upon Sr this 


t aboye 12 pounds of matter. 
pocrates | 1 -h\colledt coll ected the diagnoti 


"hich $26 A fuppuration; and the ruptu: 
afſoremarks,” thatthe time of 


1 


n 


7 opt anch eee being ſometimes. ſooner, * 
.. words, 3 Thoſe wh 


have ſuppurations from a pleuriſy or peripneumonꝝ, ; 
+ are reubledewichi Buſhings, Which axe ſlight in the 
day: time, but more violent at night. They g. 
pectorate little, ſweat about the W 05 breaſt; 


5 5 * 8 R 
1. cap. x. P- din rise 
| | & their 
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their eyes appear hollow, but their cheeks ate 
<« fluſhed. As the diſeaſe grows worſe, the ends of 
<« the fingers turn hot and rough, the nails grow- 
66 crooked and cold, the ancles ſwell, puſtules break 
<« out over the body, and they have an averſion to 
< fqod.... Theſe are the ſigns which attend: long n. 
64 tinued ſuppurations. But thoſe which break ip a 
«ſhort. time are known by che ſigns which come 
cafterwards, from the pains in the beginning, and 
likewiſe from the difficulty of breathing. Moſt 
«of theſe ſuppurations break, ſome on the 20th day, 
Dothers on the 40th, and others on the 5 In 
< thoſe who have the pain in the innin 
te more violent, eiten the breath more dine, 
< a cough: and ſpitting, you may expect the abſc 
Sto break by the-2oth-day: or ſooner. But in ſuch 
6% as, have theſe ſymptoms: more ſlight, it will be 
longer in breaking; but then you muſt compute 
from the firſt, attack of the diſeaſe, or from the 
te time that the fever, or the ſhuddering was per- 
ti eeiyed. But there muſt of neceſſity be ſome pain, 
| K .difficulty.' of breathing, and ander Wefers ak 
55 rupture. of the abſceſss 
That a Phthiſis may ariſe; from matter colleced; — | 


the cavity of, the thorax. no one donde. {562863 
een ck D nom io tre THHSS yi! eres Lern 
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N HEN therefore WE know b y the / ſigns ade 
e merated at Aph. 892 and 89 fl that the 
part inflamed is ſuppurated, the place where the 
pain was being carefully marked, is to be pad, 
or eaten through with 4 cauſtic! quite to thep eura, 
and kept open by wp urating medicines, that 


the matter beihg pref led « 9 1 77 5 7 by the ep 
N 8 ich avoid the "ple, an and 
111 75 ITY tors ai ase. tt vir! Fs 4 1 a 
KU : 


- prevent 


28 Of a PLRURISY. Aph, 896, &c: 
prevent an empyema; nana e 
ened, ep eee 

1 . * 2 e b 


e e APH \ DCCCXCYL.. 


B Fl | by the figns enumerate at 
prong Rh 392 and 894, that the abſceſs being 

s by its matter formed an empye= 
ma; He thorax is immediately to be opened, 
the matter diſeharged, and the wound to be 
e e e Aph. JO4: 


A we read of extrabrinary-caſes, in the 
writers of obſervations, where pus abſorbed from 
che cavity of the breaſt, has been carried off by ſtool 
er urine, yet it would be very unſafe to delay the 
cute in expeRation of this event; for unleſs che pus 
' here be ſpeedily evacumett it will produce a 
fatal „See Aph. gog, and what hereafter 
OT. in eating of an empyema. But as che 
thinner parts vf che collected mutter in the cavity of 
the breaſt, may be abſorbed by the bibulous veins, 
and infect the whole maſs of blood with a purulent 
cacochymy, ſuch remedies: are 10 be given in diet as 
moſt powerfully reſiſt putrefaction. See Aph 599, 


and 605, Na. 2, t.the ſame time decoctions of 
1 rad. 2 cp. and ard, with infuſions 
20 — 2 Ade ab : 5 vey. by: ſeat Gr 
een oatkgadt 225 Peer HH: eg 
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o aſthma 
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Aph. 898, &c. Of a Pievarsy. 29 
aſthma, dyſpnœa, and dry cough, eſpecially after 
eating, or exerciſe. From theſe figns, this 
termination of a pleuriſy is known, without 
thoſe of an abſceſa, Aph. 893. or an empyema, 
896, eſpecially if they continue a long 1 
idle any great increaſe of the diſorder.” 


Of all th particulars in his aphotſn, we have 
AD | 43. W 


AP H. cccxcvim. ; 


Tu above” Mater i either btelutely in- 
curable,. or can only be removed by abſte 
mious living, by labour, by a free air, and 
dwelling in the country, with hard riding 

tinued 21 and frequently uſed. See! Aph. 86 $62, 


x 


= APH. 'peccxens: # . 
\ inflammation of the pleurs ale! Write 


in a gangrene, firſt of the ſide, and after- 


kts of the 3 "0g * reaſon of. their Wee 
9 Wk e 


oe BT 
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1 7 HIS gangrene e cither 2 we vio- 
ce of the pleuriſy, or from the acrid or 


7 = 
et 4 P H. pccccl. f 5 
r ” 1 a grene of the lungs will 11 
8 3 and is gan ady begun, my preſaged by | 
DE various 
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the urine flame- coloured; if there be a ſymp- 
tomatic looſeneſs with thin, fetid, putrid i fools; 


various 8 thus, if the ſpitting be pus 


rulent, and ſomewhat bilious, and round; if 
purulent and mixed with ſome ſtreaks of blood, 
orrof a ſooty- black colour, or. muddy and fetid; 
if there be a great ratiling in the breaſt, with a 


ſorrowful-countenance, the eyts appearing red 


and yellow, duſty, or dim; or if the ſpitting be 


tient then often dies on the third or fifth 
If there be a ſtertor, without a ſpitting, or with 
one that is difficult, if the pulſe be languid, and 


from the beginning of variöus colours, the = 
ay. 


if a violent peripneumony comes , after the 
pleuriſy, or if there. be a nexv attack of the pleu· 


_riſy. If upon opening a vein, the blood appears 


very florid without the inflammatory (cruſt, al- 


though it be taken from a large orifice, in a | full 


ſtream, and received in a clean veſſel. If the 
ſpitting be ſuppreſſed, while the dyſpnœa re- 
mains, or increaſes with the pain and oppreſſioh 
of the breaſt, a bard, ſmall, quick pulſe, and 


great heat; for all theſe ſymptoms growing 


worſe on the fifth day, prove fatal upon the 
ſeventh. If tlie urine ejvery red, dark, with 
a ſediment of various colours, that does not. dif- 
tinictly ſeparate, the diſeaſe kills within 14. 


but if the ſediment be black or furfuraceous, it 
proves fatal ſooner. If the pleuriſy be mild in 
the beginning, but becomes violent on the fifth 
or fixth day; the danger is great on the ſeventh 
and 12th ; and ſeldom 2 


14th da be If the back, the ſide, and the ſhoulder, 


ared- till after the 


or and fed with e dich While 
ELIT SY 7 FRE 23 i "there 


Aph. 9010 Of a PrevnIgy. 34 
there is a very fetid and greenifhuifiux: as tha, 


bowels. © öl 
o i [.cxtrola: eg 2 20 4 % Yi Me H. 415 JJ | 
The phyſician. ou che. to be e ith all 
Fs 81 Sons. which: gh ſo dangs us a wa | 
tion of a pleuriſy, m he may ode able to a ly 
all the affiſtances of art, and guard his own reputa poly. 
by-foretelling the. WE The figns in this 
aphoriſm are collected rom Hippocrates, and Vikas 
either the violence of the diſeaſe, the weakneſs of the 
vital powers, or the degeneration .of the humours 
from their healthy condition, — or that the material 
cauſe of the diſeaſe will, be d great difficulty con- 
| ted and ſuhdued. | 
If the ſpitting be purulent, 'bilious, &c.] WIV 
| theſe ſpittings are condemned by Hippocrates, we 
1 explained at Aph. 88; 3» 9: 37 and at Aph. | 
45 
Purulent, and PAR with, dec 955 Such a purulent 
ſpitting „ indeed, denotes that the matter of the diſ- 
eaſe is 1 5 but when it is at the ſame time ſome- 
what bloody, it denotes that the veſſels are either 
corroded or ruptured, which is accounted a bad fign'; 
and if the ſpitting appears of a ſooty-black colour, 
and fetid, there is then no doubt but that a angrene 
is preſen, See allo what has been faid of ' brown, 
muddy, &c. ſpittings at Aph. 8438. 
- A great ractling, i in the breaſt, &c h What this 
rattlin in the breaſt denotes, has been declared * 
Arb. 348. But as anatomical injections have taught | 
* AF: the eyes receive blood veſſels from a brane 
of the e carotid, we know that when they aj 
Pear red and yellowiſh the finer veſſels of the en- 
: cephalon are obſtructed, which, for this reaſon, f 
always 4 dangerous fign. in acute diſcafes. 'Hipf 
crates has particularly condemned theſe ſigns in pleu- 
| ritic p. atients, and ſays, that they all die, who haye 
a rattling in the breaſt, a ſorrowful ace A 


v4 
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Prænotion. n 


If the ſpitting be of various 3 ] Galen — 
ſerves that ſpittings in leuritic and eripneumonic | 
diſorders have ſome r eſemblance to t fedimentt in 


the urine. If re the ſpittings are various, 
oy, denote ; 2 57 concert of e morbid mar- 
See Aph. 89 


is ore te a Renor without : "ſp genf c.] For 
ſhews that the lungs more filled, 
and that nothing peed ng & by th ther trachea, which might 
e the 0 | 
If che p de langu 1 Wi. do not Wenn here 
that efs of he pulſe which follows repeated 


: e when the pleuritic pain abates, and the 


iration becomes eaſier; but that which attends 
e the PET is ſtilt violent, and Which ariſes 
Fom the lungs obs ſtuffed up with groſs blood,” 


and thereby impeding a free reſpiration. 


- Urine flame: coloured. Becaufe chis is a nen of 
internal heat. See Aph. 673. 0 

If there be a ſyoptomac Agent Ke. | For cls 
ſhews that the humours tend to putrefa ion, and it 
was before remarked at Aph. 388, that an acrid dif- 


polition of the juices diſpoles an inflammation to turn 


to a ne. 
* e reripneumony ony comes after, E &c. 
Beer the p 8 an hardly breathe for the 
ain, whence the lungs not being fuf- 


ras each Gland. are ſoon me with viſcid blood, and 


7 Xripneumony may follow a violent pleurify- 


quently obſerved a kind of flight peripneu- 


TS mony, whe the matter of a pleuriſy now concocted, 
_ was endeavo 


0 diſcharge nk by ſpiring z for 
this _ reaſon. the Text ſays, if a vidlent Lr f 
comes upon a pleuriſy, it mult be fatal, a 8 
mony being 01 itſelf a very dangerous diſeaſe; ani 
when it ſu TO A's RNS, in'chs Lt 
degree, fa | #43 £ 
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A new attack of the pleuriſy.] All who are ac 
quainted with practice, know that the pain in a pleu- 

riſy will often abate after bleeding, and ſometimes 
even wholly ceaſe; and yet, in a few hours after, it 
will return and require another bleeding, but yet a 

gangrene is not e to be preſaged from this 
return of the pain, becauſe many recover after ſeve- 

ral ſuch abatements and returns of the pain. It means 

only here a greater degree of pain added to a leſs, by 

a ſudden increaſe of the violence of the diſeaſe, or 
while the firſt pain continues, another ſeizes the op- 
poſite ſide of the thorax, which I have frequently 

obſerved. _ on ir 

If upon opening a vein, the blood appears flond, 

=o. This is a practical obſervation communicated 

by Baglivi, who had it from the celebrated Lanciſi. 

In this caſe Baglivi adviſes to refrain from bleeding, 

at leaſt from a repetition of it. „„ 

If the ſpitting be ſuppreſſed, while, &c.] A dry 
pleuriſy is always dangerous, a ſuppreſſion of the 
ſpitting muſt therefore be a bad ſign. The ſpitting 
indeed, ceaſes when the matter of the diſeaſe, is eva- 
cuated ; but if the dyſpnœa continues or increaſes, 
with a ſenſe of fulneſs in the breaſt, it is evident that 
the ſpitting does not ceaſe for want of matter, but 

from the retention of it in the lungs, which, in a 
ſhort time may ſuffocate the patient; eſpeeially if 
there be a ſmall pulſe. But if the pulſe is alſo at the 
ſame time both quick and hard, with intenſe heat, 
there is then danger that the inflammation. will in a 


ſhort time end in a gangrene. „ 
All theſe ſymptoms growing worſe on the 5th day, 
prove fatal, &c.] "If a ſuppreſſion of the ſpitting 
Far on the 5th day, with an increaſe of all the 
bad fymptoms above mentioned, the patient dies upon 
the 7th, being the next critical day of the diſeaſe; and 
the moſt remarkable of any, as we have proved at 
large in the comment to Aph. 741. | 


a 


34 fa Prevnrsy. Aph. got. 


If the urine be very red, dark, &c. ] For healthy 


urine ſlowly evaporated throu gh all the e pen of 
heat, turns to a high red colour, and therefore ſuch 
-@ urine denotes an imperviouſneſs of the humours, a 


diſſipation of the watery parts, and a great degree of 


. acrimony inclining to a putrid ſtate, with a violent 


febrile motion. See Aph 388. But a black urine 
denotes a gangrenous diſpoſition of the humours, 
which is {till of more dangerous import: yet Hollerius 


. affirms that he has ſeen violent pleurifies terminated 


by copious thick and black urines*. 
If the pleuriſy be mild in the beginning, but, c.] 
See what has been ſaid upon this Preſage in che com- | 


: ment to Aph. 883 


3· 
If the back, the ſide, and the ſhoulder, &e. E. It 
was obſerved at Aph. 888, No. 5. that a tranſlation 


bf the pain of the ſide to the ſhoulder, arm, and back, 
Was a ſalutary ſign, but then the pleuritic pain abates, 
and the reſpiration becomes eaſier. In the preſent 


caſe, there is the greateſt anxiety, therefore the mat- 
rer of the diſeaſe 1s not tranflated to parts more ſafe, 


but the inflammation 1 is ſpread, while the original dif 
Lee ſtill remains, which! is a very bad ian. 2 5 


A H. pceccl. Part 2. 


Ur if the pleuriſy be of the dry kind from 2 a 
want of ſtrength, or from the ſeverity of the 
pain, or from the unfitneſs of the matter to be 


expectorated; or from too great a contraction 


and dryneſs of the veſſels,” or from the uſe of too 


hot medicines, the pain, at the ſame time tend- 


ing towards the ſuperior parts: If the tongue 


| appears immediately dry, covered with ſordes, 
of a livid or blackiſh colour, with a black bliſter 
or bubble upon it. If any or all of theſe ſigns 


appear together, the diſeaſe is n in * 


In Comment. in Coac. Prænot- page 1047. 
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fatal, or not to be cured but with great diffi- 
eulty. | 


A pleuriſy i is dry either from a deficiency of mat: 
ter, or becauſe it cannot be expectorated from the 
patient's weakneſs, or from the ſeverity of the 3 

either of which denote the worſt ſtate of the diſeaſe; 
and for the moſt part deſtroys the patient by a gan- 


grene of the part either in che os or in the be logs 
c to it. 


„ e eee 
UT. when it appears from the figns enume= 
rated at Aph. 901, that a gangrene is im- 
pending, then the moſt powerful remedies are 
immediately to be uſed; nor muſt we rely upon 
the ſtrength of nature, or truſt to lighter reme- 


dies, provided the ſtrength of the n is not 
_ who] iy exhauſted. | 


; A Pp H. Decccnt. | 
T*HEREFORE, in this caſe, d cep eſch 
are to be raiſed i in the affected part wit 


B 


| the actual cautery; then let them 15 dreſſed | 


with the ſtrongeſt mundifiers, and. be continu- 
ally kept warm with the moſt. penetrating fo- 


mentations, and let the patient beſides take large 


quantities of ſtrong, diluent,  aperient, antiſep- 


tic and ſudorific drinks; for by theſe means, if 


155 92 aps ne ns of the diſorder may; be Ni. 


n gangene 1 0 or 15 already — 


N are no hopes of a mild reſolution, nor of any 

critical evacuation; the moſt we can expect is, Hat 

by a ſuppuration the crude inflammatory matter m 

55 converted into pus. When a gangrene HRS, | 
External Py theſe e parts "D into a para filthy, z 
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36 Of a Prruxfs v. Aph. 904. 
til the part is perfectly cleanſed. Unleſs therefore all 
endeavours are made to diſcharge this gangrenous 
filth, it will putrify the adjacent parts. For this 
reaſon deep eſchars made by the actual cautery are 
here directed, that the heat and vital powers of the 
parts now ſuppreſſed, may be reſtored again. The 
ancient phyſicians attempted the cure of many dif- 
eaſes by the actual cautery, and ſometimes they uſed 
it alſo to haſten a recovery in ſuch diſeaſes as were 
curable, though ſlowly, without it. But I do not 
remember to have read that Hippocrates directed this 
remedy in a pleuriſy, where a gangrene was threatened. 
See the method of cure proper in this caſe in the hif- 
tory of a gangrene at Aph. 419. In the Materia Me. 
dica, there is an antiſeptic decoction here neceſſary, 
but the quantity of the oxymel of ſquills is too large, 

or probably it is a miſtake, and ſhould be oxymel 
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NUT if the violence of the inflammatory 
43” cauſe, excites the moſt ſevere pleuritic ſymp- 
. toms, which can neither be removed by the ef- 
forts of nature (Aph. 885, 888,) nor by any 
antipleuritic remedy (890, .903';) and if theſe 
ſymptoms afterwards ceaſe ſuddenly without any 
apparent- cauſe” (ſo far as they depended upon 
the inflammation;) the pulſe remaining fmall, 
- quick, and intermitting, the breathing alſo quick 
and ſhort, with a cold ſweat, it is certain, that 
a gangrene has ſeized the inflamed parts. Hence 
4 delirium ſoon follows, and ſhortly after the 
patient expires, eſpecially if the thorax is at the 
faite time, livid: the event is the fame, if the 
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ſpit, is ſuddenly relieved of his pain with- 
out any apparent cauſe ; for then alſo a fatal de- 
rium ſoon appears, a preſage of death, from 
the rene. 


A P H. DCCCCV. 


| A Pleuriſy terminates in death, when the 
cauſes: of it are ſo violent, that the. pain 
ſuppreſſing the motion of the thorax ſoon pro- 
| duces a mortal peripneumony, by ſtopping the 
circulation of the blood warben the lungs. 


For if the ſeverity of the pain prevents the dilata- 


tion of the thorax, the blood is then accumulated in 

the pulmonary artery, and only the thinner parts are 
_ tranſmitted to the veins, while the groſſer are collec- 
ted ber. hence a Peedy ſuffocation. 


A P H. Pccccvl. 
"ROM. whe — Feed aid, the reaſon is ob- 


vious, why a peripneumony follows every 


why ſwathing the thorax with a bandage fo 


much relieves the pain as to render the diſeaſe 


| ſupportable. . 5 =. 


To child- bed women. iq, Forwhen 8 women 
are ſeized with violent fevers the lochial flux is com- 


monly ſuppreſſed. An unhappy caſe of this kind I 


lay in a gravid woman, ſeized with a violent pleuri- 


iy about 24 hours before her delivery: She brought 
orth a dead child, and ſoon after the lochia ſtopped. 


The pain was ſomewhat abated” after bleeding, but 


. after returned again with greater ſeve- 


D3 ity; 


ſevere pleuriſy. Why it is generally fatal to old 
people, to child-bed and pregnant women, and 


* us at 1 
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38 Of a PAR ATRHRENITIS. Aph. go7, 
rity; and tho? by repeated bleedings the pleuriſy was 
a little relieved, yet the fever continued equally acute» 
the lungs vegan to obſtruct and on the 7th day 


ſhe expired. But it appears from many obſervations, 
that a pleuriſy is not always nor abſolutely fatal in 
puerperal women, | TE 6 
And pregnant women.] Becauſe-the acute fever 
which attends this diſeaſe threatens an abortion, and 
the ſudden depletion of the veſſels by repeated vene- 
ſections are not ſo ſaſe in pregnant women. Beſides, 
the abdomen being greatly diſtended, the breathing 
becomes very difficult, as the diaphragm can deſcend 
but a ſmall ſpace, and therefore, a greater dilatation 


- not be drawn one from the other without 3 


pain. When the thorax is ſo bound up by rollers a. 


alone, without ſtretching the intercoſtal parts. Bur 
it muſt be obſerved, that the pain is only abated by 
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In the hiſtory of a pleuriſy it was ſaid at Aph. 877» 
what a number of parts this diſeaſe might invade, as 
the pleura lines all the internal ſurface of the thorax, 
and therefore an inflammation of the diaphragm which 
divides the thorax from the abdomen, * ſhould pro- 
perly belong to a pleuriſy. Yet cuſtom has given 
this diſeaſe a particular name, and on account of 

ſome difference in the ſymptoms, phyſicians have 
treated of it ſeparately. | 


AP H. DCCCCVIN. 


IIS diſeaſe is far more frequent than js ge- 
1 nerally believed, altho' when preſent it is 
often either undiſcovered, or neglected, or elſe 
treated under the title of another diſeaſe. _ * 


That a great variety of ſymptoms may ariſe in this 
diſorder, will be evident enough to one who knows 
the ſtructure and ſituation of the diaphragm; but the 
principal, and moſt univerſal ſigns are enumerated in 
the following aphoriſm. „ Canarrg 1 


E 


A Paraphrenitis is known by a moſt acute 
+ >. continual fever; by an inflammatory pain 
of the affected part, intolerable on account of 
its nervous membranes : This pain is greatly 
increaſed upon infpiration, coughing, ſneezing, 
and upon à full ſtomach; as alſo by reaching, 

vomiting, comprefling the abdomen in dif. 
Charging the faces, or urine; hence the breath- 
ing becomes: high, ſmall, quick, and ſuffocat- 
ing, being performed only by the action of the 
thorax, while the abdomen remains at reſt ; 
there is alſo a perpetual delicium ; the hypo- 
Sub am bo a. 


- 
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40 Of a PARATHREXITIS. Aph. 909. 
chondria are drawn inwards; the riſus Sardoni- 
us, or convulſive laughter attends, with a con- 
vulſion in other parts; a madneſs; and at laſt, 


a gangrene. 


It was demonſtrated before at Aph. 382, that a fever 
attends every inflammation, and that the fever is the 
more violent, the more irritable the inflamed parts are. 
But the greateſt irritation of all is intenſe membranes. 
Hence we may eaſily conceive what a dreadful diſ- 
eaſe an inflammation of the diaphragm muſt be, 
when it is always in a ſtate pf tenſion, even when it 
.Exerts no action. No wonder then that the pain 
ſhould be greatly increaſed when the . inflamed dia- 
Phragm is agitated by coughing, ſneezing, &c. 
But the breathing is here much more difficult than 
in a pleuriſy, in which the thorax may be retained im- 
moveable by bandage, and reſpiration performed by 
the motion of the abdomen and contraction of the dia- 
Phragm only. But in a paraphrenitis the miſerable 
- . — Tg utmoſt 1 to elevate and draw 
* each other the ſuperior ribs, that the breaſt may 


dilate, and the reſpiration be ſtill continued; from 


hence ariſes that high, ſmall, and quick reſpiration, 
attended with a ſenſe of fuffocation. © 
Another ſymptom of this diforder is a conſtant de- 
lirium, as Hippocrates and Galen have obſerved, and 
every practitioner after them has confirmed. Nay 
Galen afſerts that no other part of the body creates a 
conſtant delirium but the diaphragm, and obferves 
that the difficult reſpiration her̃e diſtinguiſhes this dif- 
eaſe from an original phrenſy; but obſervations evince 
that membranous parts which are very tenſe and in- 
flamed, after they have excited the moſt ſevere pains, | 
9 88 che worſt kind of deliriums, as whitloes, 
The hypochondria are drawn inward, becauſe the 
Patient, to avoid the extremity of pain, uſes all his 


| - Fndeavouts to binder the diaphragm from deſcend. 


ing 


— 


Aph. 910, &c. Of a PARAPHRKENITIs. 41 
ing at the time of inſpiration z but by this attempt, 
the liver, ſtomach, and ſpleen are more, as it were, 
buried under the ribs, or within the hypochondria, 
and Galen accounts this retraction. of the hypochon- 
dria as a pathognomick ſign of a paraphrenitis. 7 5 

Prom all that has been Taid, it is apparent, that an 
inflammation of the diaphragm, as a part thatis always 
tenſe, and in motion, may ſuddenly terminate in a 
gangrene, and then before the patient expires, con- 
vulſions and ravings frequently happen. — As to the 
riſus Sardonius, it has always been accounted from 
the earlieſt obſervations a N ſign ot: A 
x A 


L 


| A Paraphrenitis terminates in 10 ſame 1 man- | 


ner as a pleuriſy (Aph. 884, 892, &c.) 
but, on account of he great and inceſſant mo- 
tion of the part, its neceſſity to life, and the 
tenſity of its nervous membranes, all the events 
are quicker and more fatal 3 hence alſo a Puru- 
ö lent aſcites. PR | 


A * H. pccccxL. 


-[FHEREFORE the cure of a paraphrenitis 
requires the ſame diſtinctions and cautions, 
£7 and almoſt the ſame remedies, which were-be- 
fore directed for a pleuriſy, excepting ſuch as 
the ſituation of the part will not admit of. But 
emollient clyſters, as they ren near to a 

; ded; are often beneficial. fete: 


Fomentations, Kindmengs; and plaſters, are here 


of leſs. uſe than in a pleuriſy, becauſe they cannot be 


Bos _ ns: to the 7 affected. But as cly{- 


ters | 
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43 Of an HrrATITIS᷑. Aph. 922, &e. 
ſters may extend thro* the whole length of the colon, 


even'to the end of the ilium, they may be here very 
uſeful ; becauſe the colon lies very near to the dia- 


Reer and therefore clyſters will have all the ef. 
of a ogg ES . 


'A P H. DCCCCXI. 


| Bur h che nfleined Abipliragm, WER 


wards ſuppurates, and theabſceſs breaking, 
pours out its matter into the cavity of the abdo- 
men, it is there collected, and turning putrid, 
produces a humour, an eroſion of the viſcera, 


Aa a dreadful waſting, and at laſt death, 


A P H. DCCCCXUII. 


7 HIS diſeaſe, however well known, is ab- | 
25 N e incurable. | 


of an rails and che fereral kinds 


of nnen 


. 
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A A H. becccxw. 


2 As the viſcera 4 90 kite — treating 


of, are ſubject 2 inflammations, ſo is the 


ver alſo, Anh! it be rarely ſuſpected, and 


perhaps does not often happen, on account of 


the ſmallneſs of the hepatic artery, and the ſlow 


motion of the blood e the vena n. | 


4 


1 Hen arteries e g0 to the liver oy but Callin 


| proporion to the fize of ſo conſiderable a e _ 
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Aph. 918. Of an HEPA TITIS. 43 
as the blood circulated thro? the liver from the trunk 
of the vena portarum, moves on but very ſlowly, as 
it does in the veins, having now no further aſſiſtance 
from the moving powers of the heart and arteries; 
on theſe accounts, probably, a true inflammation 
of the liver is not ſo frequent as in other parts; but 
very ſtubborn and obſtinate obſtructions are therefore 
much oftener formed in this tender gland. Some 
eminent phyſicians, and among them Dr. Frederic 
Hoffman, have affirmed that a phlegmon of the liver 
is One of the moſt uncommon Ae But practical 
obſervations aſſure us, that abſceſſes of the liver are 
often found in opening of dead bodies, which prove 
that an inflammation muſt have been there before. 


AP H. DCCCCXV. 


” 


| A* Hepatitis, is therefore ſeated in the ulti- 
4 + mate extremities of the vena partarum, or 
hepatic artery, which convey blood to the liver 
in the ſame manner, and with the ſame effects, 
as arteries ; ſo that this inflammation of the liver 
like that of the lungs is two-fold as to its ſeat 
and origin, yet ſo that the one produces the 


We obſerved at Aph. 119, and 371, that an in- 
 flammation can take place only in conical veſſels; 
it is therefore evident an hepatitis may ariſe in the 
branches of the vena portarum, as well as in thoſe 
of the hepatic artery. But it deſerves to be remarked, 
that an inflammation in the liver from an obſtruction 
in the vena portarum, or in the ends of the hepatic 
artery, will have very different effects from an inflam- 
mation ſeated in the pulmonary or bronchial arteries; 
for all the effects ariſing from the blood urging upon 
the inflamed part, do not ſo plainly ſhew themſelves 
when the diſeaſe is ſeated in the branches of the vena - 


portarumy/ 
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portarum, as when it is ſeated either in the pulmonary 

or bronchial arteries; for this reaſon phyſicians are 
—— miſtaken in their Wr of this 1 
| See 5 381, 382. 


A P H. DCCCCXVI. 


gore theſe inflammitions* of the? Wer are 
| preceded by the like cauſes, namely, the 
Ln cauſes of all inflammations determined 
chiefly to theſe parts, but there are other cauſes 
peculiar to this part ; ſuch as an exorbitant fat- 
neſs of the omentum, an atrabiliary ſtate of the 
blood, or bile; the acrimony of a ſtagnant, 
| purulent, ichorous, or ſcorbutic matter ; eſpe- 
cially if to theſe are added heat, a fever, motion, 
diet, medicine, or poiſon, which diſſolve, move, 
or direct them towards the liver; a fat, ſharp, 
aduſt bile, put into motion by its proper cauſes; 
©; ſtone, a: chalky matter, a ſchirrhus, callus, 
| ma, abſceſs, cancer, or worm, obſtruct- 
ing, ſtraitening, or compreſſing, any part of 
the liver, gall- bladder, or biliary ducts, if there 
be any of the above exciting cauſes, or any of 
the following; ſuch as ſudden and intenſe cold 
applied to the liver by the air, drinks, bathing, 
or 1 after the liver has been much 
Tee thirſt long endured after violent 
prone eat and ſweating ; an ardent; fever 
with faſting, and want of diluting drinks; great 
perturbations of mind; violent commotions ex- 
cited by vomits ; and ee e mis 
ons of long ſtanding. 5 | 


* e of the omentum. J T 1580 omentum in bes 
1s. as ein as che fineſt talk, While it includes no fatin 
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Aph. 916 Of an HRPATITris. 45 
its folds; it has alſo the ſame very fine texture in 
adults, but in lean people inclined to be fat, it may 
grow to an immenſe bulk; for the greater part of 
the bulk of the protuberant belly proceeds from the 
fat of the omentum. But the large ſize of the omen- 
tum may compreſs all the adjacent viſcera; and the 
danger will be ſtill greater, when the ſtagnant fat is 
put into motion by violent exerciſe, or by a fever, 
and mixes with the circulating humours. For as the 
omentum has no excretory veſſel, the liquified fat 
muſt paſs directly through the epiploic veins into the 
vena portarum, and therefore the liver will be ſud- 


denly over- charged with an oily fat, which paſſes 


with great difficulty through the extremities of the 
ſmalleſt veſſels, and may produce the moſt obſtinate - 
__ obfuicuions, Se Ah j ate utry 
An atrabiliary ſtate of the blood, &c.] Such a 
ſtate of the humours is ſaid to be preſent, when the 
more fluid parts of the blood being diſſipated, the 
earthy parts unite with the thick oils, and produce 
in the blood a kind of pitch- like tenacity,” by which 
ii is more apt to ſtick in the extremities of the veſ- 
ſels. See more on this ſubject in the hiſtory of a me- 
lancholy at Aph. 10998. e Fran 
The acrimony of a ſtagnant, purulent, &c.] When 
we'treated on a peripneumony, it was remarked, that 
it was ſometimes cured by a critical depoſition of the 
matter, either upon the upper or lower parts of the 
body; and that when it tended towards the lower 
parts, Hippocrates had obſerved ſigns of a ſlight in- 
flammation in the hypochondria. But ſometimes this 
purulent matter is collected in the liver, and after- 
wards produces a vomica. See Aph. 841. Hollerius 
tells ue, that he twice or thrice obſerved intolerable 
pains in the calves of the legs in a fever, that would 
yield to no remedies; but the patient dying, upon 
diſſecting the legs, there was found a white, ſmooth, 
and equ l matter diffuſed through the cellular mem- 
brane, and in the liver there were alſo found purulent 
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36 Of an HxPATTITis. Aph. 91 6. 
abſceſſes:. Schenkius has given us this and ſeveral 
other obſervations of the like kind. 

Poiſon.] There are many poiſons en ſaddenly 
fuſe the humours, and alſo move them very: violently. 
Such are the very acrid metalline preparations, as the 
mercurius fliblimat. corroſivus, &c. which may ſud- 
denly ſolve the atrabiliary matter collected in the ab- 
dominal veſſels, and drive the fame into the veſſels of 
the liver, ſo as to produce an hepatitis; and perha 
there are poiſons which diſturb the functions * = 
hver, rather than thoſe of other parts. 

A fat, ſharp, and aduſt bile, &c.] The bile, 
which 1 is the moſt acrid of all the humours, when 
It inclines to putrefaction, may excite the moſt acute 
fevers. But this is more particularly true of the 
Cyſtic bile, which is retarded in its exit, both by the 
ſituation of the-gall-bladder, and by the natrowneſs 
and crooked — of its duct, and is therefore caſfily 
aceumulated. But the cyſtic bile has ſtill a more 
eaſy way into the liver, as appears from experi- 


ments Hence frequently in the autumn, after 


ſultry heats, bilious fevers ariſe, that are often at- 
bern with an hepatitis, or inflammation of the 
= 
A ſtone, a chalky matter, Kc. Manar hinders 
a free circulation of the humours through the veſſels, 
either by compreſſing or obſtructing them was ranked 
among the cauſes of yrs no wonder then 
that ſtones, or chalky ma ſcirrhi, &c. ſhould 
produce the ſame effects in the liver, by hindering 


dhe free courſe of the blood through the vena por- 


tarum, or by ſtopping the paſſage of the bile already 
ſecreted. We are next to conſider the chief cauſes, 


by which the blood is ſtopped in the wien extre- 
i - mities of the vena portarum, and theſe are, 


Sudden and intenſe cold applied to, &c. 1 When 
'we treated of obſtruction: at Ape! 117, it was de- 


* Holler. in 5 e Hippoc. | » Lib. at, " 11. 
e © Herm, Boerh. Taſtizor, gn | * 4 
| | monſtrated, 


Aph. 546. Of an Hzrar TI. 427 
monſtrated, that cold ſo unites the particles of the 
blood, as to render them unfit to paſs freely through 
the ultimate extremities of the veſſels; and it alſo 
appeared, that the danger was ſtill greater when this 
intenſe cold affects the body, after being heated by 
violent exerciſe, &c. Add to this, the drinking of 
large draughts of cold liquors, ſwimming in cold 
water when the body is heated by labour, &c. For 
this reaſon Arctæus ranks a ſudden cooling of the 
body among the cauſes of an Hepatitis. 
Great thirſt long endured, &c.] For thus the 
more fluid parts of the humours are diſſipated, with- 
out any ſupply of a diluting vehicle to the blood, 
vhoſe particles therefore unite, and become too bulky 
to paſs through the extremities of converging veſſels. 
But from this cauſe, the moſt fatal diforders may 
_ ariſe in all parts of the body, but more eſpecially in 
the liver, becauſe here the venal blood is obliged to 
flow through veſſels as ſtraight as arteries, without 
the impulle of the heart and lungs. | 
i An ardent fever, &c.] For in an ardent er 
the whole body i is dry, and as it were burnt up. See 
Apts 738, 739. 

Great perturbations of mind.) For every func-⸗ 
tion of the body may be diſturbed only by a change 
of our thoughts or ideas. See Aph. 104. But ſud- 

den fear, or great grief, produce the moſt violent ef- 
fecdts of this kind. 
Violent commotions excited by votiits}- When | 
6 treated of febrile vomitings at Aph. 652, it was 


obſerved, that theſe happen When the diaphragm is 


ſuddenly and ſtrongly drawn downward, while at the 
- fame time the abdominal muſcles being contrafted, 
compreſs all the contained viſcera, by Which means 
the ſtomach is ſtrongly compreſſed, as if it were be- 
tween two preſſes. In this caſe, che motion of the 
venal blood in the abdominal viſcera is accelerated, 
and therefore will flow with greater impetus through 
P vena portarum; but if the veſſels in the liver are 

| | | pervipus 


* 


Of an l Aph. 917. 


pervious, and the blood paſſable, no great hurt can 
ariſe from this accelerated motion. But if an atra- 


biliary matter, put into motion by the ſhocks of vo- 
miting, ſhould ſuddenly be determined towards the 
liver; or if that tender viſcus be previouſly weakened 
by chronical diſeaſes, very bad diſorders frequently 
ariſe from ſuch a quick motion of the blood through 
the vena portarum, as a fatal reren, a vo- 
miting of blood, &c. 

| Hypochondriacal affections, &c. ] When the more 
moveable parts of our humours are by any cauſe ex- 
hauſted, the groſſer and leſs moveable will cohere 
cloſer to each other, and produce that ill ſtate of the 
blood which e call nen Ses a ad 
thix at e 8. 

Sig 11995 AP H. ' DECCCXV 1. 

N eee 25 the liver, e Go 
| ſo many different cauſes (916,)-has various 
efelts, according to the different ſtatè, or an- 
tecedent diſpoſition of the liver itſelf, or the 
different nature of the moved and inflamed mat- 
ter; and laſtly, e to the AER © ed | the 
| Woving cauſe. 3 . 8 

For if the liver was bel Kurhons or ſtuffed — 4 
ſtony concretions, the hepatitis will be more difficult 
to cure; but if the ſubſtance of the liver is already 

corrupted, by a malignant or cancerous. ulcer, the 
conſequences will be ftill worſe. If the fat of the 
omentum be ſuddenly diſſolved, and moved to the 
liver, the worſe: kind of inflammation may ariſe; 
but 11 an abe matter, now g's $63 12 be 


63 


N to the 8 re of 5 moving . 
"has We the Inflammation ſeizes the ends of the he- 
„ | Patic 


A. 98. of an Hxrarrris- 10 WM 
patic arteries, the effects of the inflammation will ba 
quicker than when it invades the ends of the vena por: 
tarum, through which the blood moves much ſlower. 
It is allo evident, that if the hepatitis is attended with 
a, violent fever, there. will be more reaſon. to fear a 
fatal Eyent, ſince to reſolve an inflammation requires = 
a Ledate n motion of the hymours. (See eG. 3 330. Dl 


8 TS & Hao): 71 Hv . & & 
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B 15 i wh ile it follows. the. common — * 
of inflammations, it obſtructs the ſmall 
veſſels, ſtops the fluids, raiſes a tumour, com- 
preſſes the adjacent parts, and produces in them 
all the diſorders of tlie parts; then the inflatn= 
mation gradually increaſes, until it Has almoſt 
affected the whole liver; 336 compreſſes. the ſto⸗ 
m Bly. and when, it is, full, occaſions à pain 
in the liver and diaphragm; it hinders the 
| courſe of the blood in che cæliac and the. two 


Jn. — a Jab and all its effects, a Pur 
trefaction of all the fluids, and even of the ab- 
dee viſcera; ö "whence an infinity of evils. 


„ aphorif kk enumerated the elfekts wii | 
follow an inflammation of the liver, as a 

and which alſo give the diagnoſis of an hepatitis. . 
But in what manner theſe effects are produced, was 
explained in the hiſtory of an inflammation at Aph. 
382. From thenee alſo we may eaſily conceive, that 
tho ſmall veſſels, ſtuffed and turgent with impervious 
A 8 E | humours, 


Of an HxTATTrISs. Apb. 910 &e 


kumeurs, w ſo eompreſs and ftraighten thoſe which 
| —— 2 as to fpread e dees 
at confined to a ſmall part, throughout 
To a 
Bur as a n wer hes reftin n 
the fiomach, it muſt of courſe upon — 
when it. is enlarged by a vio © inflammation; and 
the ftomach, when it is diſtended with food, muſt in 
like manner - preſs upon the inflamed liver, and thus 
— all the — — The fame alſo holds true 
to hragm, which is contiguous. 
ray erage; 5 2a For this reaſon Glen 
reckons a loſt appetite, zan 
he ſigns of an hepatitis or inflammation in the eon 
cave part af the liver; hut if it is ſeated in —.— 
vex part of the liver, then there will be a de 
in b that reaches ſometimes as high as the 
throat, and is likewiſe attended with a cough. But 
e Þ inlnege only when the w ole body 
N a ef or a a mT 55 AS. pare 


* b H. bcccc rh. 


* 
7 ; \ + 
| 


\* nat; 


5 Av bn alto terminates, ale 1 N 
in other diſeaſes, or ia death. - 


Ser what ; has been aid at Ap. 59. 5 5 abe * 
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Tf and reſobvencs. avebeen-frſt uſed; fe ort 
2 | E 2 | der 


ap; 2 > 


2; * K ccc xxl. 


1 BY the help of mithre an hepitis | IS Che, 


either by a mild reſolution, or by a con- 


| cottion, and excretion of the morbific matter, 


See what has been ſad o on the cure of a PET; at 


Aph. 886. 


A Þ H. Dccccxxil. 


T is carried off by reſolution, if the matter 
be recent, mild, and has all the conditions 


enumerated at Aph. 3 86; but art likewiſe pro- 


motes the cure, by diluting, reſolving, and 


55 gently moving the obſtructing matter, by = 


— of epithems, . and clyſters: 8 


Wꝛuben it pears from the mildneſs of. that ſymp⸗ 
ade) that NE cxleale: ny be carried) off fac a mild 


8 
S ace ot 


| bars or or bog, or ihe roots of ſeozonera eg 
oited* 


the like, Ste +: polfekien; nine tartar vitriola. 
5 Kr. But ſuchi reniedies are to be directed 
Which ftrongly refiſt putrefaction, and which are at 


the fame rime em : 25 & mild ſtate of the hu. 


mours is always neceſſary to effect a cure by reſolu- 


tian. Genie frictivis of the by ehondria, eſpc- 


icht, will be alfo uſeful, after diluents 


53 Of an HerATITIs. Ap. 923. 
ter beginning to be reſolved in the liver, will be 
moved forward, and the obſtructed yeſſels ſer at li- 
berty. An epithem proper in this caſe may be ſeen 
in the Materia Medica at Aph. 890. No. 2. Clyſters 
are alſo here equally beneficial, as they are a kind 
of fotus to the hver while ne remain in the colon. 


We often meet with a kind of flight hepatitis in au- 
tumnal fevers, in which the face looks of a waxen 
colour, the urine is bilious, with a ſlight yellowneſs 
in the whites of the eyes, eſpecially in the external 
ny” which is gen cured FT the above me- 


- 


Ar H. Doc cxxIII. fat IF 
AN hepatitis is .cured. by a N "and 
excretion of the morbific matter, 1. By a 
bilious diarrhæa intermixed with a little blood 
before the fourth day. 2. By a copious, diſ- 
charge of an acrid, thick, red urine, with a 
_ whitiſh ſediment, before: the fourth day, and 
continuing for a long time. 3. By a flight - 
pain about the ſpleen before the figns of con- 
cottion. 4. By a large hemorrhage from the 
right noſtril. By. ſweats, Penne to 
their matter, pl ace, tithe, (contigtatith, and 
* BTL e, 1 a ra ST TED 4 


2 
| 


bs 


bus It Was: bf ug at Aph,, 528 that a N 

mony is cured by a concoction and excretion. of the 
morbific matter. An Dein n by VO, in the 
like. manner; for when the ry matter 18 
ante wee 15 readered to 8 15 1 he 


4 - 4 21 ; 
BOISE! # . „ i; v3 $ 4 * ys Fe 


wi In the 0 fevers ot 0 

with this kind hepatitis ts xc 0 u. 25 ee; 
cordia, great h is and thirſt, Naeh and e 

xt laſt de the method of cars here directed. 29 
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Rph. 923. Of an HEYATTTIS. 34 
find an eaſy and ſhort paſſage by the porus biliarius 
into the duodenum, and be aftewards diſcharged by 
fol; * But this flux from the bowels ought to ap- 
pear before the fourth Day; for if the diſeaſe holds 
out longer, there is no room to hope that it will ter- 
minate in health, without changing into ſome other 
diſeaſe, and perhaps into an abſceſs. 

E Hs inflammatory matter reſolved in the liver 


may commodiouſly- paſs into the inteſtines by the 


porus biliarius, and be evacuated by ſtool; ſo may 
che ſame matter paſs froni the obſtructed extremities 
of the vena portarum into the cava, and thus mixin 

with, the circulating humours, may be expelled the 

Bady by urine. Sor whit Bas been fail of this Elter 
diſcharge at Aph.'294/ and 8 90. 
3. We learn from phyſiology that all the blood of 
the ſpleen paſſes by the vena ſplenica into the liver, the 
Ever therefore being obſtructed, the free courſe of 
the blood througk the ſpleen will at laſt be hindered? 
But this light pain in the ſpleen is of no benefit to the 
diſeaſe, but only ſerves as a ſign, to ſhew that the 
obſtructed veſſels of the liver begin to be ſet at li- 
berty. We ſometimes: obſerve'a hke kind of pain 
about the ſpleen, when the liver becomes ſcirrhous, 
and often in an obſtinate jaundice. A tightneſs about 
the hypochondria is likewiſe a ſign of à critical hæ- 
morrhage from the noſe,” as was obſerved at Aph; 
N. 0 tren eee 07 eee een een 


4. By a large hemorrhage from, &c.] See what 
has — ad on — from the 25 at Aph. 
741. Nor is this hæmorrhage only ſerviceable b 
leſſening the quantity of hlood, for it gives muc 
more relief than any other evacuation of blood made 
By art. I lately obſerved: this in a pleuritic patient, 

who after five veneſections, ſcarce: found any relief; 
but by a copious flux of black blood from his 
noſtrils, the fever quickly abated, and all the ſymp- 
toms relieved. F 5 


\ 2 1 8 — o ; 
— a» © : E, h * B 
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6. By Sweats, &c.] We have already treated of 
al- ſweats in the comment to Aph.-594- N'. 2. 
where. we have conſidered. all 9 pater men- | 

e | 200 105 | 


7 4 P 8 85 PEECEXXIV... 


"HEN the firſt of theſe. critical Achepes 5 
that is, a bilious diarrhæa, appears, thoſe 
| remedies ought to be adrajniſtered, which di- 
lute; reſolve, move, abſterge , and == y ex- 


Dees Ns fe- 


| g morbid matter, 12 chiefly 
ſt 7 puttefaction, both in the forr 15 | 


epithems, clyſters, fomenfabant, drinks, K diet, 
100 ieee. * | 7 6 
Whey ipode of. de bed; media W e 
may be made; ſtill more efficacious. by boiling in it 
ſaine of the lacteſcent plants, ſuch as the :Jonchus, 
endhuia, cichoreun, the roots of ſcoraonera, , whole 
virtues in xelelving a febrile viſcid ve befort com- 
mended at Aph. broke But as a putrefaction of the 
rs is greatly to be ſeared, aceſcent -remedics 
are to be given, in order to obviate the bad = 
quences of this 2 Tamarimds, rob of elder-berries 
currants, ancl the ſyrup of cjtron. juice, and, che like, 
are uſually given here to adyantage. Forms of this 


kind ſer M th 
e ateria; Mente uber © 6 


18% 34 7 12380 
= 


* 
in 
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F, the matter of Pogo ew ee o eff 

by urine, we muſt then uſe the means direfed 
at Aph. 888. Ne. 2. adding to theſe Torh 5 
medics as are e + line deterfive, 


* - ay i 
by ES 2 5 25 * * * 8 * 


Abh. 926, &c. Of an Herarrris. 55 
A P H. PCC CxXVI. 


I, there be a ſenſe of pain about the hypo- 

chondrium, the method directed at Aph. 924» 
and 92 g, is to bepurſued ; but at the ſame time. 
the like fomentations are to be applied to the 
n. . the n deen anne 


© liver, 
7: it 


[Show e pus in e Stn fovaly while de w 
matter obſtructing the liver is now rendered moves 


able, it plainly appears, that nothing more is re 
quired than what was before directed. 


AP H. DccccxxvI. x 


195 here, be. an 1 from the 100 
17 55 ne, * fomented,. bath inter- : 


+ # 44% 


10 ag ſhould be too — oe it muſt be gra- 


— ed by e and = proper der: | 


An „ 
i de Ferrer. ſeldom chat any danger 
attends à profuſe ſtux of blood ; for ſo ſoon a 
the aten fains, the open arteries n de een 
| contract, and the hemorrhage ceaſes. 
Bur if the blood flows after the patient faints, it 
ought then te be ſtopped, and not otherwiſe. In 
what” manner, and by what remedies this is to be 
done, may be ſeen in the comment to Aph. 743. 
Forms of Ad ptics are given in the Materia Medica 
r | | 

A, E 4 TM 
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Fast, if tlie matter of the diſeate 72 
off by critical ſweats, « plentiful uſe of di- 
lating and ep 2 are neceſſary, 

i Crizical ſuests af this — to hs! kept up by 
au drinks; but the heating ſudorifics; as they 
increaſe the motion of the humours, are not to be 


truſted. Whey drank hot, and in a warm bed, 
will ſufficiently promote ſuch critical ſweats, nods at 
the ſame time wpply ande wich Auid ga 


A P H. 'DECCCXXIX. 


Don G theſe critical diſcharges, (from 
; Aph. 924 to 929,) particular care muſt be 
taken; that none of the morbific matter remains 
in the part affected, as it will afterwards be 
diffcult to remove: and thus the firſt and 
er ſpecies of the jaundice is cured.” e 0 


. a in the lier FRO he refslved | 
= the uſe of the. reſolvent medicines: before directed, 
when the fever is moderate; but if the patient re- 
fuſes further help when the diſeaſe is going off, or 
the phyſician neglects to remove the remains of it, 

chronical diſorders then uſually. epſue, which prove 

extremely difficult to cure particularly ſcirrhous in- 
durations of the liver. Autumnal epidemic; fevers, - 
among other ſymptoms, are often attended with. a 
Night hepatitis, Which, if it be not thoroughly e- 
ſolved, the patient ves in a langyiſhing N 
l . © eke fallow een e 


2358 34 
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* 930, te of an a Harms: | # 


. P HI. vecccxkx. 


1 F "ihe pepe pe recent, violent, P With 

out the ſigns and hopes of a reſolution, or 
concoction and excretion of the morbific mat- 
ter; it muſt then be treated with the ſame cans 
tions, the ſame remedies, and in the ſame me- 
thad as a pleuriſy (890,) or a ping ens (911) 
and the like diſorders; only here, cooling and 
gently opening apozems, which promote the 


excretion by ks Arge rde or Wee * 
chylter. 1 1 u #3 14; 13 £5405! 


lo the Viateria Medica, * . U. 3 og 


Him, there, are formulas of mecheuſhs, which arg in 
this caſe beneficial. 


2 * 231 1 
83 : wth Pr H. DCCCC 
© " 6 2 De * 7 


I UT the Saget s A complete. cure © are, . * 

de yellowneſs i is intirely gone out of the: 

eyes, face, urine, and ſtools and when the 
a ee nen at Aph. 7 5 ceaſe, | 


Z, TIA 


; If at the fume time. no oppreſſion 15 cht about the 
rig ypochondrium,, eſpecially, after eating, | 
vival exerciſe, . we ty 4 hep wares s the he. 

patitis 1s completely ered: 


4 K beccc xxx is e 
JEN CE we art led into a en of the 

origin, nature, effects, and cure of the ſe= | 
cond 0 mote forere By of Jayndice. S 


. l 
Sa +a * 
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55 Of an W Aph. 933» &cs. 
Boerhaave here diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral kinds of 


Jaundices, ane to the diverſi of their cauſes; 
Tet the ſame name is grven to the beats, although a 


| "7.0 rr method of cure is required. e A N 
pF 1 52 H. coccxxxIII 


141 


». 
8 % 


por is in an inflammatior of the liver, the 
remedies directed at Aph. 922, to 931, are 
not; or are applied too late, or without effect; if 
Me cauſe of the infſammation be more violent, 
thin there will fellowy a ſuppuration of the liver, | 
2 in ether paris; but here, from the 
quantity of ſtagnant liquids, either bloody 

biljous, laudable pus is ſeldom formed, but in 
ſtrlalt abfceſſes, and on the external ſurface; ſo 
3 a fatal bonne) of this viſcus 


Whoever dderfiands the ſteucküre of the liver, 

Will. by, rceive that ſuppurations here are more 
ois than Hh oder 5 WE 

I B A . DCCOCXXKIV, £2973 
A 2 ; Ft ; 4 2 

Har: a ſuppuration will follow;'s is — 
1. By the err of a preceding inflamma- 
tion in the part, with an inflammatory pain, a 
yellow colcur be eyes, ſkin, urine, bg 
feces, and by an acute fever. 2. By the ab- 

ſence of a reſolution and og of the con- 


e 


7 matter, or from 4 neglect in + Cure. 


a change of the y 5 
- TP ge followed with a « bend 
the jaundice ſtill continues, 
wit rage a uncertain ſhiverings. 1 5 


8 
3 a1 


4 ; 


inn s Of ap Haraperc = - 
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f "HAT a ſuppuration is formed, * we knew, 
l: By the ſigns enumerated in the pre- 
ceding aphoriſm. 2. From a ſwelling in the 
region of the liver. 3. From a change of the 
ptoms, for inſtead f pain, there 1 is now * 

ſerie of weight or uneaſineſs in the part, the 
jaundice ſtill remaining. 5. From Ya, great 
gr wi, of. ha, . an e er cb. ih 


ff 


x 


e are . by anatomy what a Hive W 
Nals abdomen the. liver takes up, and thefrfot g 


bew idelf in divers parts of r 
ee For unleſs the 8 Ahevvs 1 hypo 


wardly, it is not eaſily diſcoverable to the e If 
it is ſeated | in the eencaye part of the liver, it is evi- 
dent enough that it cannot Mc caſily diſtinguiſhed, 
except it be of opgeerable bulk. Beſicles, | if 5 
70101 that the all-bladder diſtended with A ding | 
7oj jecking | its bottom below the margin 


daß be miſtaken for 2 vomica. The celehra op | 
confeſſes, that he was once 2 in . Of 5 


ys cut through the 1 Sadr Þ before he ' perceived 
error. | 
The Snob [ſigns by. terre of "Y 
gall-bladder may be diſtinguiſhed from an abſceſs. of 
the liver, are, 1. A throbbing pain during the ſup- 
phration, with vagye:ſhiverings, that!" in 
yade at no certain time, and are alſu of long dom 
tinuance. 2. The tumour formed by an abſceſs hag 
not ſo uniform a figure, nor is there at firſt ſuch an 
apparent fluctuation, which is perceptible only in he. 


— of the tumopr, the circumference being as yet 
4 


2 i f dsnaſti . onbol 88 
of 


* 
. 
*. * 
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8 or en erat It. Aph. 936. 


3. See Aph, FL 7,, and 405, where we treated of 
the change of fymptoms, en an inflammation is 
tendin to an abſceſs. . 

. When we treated of Weakneſs in fevers at Ap 


| 1 it was temarlced, that a great and ſudden weak 


ves fre quently-attends, when n | 


. about the præeordia. But as in the hepatitis there: is 
3 * danger: of a putrefaction, and laudable bur | 


the reaſon is evident, why 8 82 


| reg Io ly: attends an: abſceſs. of the liver. See 


h. 91 59 
r b 1 Ghichk uſually attends. all in- 
ternal COS we treated before at Aph. 835 


But as a bilious oily acrimony, with putrid excre- 


ments lodged in the prime vir, may create a 
. fobqile thirſt, the reaſon'is evident why an 5 


Re thieſt- ſometimes: attefids af hex epatitis, 8 or 


G 5 3 
its 3 7655 1 J 2 1 Na - 


l = Arm. veccerxxyU IE 
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* _ 


HIS abſoeſs; either f. cats u 
body of the liver ; Mo, 2. | 


ode the hiliaty . 8 115 we jinteſtines; 
+4. through the vena cava into the bloods jor, 
5 "railing a tumour adheres to the peritonæum, 


and forms there an external, NOS of: WS liver 


wifible- to the ſenſes. - EEE SEESES Ni Nit Ws: | 
= 1 : 3 

SY * 34 ; 1 © 4 
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4 This aphoriſm enumerates th dlffere 3 
reer — liver. Po MBs 1141595 43 
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Aph. 937, Kc. Of an HEPATIC. 6 
4 H. DCCCCXXXVIL 


WHEN. the 3 is conſumed, the patient 
then languiſhes for a long time under a 
ſlow icteritious waſting, with a continual flighe 2 
fever, intolerable thirſt, great weakneſs, inex- 
preflible anguiſh ; the urine almoſt black, 4 
pany, a fanious and extremely fetid diarthes, 
till at length. death Puts an end to his Ml Vii 


Chi a6 


Fwd 6s 3. 


:% Tbe bad Hiper which amen the g of 
the liver by a purulent abſceſs, proceed "Ny _ 
the-reſorbed pus producing a purulent cacoch 
the blood; _ = from the hindrance o thoſe f 
functions which nd upon a healthy ſtate of this 
important viſcus: Hor the quantity of collected mat- 
ter increaſes daily, and by drawing and compreſſing 
the adjacent organs, may be productive of many 
evils. For this reaſon mac among other I/ 
tam that attend a ſuppuration of the liyer, mem 

tions . b. extending as high as the throat 
and top ſhoulder, becauſe. the diaphragm, 

and the pleura connected to it, are hereby greatly 
diſtracted. Beſides, the matter; being confined in a 
warm place, and ſhaken by the motion of reſpira» 
ron, is rendered — "more OY W b 
calily ps 50 oy" veins. 6 BT: 
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2 T chis caſe "a . being ſo far RIES 
D admits of no cure, and hardly of any pallia- 
von and this gives us the idea of another kind 
of ] zundice. 7 r : #353 EET SG 1&1 15 
. && 0913411 I £2 147 2 Ide 
-o8b 2d: Ani a 298359 Vn Anf l bak. 
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62 ot 1 Harris. 939, kee: 


\ 
AH, Decccxxxxx. 
1 FF 'uleers f farmed in the liver, del and Mic. 
I their matter inta the cavi of the ab- 
damen i, 3 will continually add op matter to 
chat already collected, conyert all the fluids and 
ee ee of the body into freſh pus, and 

| ll the viſcera are corrupted, ſo as to create an aſ- 
cites under the form of a tympany, and from 
this, death follows · after a flow. and terrible waſt- 
ing, withall-its ymptoms. This kind of jaun- 
dic is like that deſcribed n 936, and 

| e e of mea: . 
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118 fappnance. mattet: and Fe RAY 

eat through the extremities of the bihary 
ducts, and flaw into their larger canals, and 
tllence Tito the inteftines, they will produce, 
ef e pen to Abi upwards ot. downwards, 
it | a pu 75 8 or nts white, 


+ 


8 like kind of 4 diſc s. by 11051. with the 


greateſt loſs of ſtrength, — the denomination 


of a collequative:diarrhza, that weill be ſoon fa- 
| 4 Here again we have another termination 
10 ofaJaundive,: mate of all eien. = 
BL 2 FF 
Als the biliary. duſts: become- gradually | l 
at laſt terminate in one, called the hepatic du 
evident, that the purulent matter, as ſoon as it has 
entered theſe paſſages, may either get into the duo- 
Kaum, and thence into the ſtomach, and be hanged Z 


by 


Aph. 941. Of an Hz bAT1vis; $4 
by vomiting, or it may deſcend through the whole 
tract of * — and be evacuated * ſtool, 


i _= _ 


. 


AP H. pccecxl l. 1 1 


=. 2 
* 


U T if the fame bids, that is, the” pu- : 
rulent matter and ichor, corrode the extte- 
mities of the vena calm, and paſs through them 
into the maſs of blood, and mix therewith, the 
moſt dreadful ſymptoms ariſe, which ſoon prove 
fatal; ſuch. as enormous and frequent 2 
—— el the pulſe in every re | 
rturbation of all the fun 
at . — Tod 1 Haden death. This a 
. 125 and different kind of Jaundice. 


. wh 18 re arge quantit of matter is ; this way dah 
— with the venal blood, it is the next moment 
rirculated through the ſtraight veſſels of the lungs, 
where it RY adhere, and occaſion a ſudden aufe 
tion. ;. inftead'of good blood, an acrid. 1 3 


or 1 "Hi ſhall thus flow into the bloc 
be circulated with it throughout the body, all the 
functions of the body muſt be diſturbed: and the ten- 
der veſſels of een lungs and enc ephalon deſtroyed. 
For if only an inereaſed quantity of good chy le, fud- 
denly, mixing with the blood, can excite a feyer, 
whe miſchiefs may we not expect from a corrupt 
ichor poured into the blood? But when the matter 
ected in che liver is flowly: mixed with-the blbod, 
| is yet well-icqnditioned,. it may then 1 Jas af 
Few, off K 1 be n „ 
Rog iran ch 20 abb G 


—_ —— - 1 1 Docccx IAI. 
1 N this caſe (941 ) no method of cure can be 
relied on; but a plentiful uſe of ſuch means 
as ſup net the rength, reſiſt putrefaction, and 
ſupply the loſt fluid, will be of ſome benefit. 


N Ax is ke. that in oa e preſent circumſtances ; 
there is danger that. th: very worſt. conſequences | 
may follow when the blood is loaded'with'a purulent 
cacoctiymy ;' but till more, if the matter collected 
in the liver is already converted into a putrid ſanies; 
In this caſe, the onſy indication is th Waſh out from 
the blood the corrupted matter, by large quantities 
of diluting and mild: deterging name z T0. Prevent 
the putrefact action, or correct it as much as poſſible. 
Whey boiled with ſorrel; wy A: ich broth, 
with. orange or citron juice, old hock; 
0 rice, or, oatmeal, grüe KAY ere preferable 
ro all — teme jes- The mineral acid ſpirits, eſpe⸗ 
cially thoſe from al, and mineral waters are here 
Teal: beneficial... Forms of medicines proper in 
this Eaſe are mur edi in the Ne Ae 0 det tf 
FN nt e 1 85 ws 7 PRES 
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K 36 N:. 5 )J the tumour; properly ſecured, 
is to be opened either by burning of flax upon 
the part: the actual cautery, by cauſtics, or 
by the lancet; and the wound is to be erode 
ſo deep by the uſe of gentle eſcharvtics and Tap- 
| Puratives, as to extend to the abſceſs itſelf. 


| An u den i is endeady to be preferred to all the 
above methods. PX, 
.H4 4 A : | A P H. 


Aph. 944, re. of an nn . 


A * H. 'DCCCCXLIV. 


15 ＋ chen We pus diſcharged from the abſceſs 

is white, even, ſmooth, without any ſmell, 
not tinging the probe, there are hopes of a 
recovery. It ought now to be treated as an ulcer, | 


and detergent medicines at the ſame time given 
internally. 


* 


A P H. DCCCCXLY. 


UT if a ſanious or filthy ichor is at. 

charged, of a yellow, brown, livid, black 
colour, and fetid, tinging the probe with the 
colours of the rainbow, and like the lees of 
oil, the liver will be gradually eroded, the pa- 
tient waſted, with almoſt the ſame Wrne 
as were enumerated at Aph. 947. | | 


14 


By is matter; "> Aren from Jandable x pus, we 


know. that the parts. ulcerated. mut bs, an the very, 
worſt condition. | | | 


A P H. ' DCCECXLYVI. | 
AGAIN, if alive an anon of the 


liver, the circumſtances be as before'enuw 
merated at Aph. 392, a ſcirrhus is then formed 
in the part, which by its bulk, hardneſs, and 
increaſe, will hurt the part wherein it is ſeated, 
and alſo thoſe adjacent; from whence again * 
moſt the ſame evils enumerated at Aph. 918, 
will be produced, but more ſlowly. This 
: ſcirrhus will not yield to emollients, and acrid 
Vor. III. . F W 


66 Of an HeyeaTiT1s. Aph. 947, &. 
remedies ſoon convert it into a horrible cancer, 
the dreadful effects of which may be underſtood 
from comparing the particulars of Aph. 499, 
with the nature of this part affected. The 


principal effect of this ſeirrhus is a en 
Jaundice. | 


A P H. 3 


JEN CE it is evident that a ſcirrhus ought 
to be treated with the utmoſt gentlenels, 
| _ that it is hardly ever cured. 


See what has been ſaid of a ſcirrhus at Aph. 484, 
and thoſe ann ng | 


AP H. DcccxL VII. 


B UT if a light inflammation ſeizes only a 
{mall part of the liver, it will give riſe to 
a ſmall * a ſcirrhous knot, a puſtle, or to 
à ſmall abſceſs; which of themſelves can do no 
great hurt, but upon the approach of a fever, 
are productive of numerous evils. TA 


The ſubſtance K . viſcera, which the ancients 
imagined to be an unorganiſed pulp, is now de- 


monſtrated to be a congeries of ſmall veſſels, and 


we are enabled, 8 the help of 5 to per- 
ceive in parts of the human body prepared by injec- 
tion, that the veſſels which my 1  branclgs on all 
ſides, communicate one with another, by which me- 


Chaniſm, a ſmall obſtruction in any part will not be 


able to intercept immediately the circulation of the hu- 
mours in the part affected; which will in ſome mea- 
ſure be performed by the anaſtamoſing branches of 
the "unobftrudted veſſels. If therefore ſuch a flight | 
4-745 0086 | inflammation 


—— 


QA 1 


„ 
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infiammation ſeizes but a ſmall part of the liver, it 
can occaſion no great miſchief, and is, for this rea- 
ſon, either not known, or neglected in the cure, al- 
though it goes on to produce the ſame effects in the 
part affected, only in a leſs degree, which a violent 
inflammation of the whole liver does. Such a fleg- 
mon may therefore occaſion a ſmall ſcirrhus, or ſome- 
times a little ſtone, when the humours ſecreted in the 
liver, or the blood itſelf, are diſpoſed: to form ſuch 
ſtony concretions. See Aph. 916. But it is certain 
that ſuch a hard tubercle, though ſmall, will yet 
compreſs, and in ſome meaſure injure the adjacent 
veſſels, but will give little uneaſineſs ſo long as the 
circulation continues ſedate; but when 2 in- 
vades and cauſes a diſtention of the veſſels, an in- 
flammation may eaſily be formed round the ſurface 
of the tubercle, and ſpread through the parts ad- 
jacent, which may produce the worſt conſequences. 
Thus a ſcirrhus in the breaſts of thoſe who have good 


| Juices, will often lie dormant for many years; but 


when a fever from ſome other cauſe moves the blood 
with greater celerity, the ſcirrhus is ſuddenly en- 


larged, and converted into a cancer. See Aph. 881. 


A P H. DCCCCXLIX. 


I ASTLY, an inflammation of the liver ter- 
2 minates ſuddenly in death, if the cauſes of 
the inflammation are ſo violent, as to ſtop the 

circulation through it, while at the ſame time 
a very high fever attends; for then the liver - 


being conſtringed in its vaſcular, extremities, 
and diſtended in its larger blood- veſſels, can- 


not perform any of its functions; hence a vio- 


lent and ſudden jaundice, the veſſels are rup- 
tured, the blood and bile are extravaſated, and 


the patient inſtantly expires. This event is 


1 pProg- 


68 Of an HEYATITIs. Aph. 950. 
prognoſticated, 1. From the violence of the in- 
flammation in the liver. 2. From an exceſſive 
and ſudden loſs of ſtrength ; but that the veſ- 
ſels are actually ruptured, is known from vo- 
mitings or purgings of blood, bile, and fæces 
that reſemble the lees of oil, black, green, in- 
tolerably fetid and cadaverous; from violent and 
perpetual hiccoughs, a moſt intenſe fever; un- 
extinguiſhable thirſt, and a very ſudden pale- 
neſs. | EY 


duch a violent Hepatitis rarely happens, and when 
it does, is always fatal. ; * 


A H. DCCCCL. 
FROM all the particulars hitherto explained, 


a great number of ſymptoms that occur in 
acute diſeaſes may be clearly underſtood, the 
cauſes of which being unknown, has given riſe 
to all the idle tales about malignity in diſeaſes. 
For upon the liver depend all the abdominal 
viſcera, and conſequently their ſeveral actions, 
as digeſtion, aſſimilation, nutrition, recruitin 

the blood with freſh ſupplies, and the expulſion 
of the feces. In the liver are three kinds of hu- 
mours, which readily putrify by heat; theſe 
are, a large quantity of thin blood, the hepatic 
and the cyſtic bile. Beſides, the liver is ſituated 
very near to the diaphragma and the heart, and 
when the extremities of the biliary ducts are ob- 
ſtructed, the bilious fluid of the vena portarum 
paſſes eaſily into the cava. May we not from 
all theſe principles perceive, how many and dif- 
ferent kinds of jaundices may ariſe ? Why it is 
3 2 ſome- 
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ſometimes eaſily cured, and when? why it is of- 
ten extremely difficult to cure? why it often kills 
the patient ſoon, and often ſlowly? why it 
comes, continues, goes off and returns again at 
intervals? why it appears, ceaſes, and returns 
again with anxieties, vomiting, pain, and con- 
vulſions, and what it then denotes? why a 
jaundice 1s fo calamitous in acute fevers before 
the ſeventh day; and why it is after the ſeventh 
day fo very difficult to cure? why it is ſo hap- 
pily cured by a copious dyſentery, of no long 
continuance ? why blood-letting is of ſo little 
uſe in theſe diſorders? why in all acute diſeaſes 
it is of great importance to obſerve the pains, 
ſwellings, and elevation of the hypochondria ? 
why the colour of the eyes and urine give ſud- 
den notice both of the preſence and abſence of 
a jaundice? why inflammatory, ſappuratory, 
gangrenous, ſcirrhous, and cancerous diſorders 
of the ſpleen, ſtomach, omentum, meſentery, 
and r ing do always fo violently affect the 
liver itſelf ; and why, on the contrary, inflam- _ 
matory and ſcirrhous diſorders of the liver ſo 
- remarkably. diſturb the functions of all theſe 
_ viſcera? why the liver may ſwell to fo prodi- 
gious a bulk, and afterwards ſhrink and dry up? 
why a dropſy ariſes from a diſeaſed liver, and a 
tympany ſtill more dreadful ? why, in a dropſy, 
the liver waſtes and dries up, while the ſpleen 
increaſes in bulk? and, laſtly, what the nature 
of an hepatic dyſentery is? and a great number 
of other queries of the like kind. .. + 


We come now to ſome practical deductions, which 
follow from what we have before advanced concern- 
os | F 3 : = -- 


70 Of an HEPATIT IS. Aph. 950. 
ing an hepatitis, and which afford great light both 
1 u and cure of diseases 18 8 

Symptoms, — the cauſes of which being, &c.] Phy- 

ſicians 0 obſerved two ſorts of fevers. In the one the 
circulation 1s violent, the heat intenſe, the reſpiration 
ſhort and quick, the pulſe ſtrong, large and quick. 
Whatever leſſens the motion and quantity of the hu- 
mours is here beneficial, as bleeding, diluents, nitrous 
medicines, &c. In the other, the ſtrength is ſuddenly 
weakened, and the heat being much leis, is often at- 
tended with chillineſs, great anxiety, and a very quick, 
weak, and unequal pulſe, often imperceptible to the 
touch, with little thirſt, or none at all. Theſe fevers, 
from the ſudden loſs of ſtrength which they occaſion, 
even in the moſt robuſt people, have, not without 
reaſon, been denominated malignant. Here faith- 
ful obſervation has taught us, that ſuch remedies 
are uſeful as raiſe. the depreſſed powers; whence 


ſcordium, rue, angelica, and the like, that have | 


ained the title of alexiphatmics, are given in ſuch 
| _ with deſirable effects, when infuſed in a wa- 
tery drink, with a little wine or vinegar, and drank 
plentifully: for when the veſſels are filled, a mode- 
rate ſweat uſually breaks forth, the vital powers are 
Taiſed, and the epidemic miaſma often expelled the 
body. But when this method of cure is uſed in 
the former fever, where there is great heat-and an 
inflammatory; thickneſs of the blood, all the ſymp- 
toms are rendered worſe, and the life of the patient 
Expoſed io the utmoit danger. For this reaſon Sy- 
denham ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed the word malignity, 
which the phyſicians of his time applied to all bad 
fevers, even to thoſe of the inflammatory kind. 
But as an Hepatitis is often attended with great 
anxiety or oppreſſion, and as all the functions of the 
abdomucal viſcera mult either be ſuſpended, or at 
leaſt diſturbed, the circulation of the blood through 
the vena pertarum of the liver being obſtructed, there 
will be ſometimes a great weaknels from the cor- 
= FOG. rupted | 
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rupted bile lodged about the præcordia, from whence 
ſome have unſkilfully treated an hepatitis, as if it 
were a malignant fever. | | I 

In the liver are three kinds of humours, &c.] The 
bile is one of the ſharpeſt fluids of the body, very 
ſpeedily putrifying, and the blood of the vena por- 
tarum, contains the immediate matter of it. But 
the bile has a power of diſſolving the blood, inſo- 
much that after a long continued jaundice, the pa- 
tient falls into an incurable dropſy. Beſides, the ve- 
nal blood returning from the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
contains in it the moſt fluid parts of the alimentary 
bile abſorbed by the meſenteric veins ; the blood 
going from the ſpleen to the liver, by the ſplenic 
vein, is thin and attenuated ; and the venal blood of 
the omentum contains in it much of that ſubtile dew 
which exhales from the arteries into the cavity of the 
abdomen. From all which the reaſon appears, 


why the blood of the vena portarum is ſo thin, not- 


withſtanding it is now become venal, and loſt much 
by the ſecretions made in the arteries; for every thing 
duly conſidered, this blood ſeems to return with more 
thin juices to the liver, than it had when it was ar- 
terial. But ſuch blood ſtagnating in the large trunk 
and branches of the vena portarum, while the liver 
is obſtructed, being lodged in ſo warm a place, con- 
tinually ſnook by the action of reſpiration, and 
charged with the immediate matter of the bile, that 
is ſo. apt to putrify, mult of courſe be eaſily cor- 
rupted. Hence, as obſerved before at Aph. 933. 
laudable matter is rarely formed in ſuppurations of 
che lr. . ate arr et. 
Fte liver is fituated very near the diaphragma and 
heart.] This is evident from anatomy, and it can- 
not be any wonder if diforders of the liver often 
affect theſe parts. See Aph. 936, N“. 5. EE 7 
When the extremities of the biliary veſſels are, &c.] 
For whatever flows through the vena portarum, either 
paſſes through the ſecretory canals into the porus bi- 
VU EE F 4 |  karitg 
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_ tarins, or elſe through the extremities of the vena 
Portarum into the cava. But ſince the hepatic bile, 
ſecreted from the blood of the vena portarum, is a 
fluid much thinner than the blood itſelf; it is ap- 
parent, that if it be obſtructed in its courſe through 
the biliary ducts, it will return and go together with 
the blood into the cava, and infect the whole maſs of 
circulating fluids with a bilious cacochym yy: 
But as by an obſtruction of the biliary: ducts, the 
matter of the bile is obliged to paſs into the cava, ſo 
_ ie an obſtruftion in the ultimate genes of 
vena portarum, rendering the paſſage of the blood 
— into the cava, may ſometimes ſo dilate the 
biliary ducts, as to admit the red blood ta paſs through 
them in a conſiderable quantity to the duodenum, 
from ' whence it may be expelled both upwards and 
downwards. But this difficult paſſage of the blood 
through the extremities of the vena portarum, into 
the branches of the cava, is - moſt frequently cauſed 
by an atrabiliary tenacity. Caſes of this kind have 
alen happened to myſelf, in the courſe of a long 
Practice, and almoſt conſtantly in lean perſons, of 
an atrabiliary conſtitution. I viſited a man, who 
after * anxiety about the præcordia, and a trouble - 
ſome heartburn, had a vomiting of blood, which was 
Le followed with a copious diſcharge of blood like- 
fe by ſtools, whereby he expired in a few hours. 
Together with ſome friends ſkilled in anatomy, I 
carefully examined all: the. abdominal viſcera, and 
vet we were not able to find any broken veſſel, nor 
any apparent defect in any of the viſcera. I have ſeen 
other caſes of the ſame kind, but without their being 
Fatal; but it is evident theſe caſes muſt always be 
dangerous. Theſe vomitings are generally preceded 
by a troubleſome tenſion about the abdomen, and 
the patient is affficted with a laſting heartburn, eſpe- 
_ cially after filling the ſtomach with food. But we 
before obſerved, in treating of a febrile anguiſh, that 
although the obſtructing matter was lodged in the 


liver, 


> T2 
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liver, yet the principal complaint is by the patient 
perceived about the cardia, or upper orifice of the 
ſtomach, and therefore that ſymptom confirms our 
preſent opinion. But thoſe patients ſeem here to re- 
cover; who have a diſcharge of blood into the duo- 
denum, not from any ruptured veſſels, but from 
an over - dilatation of the biliary du&s ; by which 
means the obſtructing matter that lodged in the nar- 
row extremities of the vena portarum, being free 
from the preſſure of the blood behind, is by the 
leſſer veſſels urged back again into the larger trunks, 
and the obſtruction in the liver is thus happily re- 
ſolved. See Aph. 140, and 400. | 
Hoy many and different kinds of jaundices may, 
&c.] What a jaundice. is, and how it is to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, we declared before at Aph. 918. But it 
always ſuppoſes an impeded ſecretion of the bile from 
the blood of the vena portarum, or elſe an obſtacle to 
the paſſage of the bile into the dugdenum. The firſt 
difference theretore of the jaundice will depend upon 
the bile, whether it be. the cyſtic or hepatic, or both, 
that regurgitates into the blood; and then again it 
may vary according to the different ſtate of the bile 
itſelf, ſince that may be very different, both as to 
its colour and other qualities. 
But a jaundice may be various, in reſpect to the 
cCauſes which impede the ſecretion of the bile in the 
ver, or obſtruct its paſſage i into the duodenum. For 
it appeared before, that this cauſe might be an in- 
flammatjon, and that even in various degrees, or 2 
ſuppuration, ora ſcirrhus, or 2 cancer. Again, if 
we conſider the various organs that lie contiguous 
to the liver, eſpecially to its concave part, it may 
thence ſafficiently: appear what idea we are to en- 
tertain of the varieties of the jaundice, and that it 
is 4 diſeaſe produced from moſt different Cauſes, 
pk diſtin — — only by one name. 
1 Why! it ĩs , eaſily cured, and when. ] We 
ofica meet with ſuch kinds of Jaundice as are calily 


cured. 
| r 


1 
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cured. Thus a jaundice ariſing from a flight in- 
flammation of the liver, curable by a mild reſolution, 
or by a coction and excretion of the morbific cauſe, 
jelds eaſily to the proper treatment. So likewiſe a 
aundice in pregnant women, from a compreſſure of 
the cyſtic, or common biliary duct, by an enlarge- 
ment of the uterus, or from hard fæces collected in 
the colon; in theſe caſes, the fœtus being delivered, 
and the fæces evacuated, the diſorder ceaſes ſpon- 
taneouſly. We often meet with a jaundice in new- 
born infants, that is eaſily cured. | 
Why it is often extremely difficult to cure.] If 
the cauſe is ſo confirmed, as to be very difficultly 
or not at all removeable, or whenever the ſtructure 
and ſubſtance of the liver are ſo changed and cor- 
rupted by the diſeaſe, that it can no longer ſecrete 
the bile, then tlie jaundice may be deemed in- 
VVV TR 
Why it often kills the patient ſoon, and often, 
&.] When an atrabiliary matter collected in the 
other viſcera becomes acrid, and being diſſolved, is 
ſuddenly thrown with a febrile violence upon the 
hver, a ſpeedy death enfues; which is alſo the con- 
ſequence when the liver is ſo violently inflamed as to 
rupture its blood-veſſels, and when a gangrene cor- 
rupts the whole ſubſtance of the liver. But when an 
abſceſs is once formed in the liver, if it does point 
outwardly, ſo as to admit of being opened, death 
then is as certain, though more ſlowly. But a jaun- 
dice is much more lingering when it proceeds from a 
ſcirrhus, from calculous concretions, or from an 
atrabiliary tenacity of the blood gradually collected 
in the liver. I had the care of a woman of three- 
ſcore, who had Taboured' under a jaundice for twelve 
years, which at firſt came by turns, but for the laſt. 
year was continual, and tinged her body of a black 
colour, and her eyes of an intenſe yellow. By a 
continued uſe of the juice of graſs, whey; and the 
like in the ſpring ſeaſon; with a courſe of the ſpa 
. 7, waters 
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waters in the ſummer months, and a great quantity 
of venice- ſoap given with honey in the winter, the 
matter impacted in her liver was at length reſolved. 
A purging came on, which held for fix months, 
with a relief of all the ſymptoms ; the ſtools were ex- 
tremely fetid, and brought away a clay-like matter, - 
replete with ſmall, rough granulations of calculi, 
and ſhe at laſt recovered from ſo obſtinate a malady. 
| Why it comes, continues, goes off, and returns, 
xc] We often meet with ſuch kinds of jaundice, 
which in their beginning are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; 
for after a ſlight cardialgia, and anxiety about the 
præcordia, the patient has the next day a yellowneſs 
in the eyes, with a high-coloured urine, and then 
ſeems to be very well again. In a few months, ſooner 
or later, the ſame ſymptoms ſuddenly return. Many 
phyſicians have believed this to be a critical or ſalu- 
tary jaundice; and even Sydenham himſelf ſeems 
not to have well underſtood: the cauſe and nature of 
it, ſince he deſcribes it under the denomination of an 
hypochondriacal or hyſteric colic. As I have had 
frequent opportunities of ſeeing this diſeaſe, it may 
be of uſe to give a particular deſcription of it. Br 
It is ſeldom to be met with in young Perſons, but 
often in thoſe who are full grown, and inclining to 
oldage; more eſpecially ſuch as are afflicted with long - . 
continued grief. But above all perſons it invades 
thoſe moſt who live a ſedentary life, and thoſe who 
live high, and after having filled their ſtomach, ſit 
idly inclined to the table, by which poſture all the 
abdominal viſcera are compreſſed. —They begin firſt 
to complain of a troubleſome tightneſs about the 
præcordia, with a ſenſation like that of an oppreſſing 
weight. Some hours after meals, there is a ſhar 
heart-burn, or pain of the cardia, which I have 
ſometimes known to laſt ſeveral months before an 
attack of this periodical jaundice. There is next a 
ſlight yellowneſs in the greater corner of the eyes, 
the urine is ſomewhat higher coloured, and _— 
GARE 1 | | æces 
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feces are diſcharged by ſtool : afterwards a ſudden 
and inexplicable anguiſh ariſes, without any ante- 
cedent cauſe, with an intolerable pain about the 
cardia, and ſometimes even throughout the whole 
abdomen, whence it is often taken for the iliac paſ- 
ſion, or the pain of the colic ; and laſtly, a fever comes 
on with enormous vomitings. When theſe ſymptoms 
have continued ſome hours, they abate or go off, 
leaving the body all over tinctured with the colour of 
a jaundice. In ſome, the firſt attack has only tinged 

the face and breaſt of a yellow colour, but then the 
urine is of a moſt deep yellow, and the patient finds 
no material complaint. Some have a troubleſome 
Pain in their back, and loins, and ſides, before the 
yellowneſs appears ; which Hippocrates likewiſe ob- 
ſerved, when he ſays, That thoſe who have a pain 
& of the ſide and loins, without any manifeſt cauſe, 
& become icterical.” In ſome there is an intolerable 
itching the whole time the ſkin is ſuffuſed with bile, 
After ſome weeks, or even months, the ſame com- 
plaints return, and in the ſame order. When the 
patient has been ſeveral times thus attacked, the 
Jaundice remains perpetual, worſe at ſometimes than 
others, but never attended with ſuch violent ſymp- 
toms as at the firſt attacks. The icteritious colour 
is now very intenſe, and diffuſed all over the body; 
even the ſaliva (which is ſomewhat rare) has a bitter 
taſte, and in proceſs of time the whole body looks 
almoſt black, the ancles begin to ſwell, and finally, 
the abdomen filling with water, the patient dies of a 
Sometimes the fit is ſo violent, and the fever ſo 

antenſe, that a true inflammation of the liver enſues, 
and ſometimes ends in a ſpeedy death. Sometimes 
alſo a Suppuration will follow, like that related in 
the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays . But the former 
courſe of the diſeaſe more frequently obtains, ter- 
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minating at length, if it be not cured, in a lingering 
manner. The fæces ſometimes appear white, or 
cCälay-like, a few days before the fit; at other times, 
the firſt attacks of the malady begin with a flux of 
yellow matter by ſtool, the ſkin and urine appearing 
at the fame time yellow. 2180 | | 
All theſe ſymptoms manifeſtly ſhew, that the 
cauſe of this diſeaſe is ſome obſtruction that hinders 
the flux of the cyſtic bile info the duodenum ; henee 
the quantity of bile daily increaſing, it by degrees 
diſtends the gall-bladder, until by the greater bulk, 
or greater acrimony of the ſtagnant bile, drove into 
the narrow neck of the gall-bladder, pains ariſe with 
convulſive motions: of the abdominal viſcera, enor- 
mous vomitings, and reſtleſs toſſings of the body from 
the anguiſh which is ſcarce tolerable. But by all 
theſe concuſſions, and more eſpecially by the preſſure 
of the diaphragm and abdominal muſcles acting toge- 
ther, the obſtacle preventing the egreſs of the bile is 
removed, or that contained in the gall-bladder is 
repelled into the blood; but then a jaundice enſues ; 
and if the cauſe preventing the exit of the bile is not 
at the ſame time removed, the bile being afterwards 
accumulated, will cauſe the return of the paroxyſm. 
But when the bile. has been often repelled into the 
blood, the biliary veſſels become fo dilated, as to al- 
low a repulſe of this fluid with much leſs force, and at 
length may be turned with eaſe ; hence the jaundice 
becomes perpetual. _ =, 2 
I have often wondered, that patients, under a per- 
petual jaundice, ſhould have ſo keen an appetite, di- 
geſt their food, and the belly anſwer at the ſame 
time. Poſſibly the hepatic bile may at theſe times 
be ſupplied in greater quantities, or may be more 
acrid, fo as to ſupply the want of the cyſtic bite; or 
perhaps ſome part of the cyſtic bile returned to the 
liver, may get into the porus hepaticus ; for that 
there are ways open from the porus hepaticus to the 
gall-bladder appears from anatomy. 
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It is evident from what has been ſaid, that any 
obſtacle hindering the exit of the bile from the gall- 
bladder, may be the cauſe of this diſeaſe, and that 
the cure is ſubject to various difficulties, as the cauſe 
is more or leſs eaſily removeable. I have ſeen bile 
diſcharged by vomiting as tough almoſt as glue, and 
the jaundice has no more returned after it. But the 
moſt frequent cauſe of ſuch a periodical jaundice is 
ſome calculous concretion formed in the gall- bladder; 
for the bile confined, forms ſtony concretions in a 
very ſhort time. Yet it is apparent ſuch ſtones pro- 
duce no jaundice, unleſs they block up the courle of 
the bile from the gall-bladder, and therefore if they 
are often found by anatomiſts in bodies who never 
were afflicted with a jaundice, it cannot from thence 
be concluded, that theſe ſtony concretions may not 
be the productive cauſe of a jaundice. Hence alfo 
we may underſtand why, upon changing the ſituation 
of theſe ſtones, a free paſſage may be opened for the 
dile into the inteſtines, ſo that ſometimes, even in the 
height of this jaundice, we have yellow ſtools. _ 
Sometimes it alſo happens, although but rarely, 
that the diſcharge of the cyſtic bile ſhall be impeded, 
and the ſtools. appear white, when yet there is no ap- 
pearance of a jaundice in the ſkin; but then the bile, 
although retained in the gall-bladder, is fo viſcid and 
glutinous, that it cannot flow back again into the 
veſſels of the liver; but oy gradually increaſing in 
quantity, it diſtends the |gall-bladder to an immenſe 
bulk. There is a wonderful cafe of this kind in the 
Edinburgh Medical Eflays % + 
There are only two ways of. relieving the patient, 
either by diſſolving the gall-ſtones, or by promoting 
their paſſage into the duodenum, by which we may 
hope for their evacuation, among the other inteſtinal 
contents. 4h FJ 
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I have by many trials endeavoured to find out a 
menſtruum able to diſſolve theſe ſtony concretions, 
but have not been happy enough to diſcover one. 
A long continued uſe of the juice of graſs, dandelion, 
ſuccory, fumatory, and the like plants, has, in the 
courſe of my practice, been generally followed with 
plentiful diſcharges of ſtony fragments of this kind 
among the inteſtinal fæces; and ſometimes even the 
fæces have appeared hard and rough with ſuch frag- 
ments, ſo as even to excoriate the anus in their exclu- 
fion : but I am not certain they were fragments of ſtones, 
thus broken within the body by ſuch a menſtruum; 
becauſe we often find ſuch ſmall calculi, and even 
ſand, within the gall-bladder, hepatic ducts, and 
even in the ſubſtance of the liver itſelf. A remark- 
able caſe of this kind is related by Veſalius, who 
found in the body of Proſper Martelli of Florence, 
the gall- bladder twice as large as one's fiſt, filled 
with ſmall ſtones *. It ſeems therefore that the re- 
_ tained bile may ſometimes concrete into large grumes, 
without running together by length of time into 
larger calculi, and it would be a miſtake to believe, 
that a. diſcharge of them by ſtool, followed from 


> 


their being broke into leſſer parts, by the uſe of 
proper medicine. „ 5 
The cure therefore conſiſts in dilating the paſſages 
through which the calculi muſt paſs into the duo- 
denum. It is true theſe paſſages are very narrow, 
but faithful obſervations inform us, that they may 
be wonderfully dilated, ſo as to admit ſtones of con- 
ſiderable magnitude. The ſame thing happens to 
the ureters, which have been found 1o greatly en- 
larged in 5 ſubject to the gravel, as eaſily to 
admit the fore: finger, although they are naturally no 
bigger than a ſmall gooſe-quill. But nature here 
ſeems to endeavour the expulſion of theſe calculi by 
a kind of automatic motion: for theſe icterical co- 
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Hes are uſually attended with enormous vomitings, 
that by theſe violent concuſſions of the abdomen the 
expulſion of the ſtone may be forwarded. For when 
onee theſe paſſages have been fufficiently dilated to 
tranſmit a calculus of ſome bulk, they will after- 
wards tranſmit more of the fame fort with much lefs 
difficulty , and medical hiſtory ſupplies us with many 
caſes, in which ſtones have been voided by the anus, 
where all circumſtances ſhew that they were neither 
firft bred in the inteſtines, nor afterwards increaſed 
there in bulk, but being expelled from the gall- 
bladder, have, in a few days, found a paſſage 

through the inteſtines. N 
But the cure of ſuch patients is either during the 
paroxyſms, while the anxiety, votnitings, and pain 
are preſent, or when theſe; ſymptoms have ceaſed, 
and the jaundice appears. In the former, there is 
nothing better than a decoction of honey drank mo- 
derately, in order to facilitate the vomitings. For 
theſe ſalutary efforts of nature help to move forward 
the ſtone, and evacuate the 3 bile, if the 
paſſages are not intirely blocked up, or at leaſt it 
may be thus repelled into the liver, and all the 
preſſing ſymptoms” relieved.” The ſame: decoction 
will be alſo ſerviceable, injected in the form of clyſ- 
ters, to waſh- out the groſs fæces from the colon, 
where, by their weight and preſſure, they may hin- 
der the excluſion of the bile; But when the anguiſh, 
vomiting, and pain become intolerable” to the pa- 
tient, opiates muſt be given to quiet theſe diſ- 
turbances.. © Nor will opiates here retard the expul- 
fion of "the ſtone, but rather promote it, ſince they 
remove the ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the veſſels. But 
if an inflammation is to be feared, or if the veſſels 
are too full of blood, ſo as to endanger a rupture of 
ſome ' veſſels by the ſtrainings to vomit, bleeding 
will then be of ſervice, which otherwiſe contributes 
nothing towards the cure of the diſeaſe, _ 
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After the urgent ſymptoms are quieted, the indi- 
cation is to reſolve and expel the ſtony concretions; 
which is beſt done in the beginning of the diſorder, 
when the ſtones are both ſofter and ſmaller, and may 


therefore be either diſſolved, or at leaſt more eaſily 


excluded. I have ordered the ſtongeſt decoctions of 
graſs, dandelion, ſuccory, fumitory, and the like 
plants, boiled in whey, diſſolving half an ounce of 
ſal polychreſt in every pint of the decoction, to be 
ſweetened with two or three ounces of the ſyrup of 
the five opening roots, or of fumitory. A third 
part of this apozem is to be taken an hour before 
breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper every day for three 
months. In the ſummer months I direct a courſe of 
ſpa water, and in the autumn and winter a large 
quantity of venice ſoap with honey, drinking after it 
a decoction of the five aperient roots. By a perſe- 
verance in the uſe of theſe medicines I have cured 
- theſe | periodical jaundices, and have always found 
ſtones in the ſtools, or at leaſt ſtony grumes in great 
plenty. I have likewiſe directed the patient to Tub. 
with his hand that part of the hypochandrium where 
the bottom of the gall-bladder projects beyond the 
margin of the liver, and alſo to ride, walk, and to 
. uſe all other kinds of exerciſe. VC 
But when the ſtones lodged in the gall- bladder are 
of an extraordinary magnitude, or when the paſſs 
through which they muſt paſs are not eaſily dilatable, 
there is then but little hopes; ſince we know not 
any medicine that can infallibly diſſolve theſe gall- 
ſtones within the body. But we learn from obſerva- 
tions, that ſometimes the gall- bladder diſtended with 
bile has grown to the peritonæum, and by a ſubſe- 
quent inflammation and ſuppuration, a fiſtulous ul- 
cer has been formed, from which very large ſtones 
have been extracted; and the celebrated M. Petit has 
propoſed the operation of cutting for ſtones in the 
gall-bladder. ” 55 
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Why a jaundice is fo calamitous in acute diſeaſes, 
before, &c.] When a jaundice appears in acute 
diſeaſes before the ſeventh day, it is always to be 
ſuſpected, becauſe it denotes an increaſe of the diſ- 
order, and that the veſſels of the liver, hitherto per- 
vious, are now beginning to be obſtructed with the 
yet unconcocted matter; for even the fat of the 
omentum diſſolved by an acute fever, and an atra- 
biliary matter fuſed by the ſame cauſe, may produce 
an hepatitis of the worſt kind. For which reaſon 
Hippocrates has pronounced, That a jaundice 
* ariſing in fevers before the ſeventh day is a bad 
-< fign*;” but prudently adds, © unleſs the humours 
g off by ſtool.” For if the matter driven into 
the liver forms an obſtruction, yet by a dilatation of 
the biliary ducts it may ſoon get into the inteſtines, 
and be evacuated by ſtool; in this caſe there is a kind 
of tranſlation of the morbid matter into the vena 
portarum, but making there only a ſhort ſtay, it is, 


uoithout injuring the liver, 'expelled thence through 


the ductus hepaticus into the duodenum. I have 
met with many caſes of this kind, and among them 
one, of a man who, in the middle of the night, fell 
into water, which much affrighted him: The next 
day he was taken ill of a very ſharp pleuriſy in his 
left ſide. On the fourth day a jaundice colour ap- 
. peared in the eyes, with a conſiderable ſwelling in 
the hypochondria; but on the ſame day he had five 
ſtools, which reheved him greatly, and the flux con- 
tinued until the end of the ninth day. The matter 
_ . diſcharged was firſt yellow, and very fetid, after- 
wards brown, and laſtly aſh-coloured, and more ill- 
. imelling, but on the fourteenth day a critical fweat 
enn ð ' 
But a jaundice has been fatal in acute diſeaſes be- 
fore the ſeventh day, when the matter oppreſſing 
the liver is not carried off by a flux, as appears from 
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a number of obſervations. made by Hippocrates. 
Hermocrates, was ſeized with a jaundice 'on the ſixth 

day of his fever; his urine was crude, and he be- 
came delirious; and although his fever lingered be- 
yond the time of thoſe that are acute, yet he expired 
on the twenty-ſeventh day. Indeed a copious flux 
came on the twenty-fourth day of the fever; but 
coming too late, it gave no relief: for the ſucceſs in 
theſe caſes depends upon a ſpeedy diſcharge of the 
offending matter, thrown upon the liver by the vio- 
lice ot the dieſes, | 59. Hoi RR 
Why it is after the ſeventh day ſo very difficult 
to, &c.) We have already obſerved, that the mat- 
ter of the diſeaſe being concocted and rendered 
moveable, may by a metaſtaſis leave its firſt ſeat, 
and remove to other. parts; and that this matter 
might likewiſe be depoſited in the liver, through 
which it is often unable to paſs, without the greateſt 
difficulty, and there fixing itſelf, produces a dan- 
gerous abſceſs, extremely difficult to cure. See Aph. 
Why ſo happily cured by a copious, &c.] Be- 
cauſe the matter oppreſſing the liver is diſcharged' 
through the inteſtines z but the humours in the liver 
eaſily putrify, for this reaſon, it may occaſion pains 
and griping in its paſſage through the inteſtines; but 

this dyſentery muſt ſoon terminate to prove ſalutary ; 
for if the liver be once corrupted, an incurable and 
lingering dyſentery follows. In the epidemic fevers 
deſcribed by Hippocrates, thoſe patients who had a 
jaundice on the fixth, were moſtly recovered by a 


 , dyſentery; and he commends a dyſentery that is not 


lingering for the cure of diſorders of the ſpleen; for 
all the humours of the ſpleen are conveyed to the 
liver by the vena porta, and from .thence they may 
get into the inteſtines. Hence it is apparent, that 

nature makes the liver her common road to remove 
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the morbific matter from other parts of the body, 
and to carry it off by a dyſenterical flux. 

Why blood- letting is, &c:] Becauſe the blood of 
the vena porta wants all the impreſſed force of the 
heart and arteries, that veſſcl ſerving all the uſes of 
a vein. But an inflammation in the ultimate extre- 

mities of the hepatic artery requires bleeding; yet 
we do not entirely condemn bleeding in this diſeaſe, 
fince it may leſſen the violence of the fever, diminiſh 
the heat, relax the veſſels, and make room for the 
eaſy admiſſion of diluents and attenuants into the 
blood. 
| Why i in all acute Aae it is of, &c. ] Hippo- 
erates carefully obſerved the various conditions of 
the 1 in moſt diſeaſes, and even men- 
tions the hypochondria oftener =} the wes Con- 
fult here Aph. 701, 733, and 909: 
Why the colour of the eyes and urine, &c: 1 For 
the bile being a ſaponaceous fluid, eaſily diſſolves in 
the "watery parts of the blood, and together with 
them enters into ſuch ſmall veſſels as will not admit a 

particle of red blood. The tunica adnata of the 


_ - eye is compoſed of ſuch ſmall veſſels; and only co- 


vered. with a moft thin pellicle, fo that the yellow 
ariſing from a mixture of the bile with the blood, 
is here immediately perceived. The renal tubes 
which ſecrete the urine: likewiſe deny admittance to 
the red blood, and permit only the watery parts of 
the blood, with the {aline, oily, and acrid particles to 

_diftil through them; and for the ſame reaſon the 
| bile will likewiſe Grit ſkew itſelf in the urine: by 
tinging it with its own colour. But in a lingering 
jaundice, the red globules of the blood are gra- 
dually diſſolved by the intermixed bile, while the 
quantity of the bile repelled into the blood, is = 
augmenting, wherice at length the whole body | 

_ pears of an. intenſe. yellow, while the faces — no 
longer * e er Ss _—_ of a whitiſh or 
greopilh | 
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greyiſn colour, and ſo ſoon as theſe become yellow, 
the ſkin and urine loſe their jaundice colour. 

Why inflammatory, &c. diſorders of the ſpleen, 
&c.] Becauſe the concave part of the liver lies 
upon moſt of the viſcera here mentioned, whereby 
diſorders of theſe organs may injure the liver, even 
vy mere contiguity. Beſides, the venal blood 
returning from the abdominal viſcera, flows 
into the trunk of the vena porta, and thence diſ- 
tributed throughout the liver, and by this communi- 
cation, diſorders of theſe parts are eaſily imparted to 
the liver, or at leaſt the ſecretion of the bile in the 
liver may be greatly diſturbet. | 

And why, on the contrary, inflammatory, &c.] 

For the very reaſons laſt given : for the liver being 
_ obſtructed, there is a ſtop to the free circulation of 

the blood through the ſmaller veſſels of the vena 

porta; therefore the veins of the abdominal viſcera 
ſubſervient to chylification, cannot evacuate the 
blood they contain, while more of that fluid is con- 

tinuall» impelled into them by the arteries, whence 
all theſe veſſels are overfilled and diſtended. This 
accounts for that anxiety which is felt about the 
præcordia, when the liver is diſtempered ; and alſo 
why violent pains often ſeize divers parts of the ab- 
damen, and of the loins, to which the meſentery is 
affixed, while the cauſe of the complaint lies at the 
ſame time in the liver. Hence it is that thoſe pains 
are ſo often miſtakenly aſcribed to a nephritis, an in- 
flammation of the bowels, or to ſpaſmodic con- 
ſtirictions, when in a ſhort time an enſuing jaundice 

demonſtrates the true cauſe. mmm. 

Why the liver may ſwell to, &c.] This is owing 
to the ſoft and pulpy fabric of the hepatic veſſels, 

which are eaſily dilatable by the humours that con- 
 tinually flow in them. W | 


CT 


Why adropſy ariſes from a diſeaſed liver, and. &c.] 
For the bile, continually-impelled into the blood, ſo 
diſſolves the red globules, that at length hardly any, | 
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of that colour remain. We have already obſerved, 
that a putrefaction is greatly to be dreaded in diſor- 
ders of the liver; and in treating upon the material 
cauſe of flatus and belchings, it appeared, that the 
air contained in our fluids was ſet free by putrefac- 


tion, and became elaſtic again, therefore a tympany 
following a putrefaction of the liver is a diſeaſe much 


Voorſe than an aſcites. | | 5 
What the nature of an hepatic dyſentery is.] If 


the matter collected in the liver makes its way through 
the porus hepaticus into the inteſtines, it will, by 
its irritating acrimony, produce very ſevere gripes 
and pains, with a continual teneſmus. While in this 
manner the- morbific matter may be carried off, the 
liver ftill remaining ſound, ſuch a dyſentery will be 
falutary. But when a pus, rendered acrid by long 
ſtanding, drains into the inteſtines from an_ abſceſs 
of the liver, the dyſentery will ſtill be much more 
dangerous; or if again a putrid liquid drains from 
the corrupted liver; or if a corroding ichor ſhall 
diſtil into the inteſtines from a ſcirrhus of the liver, 
degenerating into a cancer, a fatal dyſentery then 
enſues, that is curable by no Art, r 


Of an IxrLAUMATION of the SToMacn, 


„ i 


may be ſeized with a true inflammation, 
the ſigns and effects of which are generally theſe 
following; namely, a burning, fixed, and pun- 
gent pain in the pit of the ſtomach ; an exaſ- 
peration of the pain in that point the very mo- 
ment any thing is taken into the ſtomach; a 

moſt painful yomiting immediately after cating 


— 


— 
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and drinking, attended with a tormenting 
hiccough ; extreme and continual anguiſh about 
the præcordia; an acute continual fever. 
The cauſes are thoſe of inflammations in gene- 
ral, or it. may be communicated by a phlegmon 
of the adjacent parts, or from acrid ſubſtances. 
taken into the Stomach. 1 


A burning, fixed, &c.] We know from anatomy 
that the ſtomach is ſeated in the ſuperior and anterior 
part of the abdomen, is in part covered with the 

liver on the right ſide, has the ſpleen on the left, the 
pancreas below it, and the diaphragm above it, 
through which its upper orifice paſſes: therefore an 

inflammation ſeated in theſe parts may render the 
diagnoſis of a phlegmon in the ſtomach ſomewhat 
doubtful. To which add the change of place which 
the ſtomach undergoes at different times, according 
as it is full or empty, or diſtended with flatus, xc. 

An exaſperation of the pain, &c.] This is almoſt 
a pathognomenic ſign of an inflammation of the 
ſtomach. Why a ſingultus attends, is apparent from 
what was before ſaid at Aph. 659. WEE, 

Extreme and continual anguiſh, &c.] For the 
nerves ſpread through the ſtomach are very nu- 
merous, and the par vagum diſperſed through all the 
abdominal viſcera, enters the left orifice. Therefore - 
when painful and diſtended parts of the ſtomach com- 
preſs and irritate the adjaceat nerves, the moſt ſe- 
vere ſpaſms are excited through all the abdominal 
viſcera, from whence anguiſh is produced, as was 
demoniſtrared at Aphi 
An acute continual fever.] Which attends every 
conſiderable inflammation, more eſpecially thoſe of 
the viſcera. But that inflammations of the adjacent 
parts may affect the ſtomach, is very evident, and 
ipread in the ſame manner from place to place, as 
external inflammations. It is then no wonder in a 
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perſon dead of an inflammation of the liver, dia- 
phragm, or other parts, if we find the ſtomach in- 
flamed, or even gangrenous, of which many in- 
ſtances appear from Bonet's collections. 
From acrid ſubſtances, &c.] It is certain that 
the ſtomach can bear many acrimonious ſubſtances 
without much damage, of which many are obſerved 
by Swalve, in his elegant. treatiſe De Querelis Ven- 
triculi. For many ſubſtances that will injure the 
fauces, are received into the ſtomach without giving 
any remarkable uneaſineſs. On the contrary, there 
are others which ſoon corrode the ſtomach, excite 
the moſt excruciating pains, and dreadful convul- 
fions, with an inflammation of the worſt kind. 
There are again other acrid ſubſtances, in which no 
. {ſenſible acrimony appears, and yet by a latent ſti- 
mulus, hardly to be corrected, will excite an inflam- 
mation in the ſtomach, after the moſt violent con- 
vulſions. Hoffman relates ſuch a caſe, in which 
eight grains of the vitrum antimonii were given, 
| from whence violent convulſions, and the moſt ardent 
E.- Pains were excited, with violent vomitings, and at 
laſt ended in death. | - 
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he ſtomach ; and therefore anguiſh about the præ- 
cordia, with vomiting and burning heat after the 

-_ . _ eruption, are very ſuſpicious ſigns ; for there is then 
danger leſt the variolous puſtles ſhould ſeize the 
- ſtomach, and produce in it nnn, = 15 


2 
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AP H. De Cαινπ⁹§e 


Bor. an inflammation af the da is com- 
monly fatal in a ſhort time, unleſs it be 
ſpeedily cured, partly from the neceſſary func- 
tions of the part being injured, and partly from 
the infinite number of nerves with which it is | 
connected. 
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85 N T uſually, like other Ma Ron Wo” pM of the 


1 viſcera, terminates either in health, or in 
ſappuratory ſcirrhous, cancerous, Or gangrenous * 


diſorders ; or elſe in ſudden death, which 1s 


5 haſtened » convulſions, 


H. PCCCCLIV.. 


A* ſoon as this diſeaſe i is known by its FAN 
enumerated at Aph. 951, we are imme- 
diately to direct copious veneſection, which 
| ought to be repeated, if neceſſary; mil nouriſh- 
ing; emollient, and antiphlogiſtic apozems, con- 
trary to the immediate cauſe of the inflamma- 
tion, with clyſters and fomentations of the like 
kind. But all acrid ſubſtances are carefully, 8 0 


be avoided, Aare eſpecially vomits. 
We have already denn, that Welden is the 


principal remedy in the beginning of all inflamma- 
tions; and we have alſo applauded the uſe of diluent 


drinks, with the addition of nitre, honey, rob f 


elder, and the like. But here there is great difficulty 
ro avoid — * the inflamed ſtomach by the leaſt 


— 3 
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acrimony; therefore, although theſe remedies are 
juſtly recommended for the cure of inflammations, 
yet we hardly dare to give them here, or at leaſt, 
they muſt be ſo diluted as not to offend the eye by its 
acrimony, if dropped into-it. In the Materia Me- 
dica, under the preſent aphoriſm, there is a lemient 
drink directed, which yet is by the wood-ſorrel, and 
currant jelly, too ſharp for the ſtomach to bear, al- 
though it is ſoftened by the yelk of an egg. But 
freſh whey, decoctions of barley, oatmeal, or bread, 
with the yelk of an egg, will afford all the nouriſh- 
ment that is here required. A weak chicken-water 
is likewiſe very ſoft and light, and if ten or twelve 
grains of nitre be added to every pint, the ſtomach _ 
will bear it very well. But it is here to be obſerved, 
that theſe drinks are to be given in very ſmall quan- 
tities at a time, that the ſtomach may not be loaded 
or oppreſſed ; which would increaſe all the com- 
Plaints. If the acrimony, which corrodes and in- 
flames the ſtomach be known, remedies which correct 
that acrimony are to be given. But as attenuating 
and diluting liquors cannot be conveyed, in a ſhort 
time, into the blood, we muſt endeavour to do this 
by other ways; ſuch are warm-bathings, fomen- 
tations, epithems, and eſpecially by clyſters often re- 
peated, and long retained, that they may be reſorb- 
ed by the bibulous veſſels of the inteſtines. 
Ihe vulgar practice, ilch, for the moſt part, re- 
commends ſpirituous, bitter, and hot ſpicy things, is 
here highly dangerous; and the rule which ſome 
phyſicians eftabliſh and follow, namely, that a vomit 
s cured by a vomit, may prove abſolgtely fatal. 


TTT 

IF the inflammation terminates in a ſuppuration, 
numerous miſchiefs enſue, but chiefly a nau- 

. ſea, vomiting, and pain; which often appear 
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wonderful to the ignorant, and, their cauſe be- 
ing unknown, are very rarely cured; but when 
it is once known, it muſt be treated as an ab- 


ſceſs. See Aph. 402, & ſeq. 


When there is reaſon to ſuſpect an abſceſs in the 
ſtomach, an emollient decoction of marſh-mallow and 
the greater comfrey roots, of mallows, len- ſeeds, and 
the like, are to be given often, and in ſmall quanti- 
ties, to ſoften the abſceſs, and haſten its breakin 
into the ſtomach. But when the purulent diſcharge, 
either upwards or downwards, ſhews that the abſceis is 
broken, the mildeſt detergents are firſt to be uſed, 
and afterwards conſolidating medicines, as directed 
in the cure of an abſceſs. But while the ulcer is 
diſcharging, the ſtomach muſt not be loaded with 
much, nor with ſolid food; for the parts which be- 
gin to be united, will thereby be eaſily ſeparated 
again; nothing therefore but. fleſh-broths boiled 
With barley, bread, &c. can be here uſed, although 
nouriſhing clyſters may perhaps ſupport the ſtrength 
for many days, when the abſceſs is cleanſed, ' and, 
4 giving reſt to the ſtomach, promote the conſoli- 
8 FFA 


AP H. DCCCCLVL 
WHEN the inflammation generates a ſcir- 


rhus, or à cancer, it excites enormous 
vomitings, and intolerable pains, which are 
exaſperated by every thing taken into the ſto- 
mach, and are rendered fixed and laſting by the 
uſe of all acrid medicines. 3 ON 


A 
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WY P, H. cccclxil. 


T H IS | Lirchus, o or cancer, can only be alle 
viated by the moſt lenient remedies; ſuch 
as thoſe directed at Aph. 490, 491, 506, to 511. 
but it is rarely cured; although mineral waters 
are here of wonderful efficacy; ſuch as thoſe of 
Not. Aix la Chapelle, Bourbon, 8 


” All the intend) remedies dire&ted for the cure of 
A; ſcirrhus and cancer, in the above cited aphoriſms, 
will be here of ſervice. But the greateſt relief 1s to 
de expected in the avoiding, both in diet and me- 
dicine, every thing that may exaſperate the com- 
133 Broths boiled with rice, and emollient pot- 

erbs, are the beſt nouriſhment; alſo the yelks of eggs, 
wich che cream of barley, or oat gruel, given in ſmall 
quantities. But in a recent ſcirrhus of this part, a 

courſe of Venice ſoap has been of ſervice, when taken 

to the quantity Fj two drams a day for ſeveral 
months; which yet muſt be laid aſide, if the pains 
ot vomitings increaſe upon taking it into the ſtomach; 
for there is then reaſon to fear that the ſcirrhus is al- 
ready degenerated into a cancer, which will not bear 
this otherwiſe efficacious remedy. | x 


AP H. bc. 


Pro M aha hes biz from Ack re 

to Aph. 958, the diagnoſis, prognoſis, origin, | 
nature, effects, cure, and palliation of an in- 
flammation, ſuppuration, gangrene, ſcirrhus, 
and cancer of the ſpleen, pancreas, and omen- 
tum, may be n derived. | N 
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Of the Spleen.] Diſorders of the ſpleen are often 
mentioned by the ancients, but with fuch circum- 
ſtances as ſhew, that they ſometimes deſcribed the 
diſeaſes of other parts under thoſe of ſpleen. The 
left flexure of tlie colon, lying immediately under 
and contiguous to the ſpleen, may be diſtended by 
indurated feces and flatulencies, and produce pains 
and ſwellings in the region of the Faves: Thus 
Frallian, for an inflation of the ſpleen, directs car- 
minatives, which are proper enough to diſperſe; but 
it is apparent that the cavity of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines is the only ſeat of flatulencies. Hippocrates 
alſo obſerves, that the ſpleen will be both ſwelled 
and contracted again in the ſame day; that in the 
firſt ſtate it will occaſion acute pain; but when the 
ſwelling ſubſides, the pain then ceaſes. But an in- 
flamed or obſtructed ſpleen, can be ſubject to no 
ſuch ſudden changes; although that part of the co- 
lon which lies contiguous to the ſpleen, may often 
be the ſeat of thoſe flatulent tumours, which ſo ſud- 
denly appear, and as ſuddenly ſubſide. Beſides, the 
_ ancients often mention ſcirrhoſities of the ſpleen very 
quickly cured, but a ſcirrhus cannot be ſo ſuddenly 
removed, and even obſtinately reſiſts the moſt pow- 
erful remedies. 22h 5 
But it muſt be allowed, that the ſpleen is ſome- 
times ſeized with an inflammation; though it is leſs 
liable to inflammations than the other viſcerag The 
principal ſigns of an inflamed ſpleen are, an acute 
continual fever, with a pain in the region of the 
ſpleen, extending ſometimes as high as the ſhoulder, 
breaſt, and clavicle of the affected ſide. From theſe 
ſmptoms it is probable that an inflammation of this 
viſcus has been treated as a pleuriſy, and commonly 
without injury to the patient; as the cure of both theſe 
diſeaſes is much the fame. I am confirmed in this opi- 
nion, at preſent, from a caſe ſent me by the cele- 
brated Dr. Ant. de Haen ; from the whole hiſtory 
: | . FE of ; 
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of which it appears, that an inflammation of the 
ſpleen, neglected by the patient,. degenerated into a 
luppuration ; and that the matter abſorbed, was 
tranſlated to various parts of the body, till at laſt the 
| whole maſs of blood was infected with a purulent ca- 
cochymy. Hippocrates ſeems alſo to have obſerved 
a ſuppuration of the ſpleen, and orders it to be open- 
ed in the ſame -manner as an abſceſs of the liver. 
He further obſerves, that the diſtemper ſometimes 
ends in a dropſy, which conſumes the patient, and 
that thoſe who have a hard or ſcirrhous ſpleen live to 
an advanced age. | 
But a ſcirrhũs of the Gl is ; oftener met with in 
practice than an abſceſs. Such an hard tumour, by 
its weight and preiſure, may greatly injure the ad- 
Jacent parts, and excite the moſt violent pains. 
 Ruyſch found the ſpleen in the body of a woman 
eight times larger than it ought naturally to be, and 
by its weight had got into. the pelvis. When a 
ſcirrhus.; of the ſpleen degenerates into a cancer, it 
cats away all the circumjacent parts, and after inſuf- 


ferable torments, it þ produces a ſudden and fatal hæ- 
hage. | | IPA | 


Of the pancreas. Hom the ſituation of the 
pancreas it is evident, that the diſorders of it are not 
ſo caſily diſtinguiſhed as thoſe of the ſpleen, and 
when it is fwelled it muſt. compreſs the ſtomach and 
duodenum ; and. therefore diſorders of the pancreas 

may be eaſily miſtaken for thoſe of the ſtomach and 
duodenum; but then no injury can accrue to the 
patient from ſuch a miſtake, becauſe they all require 
the ſame method of cure; yet ſometimes a ſcirrhous 
pancreas has ſo much enlarged itſelf as to be out- 
wWardly perceptible to the touch; but ſometimes, 
even when its bulk. is conſiderably increaſed, there 
appears no remarkable ſwelling outwardly. Thus is 
| ne by de Graaf, who has collected together 


many 
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many caſes of the pancreas ulcerated, ſcirrhous, &c. 


by which phyſicians may learn to give only the mild- 
eſt remedies in chronical diſorders of the abdomen. 


Of the Omentum.] The omentum is extended 
over the inteſtines, from the bottom of the ſtomach, 
as low as the.navel, and ſometimes it deſcends much 
lower z and although it hangs looſe before, yet it is 
connected - to the duodenum, colon, pancreas and 

ſpleen; whence various maladies may ariſe, as the 
different parts of the omentum are affected, which 
likewiſe will render the diagnoſis more difficult. 
If a phlegmon of the omentum turns into a ſup- 
puration or a gangrene, the moſt dreadful diſorders 
enſue, when the gangrenous ichor is poured into the 
cavity of the inteſtines. When it is hardened into a 
ſcirrhus, it may produce numerous evils, either by 
compreſſing or diſtracting the parts to which it is 
contiguous or connected. It ſometimes happens in 
women, who have recovered their lying: in, that a 
hard oblong ſwelling ariſes in the abdomen, which 
ſometimes remains for many years without any pain 
or uneaſineſs, more than the incumberance of its 
bulk. But the omentum ſeems to be forced upward 
in gravid women, by the diſtended uterus; by which 
being compreſſed, it may then become indurated or 
ſchirrhous. The cure of the diſorders of the omen- 
big may be eaſily deduced from what we have ſaid 
ore, . | 2 | : 


. 
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Of an Inflammation of the InTesTiNEs, 
ann DOCS. 


HE inteſtines, but chiefly the ſmall ones, 
are often, as well as the ſtomach, ſeized 


with an acute inflammation in their membranes, 


from the common cauſes of all inflammations 
conveyed to theſe parts; or from things acrid, 
taken under the form of drink, food, ſauces, 


medicines, or poiſons, conveyed into the in- 
. teſtines, and retained in their plicæ, or folds ; 


and alſo from a ſharp, putrid, and fetid puru- 
lent, ichorous, gangrenous, bilious, . and atra- 
biliary matter, conveyed from the œſophagus, 
ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, pancreas, and omentum, 
adhering to, and corroding the inteſtines ; or 
laſtly, from a preceding violent convulſion, ge- 


nerating flatus, ſtopping their periſtaltic motion, 


and producing an inflammation. - 


It is confirmed by practical obſervations, that the 
ſmaller inteſtines are oftener inflamed than the larger; 
for the pains in this diſeaſe are uſually ſeated in the 

umbilical region, where only the ſmall inteſtines are 
naturally ſituated. Probably the large inteſtines are 
naturally leſs liable to inflammarions, as they ſerve to 
collect and retain the groſs and more putrid fæces. 
But. although every thing that ſtops up the inteſtinal 
tube may cauſe inflations and diftentions of the 
bowels, yet, unleſs there be alio great acrimony at the 
Fame time, they rarely produce this acute diſeaſe, but 
rather more obſtinate and chronical diſorders, like 
thoſe enumerated at Aph. 719, where we treated of 
2” e a diarrhœa. 
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a diarrhza. It is acrimony therefore that is the moſt 
frequent cauſe of inflammations of the bowels, but 
this acrimony is either derived from what is taken 
into the ſtomach, or from matter formed in other viſ- 
cera, and tranſlated thence into the bowels; both 
which we are now to conſider. ä ä 
Under the form of drink, food, &c.] What 
miſchiefs may follow the uſe of fermenting liquors 
was before ſhewn at Aph. 646, & ſeq. where we 
treated of flatus. Sometimes alſo we drink liquors 
- which are either acid in themſelves, or ſoon become 
ſo in weak bodies; ſuch are ale that is become vapid, 
or wine that is ſharp or ſour, &c. But we likewiſe. 
take ſuch aliments as are no leſs hurtful, Thus the 
milk given to weak infants often turns ſour, and 
clogs the inteſtines. with a cheeſe- like coagulum, 
which growing acrimonious by ſtagnation, corrodes 
and inflames their tender membranes, and from this 
cauſe numbers of infants periſh. But if we conſider 
what is taken under the article of ſauces and pickles, 
before they are prepared, we ſhall find that they are 
of ſo pungent a nature, as to corrode even the out- 
ward ſkin; inſomuch that it is even wonderful the 
ſtomach and bowels are not oftener inflamed ; which 
would doubtleſs be oftener the caſe, if they were not 
defended with a thick and ſoft. mucus throughout 
their whole internal ſurface. :See Aph. 568. No. 1. 
Medicines or poiſons.] Reſin of jalap ſoftened by 
heat, firmly adheres to every thing, it touches, and. 
contains in itſelf fo ſtrong an acrimony as to excite the 
moſt violent pain in the abdomen, and over-purgings 
of dangerous conſequence, unleſs1t is corrected by a 
long trituration with ſugar, or its tenacity deſtroy- 
ed with the yelk of an egg. Other acrid purges have 
often the fame effects. But the greateſt miſchiefs will 
follow from arſenic. VTV 
And alſo from a ſharp, putrid, &c.] That matter 
may be transferred from various parts of the body 
to the inteſtines, and thence evacuated. by ſtool, ap- 
"Tok HL © ö „ 0. 
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ö pears from what Was ſaid upon a febrile diarrhæa, ar 


Aph. 719; and if this matter is putrid, purulent, 
ichorous, &c. and tranſlated to the in: eſtines, it may 


eaſily corrode and inflame them by its acrimony. 


A preceding violent convulſion.] All acrimoni- 
ous ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, or transferred 


to the inteſtines from other parts, may, by their irri- 
tation and ſtimulus, excite a ſpaſm, or convulſion in 


the inteſtine, and by that means an inflammation. 
See Aph. 648. Eut ſometimes ſuch ſpaſms in the 
inteſtines ariſe from very different cauſes, not re- 


ducible to any kind of acrimony we know. Thus the 
morbid matter, which being depoſited upon the ex- 


- tretnities, occaſions the tormenting 7 pain of the gout, 


f from an improper treatment, or weakneſs of body, 
the depoſition of it on the uſual parts be prevented 


or impeded, the moſt dreadful ſpaſms will be fre- 
quently excited in the abdominal viſcera; by which 
the inteſtines are often ſo conſtringed, that the cir- 
culation is intercepted, and a Sodden ING fatal ga n- 
Se enſues. 75 BY FEA: 


A P H. DCCCCLX. 


N a once formed in theſe parts, 
contracts the inteſtine, ſhuts up its cavity, 


. hinders the paſſage of the advancing contents ; 
; thereupon the part of the inteſtine above the ſeat 


- 
— 


7 


of the obſtruction, and even the ſtomach itſelf, 
are greatly inflated, diſtended, and inflamed; and 


1. by this means it produces a moſt acute, burn- 


ing, and fixed pain, which extends itſelf through 


All the inflamed part; but when it is irritated 


by things conveyed to it, it occaſions violent 


convulſions of the diaphragma and abdominal 
muſcles, ſhuts up the belly, excites a vomiting 
＋ of * thing — ſooner or — N 


1 2 458 
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as the ſeat of the inflammation is higher or 
lower, occafions painful flatulencies, moſt ſe- 
vere gripes, with borborygmi, the iliac paſſion, 
a volyulus, an abſceſs, a gangrene, ſcirrhus, 
cancer, a molt acute fever, extreme weakneſs 


from the intenſity of the | as and a very ſud- 
den death. 


AP H. DCCCCLAL. 
85 long as this diſorder continues in its in- 


flammatory ſtate, it often impoſes upon the 
ignorant under the name of an iliac paſſion, by 


- Whom it is aſcribed to cold, to wind, or to 


flatulencies; and is treated with hot medicines 
and carminatives, a practice commonly fatal to 
the patient. * 

AP H. DecccLXII. 
B UT it is eaſily known to be a true inflam- 


mation, from the acute continual fever 


that attends it, from the intenſe thirſt, great 


heat, hard pulſe, and burning pain, together 
with a flame-coloured urine, rg ſudden weak- 
_ neſs. | 


When this diſeaſe ariſes from an inflammation of 
the inteſtines, i it is uſually preceded by a fever, which, 

raging but for a few hours, at length terminates in 
the iliac paſſion ; and the like is obſerved in a pleu- 
riſy, quinſy, and other inflammatory diſorders. But 
| when a convulſion of the inteſtines produces ſevere 


ains without a previous fever, then the fever comes - 
after the inflammation ; and, at the ſame time, all 


_ thoſe ſymptoms appear? which uſually attend an acute 
* 
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. continual fever, and an inflammation ; as heat, thirſt, 
"&c. Sometimes too there is ſuch a violent con- 
ſtriction of the anus, that even clyſters cannot be 
injected; which is a ſymptom obſerved both by 
Hippocrates and Aretæus. As to the ſudden weak- 


| nels, ſee the comment to Aph. 66 I, where we treat- 
ed of febrile weakneſs, 


A P H. DCCCCLXIII. 


F an inflammation invades the flexures of the 
1 colon, it forms the diſtemper called a colic ; 
but if it ſeizes the extremity of the rectum, it is 
.generally taken for the blind piles ; it is ſolved- 
by a mild, unn or bilious dyſentery. 


Although an e volvulus, and iliac 
paſſion moſt commonly imvades the ſmall inteſtines, 
yet we are certain, from obſervations, that the large 
ones are alſo liable to the ſame maladies. Ruyfch 
found a volvulus in the colon“; and Hildanus, in 
a boy Who died of a violent iliac paſſion, found the 
cæcum contracted and thruſt into the ilium, where- 
by this laſt was ſo ſhut up, that nothing could paſs 
from the {mall inteſtines into the colon ®. | 

When che rectum is inflamed, the ſame ſymptoms 
ariſe which uſually attend the blind piles; hence the 
one is often miſtaken for the other; yet a miſtake of 

this Kind is of no great conſequence, ſince both theſe 

Fg 5 8 the ſame method or. cure: however, 


1 — . 


n Alder. Decad. > p. 27. | * Obſervat. hr p. 49. 
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from a ſwelling of the blind piles, which 2 | 


ceaſes when the turgid hæmorrhoidal veſſels brea 
and diſcharge their blood. n inflammation in the 


rectum 1s more eaſily cured than one in the colon; 


as topical remedies, ſuch as warm bathing and fo- 
mentations, may be immediately applied to the af- 
fected parts: beſides, the diſeaſe may be longer ſuſ- 
| tained without danger, provided the reſt of the in- 
teſtines be ſound. But when the inflammatory mat- 
ter 1s reſolved, and makes it way through the dilated 
extremities of the veſſels, it is afterwards diſcharged 
by ſtool, though not without pain and uneaſineſs; 


for which reaſon it is ſaid to be carried off by a dy- 


ſentery ; but by one that is mild, ſomewhat bloody, 
and bilious. „„ | 


AP H. DCCCCLXIV. 


A ſoon as it is known by the ſigns enume- 


rated at Aph. 959, and 960, that the in- 


teſtines are inflamed, the cure muſt be imme- 
diately attempted while it is in its firſt ſtage, 
which is effected, 1. By copious and repeat- 


ed bleeding, as in a pleuriſy. 2. By a continued 


uſe of laxative, diluting, and antiphlogiſtic clyſ- 
ters often repeated, to the number of three, 


four, or more, in a day. 3. By continually 


drinking 5 5 of the ſame kind very warm, 
. with a prudent addition of opium, and ſuch 


things as are oppoſite to the particular cauſe off 
the diſeaſe. 4. By fomentations of the like 


kind applied to the abdomen, and chiefly by 
the application of young, live, and healthy 


animals. 5. By abſtaining from all things acrid, | 
and ſuch as increaſe the motion of the blood, 


or are heating, either in the form of drink, ali- 
„„  H 2 | ment, 
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ment, or medicine; and alſo by avoiding mo- 
tion, and paſſions of the mind. 6. Buy perſiſt- 
ing in the uſe of theſe things, until the diſorder 
is totally removed, and does not return in three 


days. 


3. All the relaxing, attenuating, and cooling re- 
medies, directed for the cure of a pleuriſy, are here 
alſo proper; but as a ſpaſm commonly attends an 
inflammation of the bowels, the moſt emollient re- 
medies are likewiſe required. For the ſame reaſons 
opiates are recommended, as they moſt powerfully 
remove all ſpaſmodic conſtrictions; but theſe are 
not proper unleſs bleeding and clyſters have been 
premiſed. But as it was obſerved at Aph. 959, that 
this diſorder frequently ariſes from different kinds of 
acrimonies; ſuch remedies are to be given as are 
proper to correct the particular acrimony. Thus, the 
acid acrimony is to be corrected by abſorbents.— The 
putrid acrimony by acids and aceſcents, eſpeciallywhen 
they are well diluted with water. But when the na- 
ture of the acrimony is unknown or doubtful,. then 
watery, oily, mucilaginous, and emollient decoctions 
will always be ſerviceable, as they weaken all acrimony. 
4. Every remedy that can eaſe the pain, and pre- 
vent the increaſe of the inflammation, are to be ap- 
plied at the {ame time. This is what Aretzus alſo 
adviſes ; and Celſus dire&s the application of warm 
cataplaſms, and to be often renewed ;' and even to 
immerge the patient in hot oil, that all the parts may 
be relaxed as much as poſſible. But that natural 
warmth which exhales from the bodies of ſound and 
healthy living animals laid upon the body, is here 
more eſpecially beneficial. The cawl of an animal 
newly killed, and applied warm to the body is alſo 
an excellent remedy. Sydenham, in the cure of the 
iliac paſſion, ordered a live puppy to be laid upon 
the belly, and kept on for two or three 8 
| — 5. From 
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5. From what has been ſaid of the cure of inflam- 
mation in general, it is apparent, that the ſofteſt re- 
medies, and ſuch as have no acrimony, are here 
only proper ; and that the uſe of heating medicines 
muſt be very hurtful, as was before demonſtrated at 
Aph. 961; and yet we read, that the moſt eminent 


phyſicians have uſed the more acrid medicines with 


wonderful ſucceſs, eſpecially purgatives, and many 
other things, to reſtore a free paſſage through the in- 
teſtinal tube. This is a point that deſerves our con- 
ſideration. 5 8 | 


For it is here to be obſerved, that beſides an in- 


flammation of the inteſtines, there is often ſome ob- 
{ſtruction which blocks up the cavity of the inteſtines, 
and which muſt be removed in order to effect a cure, 


If this obſtruction proceeds from an inflammatory 
ſwelling. only, it is evident the medicines here recom- 


mended are proper, and that theſe alone muſt be giv- 
en; becauſe an irritatioi: of the inflamed parts, by the 
ſtimulus of cathartics, or other acrids, will always 


do hurt. But if ſome obſtructing matter blocks uß 


the cavity of the inteſtines, whether that pre- exiſted 


before the inflammation, or was there formed while 


the inflammatory tumour ſtreightened the inteſtinal 


tube, it muſt, in both caſes, be removed. More- 


over, if a volvulus be formed, that muſt be extri- 


cated to procure a free paſſage through the inteſtines. 
Now as the ingeſta are protruded from the ſtomach 


. down to the anus by the periſtaltic motion of the in- 
teſtines, phyſicians have attempted to remove theſe 
obſtacles by ſtimulating cathartics, in order to in- 


creaſe this propulſive motion. Peyerus obſerved, 
that a volvulus, or introſuſception of the inteſtine, 


would unfold itſelf again by their periſtaltic motion. 
Others have directed the uſe of the ponderous me- 
tals, that theſe deſcending through the cavity of the 
inteſtines might, by their weight, remove the ob- 


ſtructing obſtacle; and in this way various means 


have been tried, ſometimes with good effects, and 
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ſometimes with bad. It will therefore be neceſſary to 
examine in this place, what reaſon dictates, and what 
experience has taught. | A 
An inflammation of the inteſtines ought, at firſt, 
to be treated in the antiphlogiſtic method by bleed- 
ing, fomentations, emollient clyſters, &c. Hippo- 
crates drew blood from the head, and from the arms; 
put the patient in a tub of warm water, anointed 
him with oil, and applied warm fomentations. Af- 
ter this he endeavoured to evacuate the indurated 
feces lodged in the rectum by means of a ſuppoſito- 
ry; and at laſt injected a clyſter. When. thefe had 
no effect, he then ordered © wind to be blown into 
< the body by a pair of bellows, to diſtend both the 
* abdomen and the contracted inteſtines,” &c. 
Trallian®, treating upon the cure of this diſorder, 
 fays, © that if it be a cold colic, or an iliac affection, 
* without an inflammation, the cure by inflation will 
& ſucceed ; but when the inteſtines are inflamed, this 
method of cure will be not only uſeleſs, but even 
“ hurtful.” He gives the ſame caution in reſpect 
to purges, when he ſays, © if the diſeaſe ariſes from 
an inflammation of the inteſtines, you muſt not 
* adminiſter purges, eſpecially in the beginning, 
« when the inflammation is yet crude : for thole 
< who in this ſtate give cathartics, have done great 
< miſchief to their patients, and even | occaſioned 
<< their death,” So likewiſe Aretzus®, after bleed- 
ing, even till the patient faints, and after the uſe of 
clyſters, fomentations, cupping, theriaca, &c. adds, 
<«« but if the pain neither remits, nor the wind or fæ- 
ces diſcharge themſelves, then it will be neceſſary 
to give the purging medicine called hiera.” Sy- 
denham following their method, gave a cathartic 
when the pain and vomiting ceaſed for two or three 
days. In another place *, after copious bleeding, 
= Hippocrat. de Morbis, lib. iii. >» Lib. x. cap. 1. p. 582" 
© Lib. ui. p. 106. Seck. i. cap. 4. Sed, iy, cap, 7* 


he 
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he directs a lenient purge to be given the next day; 
but then the pain was neither ſo fixed, nor the vo- 
miting ſo frequent as at other times. When he 
thought the ſtronger cathartics neceſſary, he then 
| gave an anodyne to allay the paſms of the inteſtines. 
Vid. Schedul. Monitoria. 

But cathartics have been adminiſtered i in the form 
of clyſters, with good ſucceſs, after the uſe of anti- 
phlogiſtic remedies ; and Sydenham found the ſmoak 
of tobacco, blown into the bowels, the moit effectual 
of all remedies. Hoffman determines nothing of 
this practice from his own experience, but affirms, | 
that it opens the bodies of horſes, and that the com- 
mon people eaſe the ſevereſt colicy pains by ſwallow- 
ing the ſmoak of tobacco. Heiſter found this re- 
medy ſo effectual in the cure of incarcerated ruptures, 
as to prevent the uſe of the knife, and has therefore 
contrived a proper inſtrument for the commodious 
adminiſtration of this remedy. 

As to the uſe of the ponderous metalline bodies, | 
authors differ greatly. Helmont boldly affirms, chat 
no one can periſh of the iliac paſſion, if they do but 

ſwallow leaden bullers. But if we conſider that the 

inteſtine is dilated above the obſtructed part, theſe 
heavy bodies will lodge there without prefling direct- 

ly with their weight upon the obſtruction. If there 
be alſo a volyulus of chas fort, in which the ſuperior 
contracted part of the inteſtine is received into rhe 
inferior dilated portion; theſe -ponderous remedies 
may increaſe. the diforder, by protruding the con- 
fined inteſtine further into the dilated part. There- 
fore Sydenham, with good reaſon, affirms, that theſe 
' remedies are of little ſervice, and are frequently the 
cauſe of conſiderable miſchief. But the ute of quick- 
ſilver, though likewiſe condemned by Sydenham, is 
yet applauded by many phyſicians of conſiderable. 
note. Yan Heers aſſures us, he often gave it with- 
out any damage, and that, in a moment's time, 
it ran through the bowels, bringing with it the ob- 


lte ucting 
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ſtructing fæces. Zacutus Luſitanus informs us, 


that many have been cured of the moſt deſperate 


iliac paſſion by drinking three pounds of quickſilver 


in warm water. That it may be taken ſafely, if it 


ſpeedily paſſes through the body, we are taught by 


numerous obſervations ; and perhaps it is ſzfeſt when 


given in the greateſt quantity ; for then it runs of 
more eaſily by ſtool ; but when it lies long in the 


body, and gets into the blood by the bibulous veins - 


we 


of the inteſtines, it may then produce very different 


conſequences, and all the diſorders ariſing from an 
aubuſe of quickſilver. But notwithſtanding this, it 


ought to be tried in this dangerous diſeaſe, as it has 


been attended ſometimes with happy effects. 
But other remedies have been tried by phyſicians 


with ſucceſs, which at firſt view ſeem rather to be 


hurtful. Hoffman having in vain tried bleeding, 


emollient clyſters, and various other medicines for 
violent pains of the abdomen, in a woman who had 


a ſuppreſſion of the menſes from a fright ; the phy- 


fician who attended with him, propoſed the drinking 


of cold water, to which he at laſt conſented. Two 
cups of water were given ſeveral times a day, the 


body and feet being firſt well covered. A copi- 


ous' ſweat enſued, and afterwards a comfortable 


ſleep, with a removal of the pains in the abdomen ; 


and the ſame phyfician aſſured him, that he had of- 


ten, in the ſame: caſe, applied linen cloths dipt in 


cold water with wonderful ſucceſs. The ſame cele- 
brated author gives us a caſe of the like kind from 


Septalius. In the Edinburgh Medical Eflays © there 


are ſeveral caſes which confirm the ſucceſs of this 


method of cure. c 


The ancient phyſicians ſometimes likewiſe made 
uſe of this method of cure. Trallian , in the cure 


of colics, ariſing from hot bilious humours, gave 


Obſervat. Med. p. 37. - * Med, Ration. tom. iv. p. 2. 


p- 335. S. Vol. v. P. 2. page 893. Lib. x. page 585. 


cold | 
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cold water to patients who were of « ſtrong habit, 
and whoſe viſcera had no defect: an he even ſays, 
that he had ſucceſsfully injected things actually cold, 
by the anus. Hippocrates * recommends the pour- 
ing on plenty of cold water for a tetanus, in young 
men of a fleſhy habit in the midſt of ſummer; and 
the ſame likewiſe. for an eryſipelas not ulcerated ?. . 
He even informs us, that convulſions are relieved, . 
and pains removed by the affuſion of much cold 
water. But in this diſeaſe there is both an obfti- 
nate ſpaſm, and an inflammation of the inteſtines at. 
the ſame time, with the moſt intenſe pain. 
We now ſee the happy effects of bold practice in 

moſt deſperate diſeaſes ; and if any one preſumes to 
condemn the like as raſh attempts, let him remem-" 
ber what Celſus formerly ſaid, in treating upon the 
ancient method of giving cold water in fevers ; © As. 
<« it is impoſſible for the ſame things to be ſuitable. 
* to every body, thoſe commonly who are not re- 
„ ſtored by a rational method, are relieved by teme- 
< rity.”——Bur it is a practice ſtill more audacious 
to cut into the abdomen, pull out the inteſtines, and 
ſearch for the ſeat of the volvulus, to replace the in- 
teſtines again, and ſew up the belly: yet this is a 
practice propoſed by Barbeite, rather than to give up 
the patient to certain death. In Bonettus we read of 
the operation actually performed by a bold young fur- 
geon, and with the moſt happy event: and, not long 
ago the celebrated Nuxke ordered the operation to be- 
perfomed, by an expert ſurgeon, on a woman forty 
years old, who lived above twenty years afterwards; 
and Cxzlius Aurelianus tells us, that Paraxagoras 
ordered the ſame operation, and even the inteſtine: 

to be cut aſunder, and ſewed up again. But who 
can perſuade to the practice of ſo cruel an operation, 
but in the moſt urgent neceflity ? 


2 Aph. xxi. Sect. v. d Aph. xxiii. Sect. v. © Aph. 
xxv. Sect. v. Lib. iii. cap. 9. Anat. Pract. tom. ii. 
page 228. Acut. Morbor. page 244. | 


6. But 
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6. But although the pains are removed, and the 
fever ſubdued, by the methods hitherto directed; 
vet we are to conſider, that the affected inteſtine may 
ſtill retain ſuch a degree of ſenſibility, as that the 
pain, ſpaſm, and inflammation may eaſily return 
again, by the ſlighteſt irritations, either from acrid 
- aliment, or from ſuch as are difficult of digeſtion. 
Sydenham was aware of this, and therefore recom- 
* mends a very thin diet, intirely of chicken broths, 
and in ſuch quantity as will barely ſuffice to maintain 
life. Celſus alſo recommends the like low diet“. 


„ AH. DCCCCLAV. 


JF this inflammation is not .cured by proper 

| remedies, and continues ta rage with the 
fame violence longer than three days, in the 

room of a burning and tearing pain, there fol- 


| lowsan. irregular ſhivering throughout the body, 


without any manifeſt cauſe, with a dull pain 

and heavineſs in the affected part; it will be a 
ſign that an abſceſs is forming there; from 
whence, within fourteen days, there will be a 
diſcharge of pus; which, if it flows into the 
cavity of the abdomen, it there produces all 
the evils arifing from an abſceſs of the liver, 
enumerated at Aph. 939 ; but if it flows into 
the cavity of the inteſtines, it occaſions a puru- 
lent dyſentery, more or leſs violent, and of 
longer or ſhorter continuance,” according to the 
nature of the ulcer there formed. From this 
cauſe the coats of the inteſtines are often voided 
entire by ſtool, and a tabes is alſo frequently 
produced. A a 0 ny 


Since an inflammation and ſuppuration are moſt 
frequently ſeated in the cellular membrane, which 
3 2 Lib. iv. cap. 13. | 5 

5 anato- | 
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anatomiſts have demonſtrated in the inteſtines; it 
ſometimes happens that, by a ſuppuration of this 
membrane, the internal villous coat is ſeparated from 
the reſt, and diſcharged by ſtool, reſembling in fi- 
gure the inteſtinal tube, to the great ſurprize of the 
patient and his attendants. Aretæus takes notice, 
that the ſame happens likewiſe in dyſenteries ; and 
Tulpius and others furniſh us with like obſervations, 
which ſerve to confirm that of Aretæus; for the inner 
coat of the inteſtinum rectum was caſt off, and the pa- 
tient afterwards recovered. But that the like ſepara- 
tion may happen throughout the whole tract of the 
inteſtines, ſeems highly probable, although the ſepa- 
rated membranes rarely reſemble an hollow tube, but 
appear in the form of a healthy mucus; which, if put 
into clean water, plainly ſnews a membranous and 
vaſcular ſtructure. The famous Symſon ſaw, in the 
body of a perſon who died phthyſical, and had alſo 
a fiſtula in the anus, that the villous coat of the in- 
teſtines was, in ſeveral places, wanting, and many of 
the abraced fragments found 1 in their cavity, 


A PI H. DCCCCLAVI. 


S ſoon as it 1s known that an abſceſs is 

formed, every kind of aliment is to be 
forbid that produces much hard, thick, and 
. acrid feces. The patient is to be fed only with 
broths, in which the mild detergent roots are 
boiled; balſamic and deterging decoctions are 
wit to be drank in large quantities, and 
injected in the form of clyſters, or the medici- 
nal Spa-waters are to be drank in great quan- 
tities, until the cure is compleated. | 


43 


= Lib.ii, cap. 12. page 61. Þ Obf. Med. lib, iii. cap. 17. I 
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When an abſceſs is formed in the inteſtines, the 
method of cure, directed at Aph. 402, is to be pur- 
ſued. But when, from an alleviation of the pain, 
and a diſcharge of matter by ſtool, we know that 
the abſceſs is broke, we are then to deterge the ul- 
cerated parts, by infuſions of the vulnerary plants, 
with honey; ſuch as agrimony, veronica, golden- 
rod, hypericum, and the like. But above all things, 
acrid aliment and drink, and whatever produces groſs 
ſæces, are to be avoided. Fleſh broths therefore af- 
ford the beſt nouriſhment; as they ſupport the 
' ſtrength without loading the inteſtines with indurated 
fæces. For the ſame reaſon whey is ſerviceable, while 
milk itſelf cannot be uſed, becauſe it fo readily turns 
- four, and produces groſs feces; as appears in in- 
fants, who are nouriſhed only by milk. In the fleſh- 
= broths may be boiled the roots of ſcorzonera, vetches, 
ſuccory and the, like; a form of which may be ſcen 
in the Materia Medica, under the preſent aphoriſm; 
but then tlieſe broths muſt be ſtrained, that nothing 
groſs may get into the inteſtines before the ulcer is 
healed. | Freſh whey and Spa-waters, will be neceſ- 
fary to waſh out from the blood the abſorbed par- 
ticles of matter, and at the ſame time dilute and fof- 
ten tne other humours conveyed into the inteſtines, 
more eſpecially the bile, that the ulcerated part may 
. Juffer as little irritation as poſſible. When the ulcer 
is cleanſed, chalybeate waters will, by their aſtrin- 
gency, promote the cicatrization z and when, for 
ſeveral days, no matter is diſcharged by ſtool, nor 
any pain felt in the belly, more ſolid food may be 
gradually given; ſuch as rice, barley, panada, the 
: fleſh of young animals, &c. and at length the patient 


* 


m y return to his uſual diet. 
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APH. DCCCCLXVIL 


UT if the inflammation ariſes from the vio- 
lent cauſes enumerated at Aph./959, and 
produces the ſevere ſymptoms of Aph. 960, it 


may eafily form a gangrene in the affected parts 
which will afterwards be fatal. 


A P I. DbcccclxxvIiII.. 
ö T HIS approaching gangrene we may eaſily 


foreſee, from. the violence of the cauſes and 
| ſymptoms, if at the ſame time there be no igns 
of : a mild nnen or of a cure. 


4 


A P H, ' DCCCCLXIX, 


T HAT a gangrene is always formed, we 
| know, from the circumſtances mentioned 
in the preceding aphoriſm, and from a ſudden 
"remiſſion of the moſt acute pain without any 
manifeſt cauſe; the pulſe, in the mean time, 
| weak and intermitting, with cold ſweats ; a dy- 
ſentery, with fetid, cineritious, ichorous, livid, 
and black ſtools ; an inſenfible diſcharge of the 
| 1 885 and ſoon after a au and eaſy death. 


75 the pain be moſt acute, and fixed in one cer- 
tain place, with a violent fever and obſtinate conſti- 
pation of the bowels, while every thing taken into 
the ſtomach is returned by vomiting or if the cure, 
was neglected in the beginning, or no relief obtained 
from it, we thence conclude that the inflammation 


| tends 


2 


112 Of an IxTLAMNMATTOYM Aph. 970, &c. 
tends to a gangrene. See Aph. 904. But a cada- 
verous countenance, a leaden colour of the lips, a 
coldneſs of the extremities, anxiety, an inflated belly, 
an extreme weak and quick pulſe, are certain ſigns 
of approaching death. Hippocrates, with very good 
reaſon, ſays, That great coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties, after a violent x pain in the belly, is a bad or 
fatal ſign *. But the beſt phyſicians have always 
feared the worſt conſequences when, with theſe ſigns, 
the bowels, before conſtipated, become looſe. Hence 
Baglivi has eſtabliſhed the following practical axi- 
om; © If a flux of the bowels comes after a violent 
e jliac paſſion; the patient will die in-a few hours af- 
< ter; for all the parts ef the inteſtine are then mor- 
*<&-tified ; from whence proceeds the fatal flux. If 
<. alſo a tumour or diſtention of the belly attends an 
, Hliac paſſion, with a plentiful diſcharge of flatus 
« downwards, the patient will ſoon die. The fame 
* obſervation is confirmed by l and ochers “.“ 


| * Y. H. DCCCCLXX. 


4. - 
3 


b T this 5 when it comes to a 2 gan- 
| -grenous ſtate, rarely. admits of a cure; for 
: It ng to have been cured before; but if any 

thing can do good, it muſt. be by Due the 
: 3 Ae at Aph. 966. 


A $4 H. DCCCCLXXI. 


UT if the diſeaſe terminates in a eius, 

there ariſes a diſorder of a quite different 
nature, which ou mY to be Fang ee 
| and underſtood. 


B 


Ty; 2 * Apb. xxvi. Se, vii. J Prax, Medic. page 110. 
| © Obſery. Bled. P. 161. | 
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The cauſes producing a ſcirrhus from inflamma- 
tion, were before declared at Aph. 392. The ſigns 


of one here preſent, are enumerated in the following 
aphoriſm. | | | | 


AP H. DCCCCLXXIL. 


1 therefore an inflammation of the inteſtines, 
* with the conditions neceſſary to form a ſcirr- 
hus, mentioned at Aph. 392, and continues 
long, neither riſing to the higheſt violence, nor 
yet is ſolved by a reſolution, or by medicines, 
or by a ſuppuration; but leaves in the part af- 

fected a ſtupor, weight, and diſtraction of the 
parts; there is juſt grounds to ſuſpect that a 
ſcirrhus is formed there. | e 


AP H. DecccLxxII. 


WHICH following its own nature, and pro- 
_ TT ducing its uſual effects in this part, creates 
many grievous and obſtinate diſorders ; ſuch 
are chiefly a ſtupor, weight, and continual in- 
creaſe of its bulk; hence an anguſtation of the 
cavity of the inteſtine, a ſtagnation of the fæ- 
ces, and the chyle; the action of theſe upon the 
reſiſting part, the matter of both becoming 
highly putrid by ſtagnation ; hence again, an 
occluſion of the inteſtine, a detention of the 
ingeſta, an iliac paſſion, a volyulus ; or, from 
an acrid irritating matter, a dry dyſentery, con- 
vulſions, a ſingultus, vomitings, continual pain, 
a fever, a waſting, an atrophy, and at laſt death. 


- 
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That a ſcirrhus may ariſe in the inteftines, is evi- 
dent from the obſervations of Hollerms* and Ruyſch®; 
and it is highly probable that ſcirrhous ſwellings more 
frequently lurk there than is commonly imagined., 


A P H. DCCCCLXXIV. 


Mies of any kind are. here of little 
1/1 uſe; but the diet directed at Aph. 966, 
may be obſerved; and thus the diſorder may 
be long ſupported without any great hurt ta 
the patient. e | 


A H. DCCCCLAXV. 


DU T if the ſcirrhus formed in this part, is 
known to reſult from cauſes capable of 
producing a cancer, the patient is then in a 
moſt calamitous ſtate, and abfolutely incurable ; 
which may be known from what is ſaid at A 
498, compared with the nature, functions, and 
nervous ſtructure of the inteſtine ;* but what 
- chiefly afflicts the patient is, an highly acrid, 
continual, and obſtinate dyſentery, that ſcalds, 
erodes, and confumes every part through which 
it Tan. attended with violent convulfions, 
and pains greater than human patience can bear, 
till at laſt death puts an end to his miſery. -_ 


„C 
1 1 upon the firſt appezpance of this ſcirrhus, 


it be treated in the manner directed at Aph. 
974, it will greatly contribute to prevent the 


= De Morb. intern. page 32 5. d Obſer. Anat, Chyrur. 
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evils enumerated in the preceding aphoriſm. 
But if, to remove the fcirrhus, acrid remedies 
are imprudently uſed, eſpecially ſtrong purges; 
then a cancer will there ariſe, and rage with un- 
common fury. In this caſe drinks of whey only 
are to be given, the diet is to conſiſt of mealy 


broths, or of fleſh broths, with the yelks of 
eggs; the moſt emollient clyſters, prepared on- 


ly from a decoction of linſeed, the leaves of 
the officinal nightſhade, or the heads of white 
poppies, are to be injected, and medicines of 
the moſt demulcent kind, that are anodyne, and 
not eaſily convertible into a ſtate of acrimony. 


When we know that a ſcirrhus is formed, nothing 
remains bat to prevent its turning into a cancer. Yet 
ſuch patients being always troubled with a ſenſe of 
an oppreſſive weight in the abdomen, commonly 
urge the phyſician to preſcribe purges to carry o 
the troubleſome load; and if he refuſes to grant 
their imprudent requeſt, they often apply to quacks, 


who give the moſt violent cathartics and emetics, by 
which the ſcirrhus is ſoon converted into a cancer. 


In this caſe nothing can be done but to render the 
_ diforder more eaſily tolerable by mitigating the 


A All the ingeſta, therefore, ought to be 
0 


fr, and free from acrimony, Pure water is one of 
the beſt drinks, or clarified whey from new. milk; 
and, during the uſe of the latter, the patient ſhould 


take abſorbents finely levigated, that, if the whey 
ſours in the primæ vie, it may be immediately cor- 


rected. The yelks of eggs will alſo be proper in 


fleſh broths, together wir the ſoft* mealy grains. 


But to weaken the ichor that drains into the in- 


teſtines, the moſt emollient clyſters, with ano- 


dynes, are to be injected; for by theſe the offend - 
ing acrimony is diluted, and the coats of the in- 
. 12 © reſtines 


N 
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teſtines are lined with the ſoft mucilage. Trallian 
ſeems to have met with a cancer of the inteſtines, at- 
tended with a very bad dyſentery, and Salius Diver- 
ſus ſaw one in the colon, which tormented the patient 
for many months, who at laſt died of 2 an iliac paſſion.” 


APH. DccccLXXVII. THC gut 


OTH it not hence appear, why in practice 
' we ſo frequently meet with pains of the 
ceſophagus, the upper orifice of the ſtomach, 
liver, ſpleen, pancreas, ilium and colon, fo * | 
vere, fixed, intolerable, and incurable ? Does 
it not alſo appear, that in every true ihac paſ- 
fion, there is ſome phyſical or mechanical cauſe 
that abſolutely hinders the profuſion of the in- 
teſtinal contents, whatever it may be, whether 
owing to ſome fault in the fabric of the in- 
teſtine, or to the humours lodged in its cavity; 
which have been found of many different kinds? 
And alſo how many different kinds of dyſente- 
ries there may be, and how wonderful they 
are in many reſpects? How unjuſtly do we ac- 
cuſe, in theſe diſorders, ſome tie kind of 
hectical acrimonyof the humours, for the remov- 
al of which imaginary cauſe, pernicious medi- 
eines are often given ? Does not the adminiſtra- 
tion of cathartics in pains of the inteſtines, re- 
quire great prudence and caution ? And what the 
nature is of that incurable hypercatharſis which 
frequently follows, in ſome patients, the uſe of 
purgatives ? How various is the method of 
- curing dyſenteries ! and what a variety” of reme-i 
dies do they not require? Is it not vain, falla- 
cious, and pernicious, to cry. up one medicine, 
: nN vii, Page 433. * > Deaffedtib, Particul. Page. 280. 
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however excellent, for the cure of all kinds of 
fluxes? or even to recommend one univerſal 
method of cure? And an infinite number of 
ſuch particulars. 1 

We have already ſhewn, when we treated of a 


ſcirrhous quinſy, at Aph. 797, that when the œſo- 
phagus becomes ſcirrhous, or is compreſſed by the 


like tumours in the adjacent parts, it may be gradu- 


ally ſo ſtreightened, as at length to intercept both 


meat and drink; hence a li:gering and miſerable 


death, We likewiſe meet with very troubleſome car- . 
ialgias, inflexible to all remedies, and only relieved ' 
y the uſe of lenients. There is a wonderful di- 

verſity in theſe caſes. I have known ſome patients 

eaſy enough upon an empty ſtomach, but after eating 


they have been miſerably tormented for three or four 


hours. Others again have been worſe with an empty 
ſtomach. I have known women daily troubled with 
pains in the ſtomach, that have left them when with ' 
child, and have returned again after they were deli- 


vered. But as the ſtomach changes its ſituation _ 


when it is full, and the gravid uterus diſplaces moſt 
of the abdominal viſcera ; may not ſcirrhous tumours 
leſs compreſs and diſtract, by their weight, the parts 
adjacent, and thoſe to which they adhere, while their 
weight is ſuſtained by the diſtended uterus ? And 
may not the like alſo happen with reſpect to the full 
ſtomach ? This, at leaſt, ſeems very probable, ſince 
we learn, by the diſſection of dead bodies that ſcir- 
rhous ſwellings and ulcerated cancers have been the 
cauſes of ſuch painful and ſtubborn maladies. 
That in every true iliac paſſion, &c.] Sydenham _ 
would have the diſeaſe properly called the iliac paſ- 
fion, to ariſe from acrimonious humours thrown into 


the ſtomach and inteſtines, by the raging of a fever; 


and that ariſing from indurated feces, and other ſuch 
cauſes, he terms a ſpurious one. But Hippocrates 
and Galen mean, by this term, ſuch an inflammation 
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of the inteſtines as blocks up their cavity, ſo as to- 
tally to intercept their contents; which is the moſt 
eligible definition, and ought therefore to be retain- 
ed. Now fuch an obturation of the inteſtinal tube 
may ariſe either from a tumour in the ſubſtance or 
. membranes of the inteſtine itſelf, or from any tu- 
mour compreſſing their ſides, or from impervious 
matter collected in their cavities ; and if, in any of 
theſe circumſtances an inflammation ariſes, the diſ- 
order is called cus, or the iliac paſſion. But the cavi- 
ty of the inteſtines has been found blocked up by 
various other bodies, in thoſe who lead a ſedentary 
life, and live on aliments that. are difficult to digeſt, 
and more eſpecially when the bile becomes inert; for 
an obſtructing matter is often accumulated in the duo- 
denum, which is narrow and wrinkled z and there 
hardening, at length plugs up the cavity of the in- 
teſtine, and produces an iliac paſſion : a caſe of this 
kind came under my own obſervation. 1 obſerved 
this diſeaſe once aroſe in a girl from eating a large 
ame of plums, and ſwallowing all their ſtones; 
from which ſhe happily recovered, by diſcharging an 
incredible quantity of theſe ſtones. We meet with a 
like caſe in Bonet's collections, which proved in the 
——_ . 1 1 
And alſo how many different kinds of dyſenteries, 
c.] It was ſaid, at Aph. 721, what a dyſentery 
is. Every acrimony corroding and irritating the in- 
teſtines, whether from things ſwallowed, or from 
bilious, atrabiliary, ichorous, or cancerous, &c. hu- 
mours derived to them, may produce a dyſentery. 
Hence it appears how different dyſenteries may be in 
reſpect to the cauſes that produce them. But theſe 
cauſes have ſometimes a wonderful ſubtility, and 
ſpread an inviſible contagion that infects thoſe Who 
| are in health. Whole armies have been ſeized ar once. 
with this diſtemper, when the. pre-diſpofing cauſes 
have not manifeſtly appeaged. © 
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How injuſtly do we accuſe, &c.] In a waſting 


from hectical fevers much good may be expected 
from a milk diet, and riding on horſeback. But if 
a cancerous ulcer lurks in the ſtomach or inteſtines, 
the diſorder will be increaſed by riding. And even 
milk, as it is, may produce indurated fæces, and will 
de inconvenient, although, in other reſpects, it is bland 
and uſeful. And as the faces are here intolerably 
putrid, if we attempt to correct them by ſtrong 
acids, the painful parts will be greatly irritated. 
Does not the adminiſtration of cathartics, &c.] It 


is cuſtomary to accuſe fharp humours, or accumu- 


hated feces, as the cauſe of all pains in the abdomen ; 


from whence the unfkilful believe, that nothing can 


be more uſeful than purges to expel the offending 
matter. But if ſigns of an inflammation attend the 


' pain, it muſt be evident, from what we have ſaid, 
| how dangerous purges ate before bleeding, and other 


futtable medicines to abate the inffammation. The 
fame ' caution is alſo neceſſary in chronical pains of 
the abdomen, ſince they frequently ariſe from a ſcir- 
rhus, which by irritation eaſily degenerate into a 
ſcirrhus. 98 8 1 5 

And what the nature is, of, &c.] An hyperca- 
tharſis in this caſe, uſually ariſes from a ſcirrhus that 
1s ready to turn into a cancer by being; irritated with 
purging medicines ; and then the continual drain of 
acrimonious or cancerous humours inceſſantly erode 


and irritate the inteftines ; whence a continual purg- 


ing, that laſts until the patient dies. | 
How various is the method of curing, &c.] As 
the. cauſes of a dyſentery are various, ſo ought the 
method of cure. If it ariſes from acrid and putrid 
bile, thoſe remedies are proper which evacuate both 

upwards and downwards, provided the viſcera are 
ſound: but if theſe humours are rejected, either by 
nature or art, the exeoriated inteſtines excite a trou- 


bleſome teneſmus; which is to be cured by the moſt 
emolſient decoctions, W n bole, terra figil- 


SO „„ lata, 
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lata, and the like obtunders of acrimony, joined 
with opiates. Sometimes the dyſentery requires 
bleeding, and cooling. remedies, if it be conjoined 
with inflammation. But if the liver, corrupted by 
chronical diſeaſes, ſhall diſcharge its ichor into the 
, Inteſtines, a vomit often occaſions a fatal hyperca- 
tharſis. Or if it ariſes from the ſanies of a cancer 
1 d in ſome of the viſcera, a palliative and de- 
mulcent cure is only beneficial. If a healthy perſon 
s infected with a dyſentery from the effluvia that pro- 
ceed from dying perſons, all the powers of the body 
inſtantly languiſn. In this caſe rheniſh wine, or 
vinegar, either alone, or medicated with the moſt pe- 
netrating aromatics, will be an efficacious remedy; 
even vinegar, diluted with warm water, and injected 
by way of clyſter, is often equally beneficial. Sour 
whey, given plentifully, both as a drink and in the 
form of clyſters, is of great uſe. But when the dy- 
ſentery ſprings from an acrid acrimony in the bowels 
of weak infants, abſorbents are the principal reme- 
dies, Hence it is plain there can be no ſpecific re- 
medy for all dyſenteries, and that a ſafe cure can 
only be deduced from a knowledge of the cauſes. 


5 Of the Ar HTH, or THRUSH. 
1 hes I . 
AP H. DCCCCLXXVII. 


BUT as in many acute diſeaſes, attended 
with -inflammations' of the viſcera, there 
ariſe aphthæ, we muſt now briefly treat of 
them. | . | 


The word aphthæ is indeed found in the writings 
of the ancient phyſicians, but they do not ſeem to 
have always underſtood by it the diſeaſe of which we 
Tip Sn N 
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now treat. They frequently give this appellation to 
ſmall ulcers ſeated in the internal parts of the mouth, 
which often appear ſolitary and diſtin& ; and theſe 
have a white or yellow ſpeck in the middle, while 
their circumference appears red, inflamed, and pain- 
ful. If we read AÆAdtiuss * deſcription of aphthæ, it 
will appear, that he means thoſe little ulcers which 
are common to infants, and for the moſt part very 
eaſily cured by gentle aſtringents, which are not 
proper for the cure of aphthæ that ariſe in acute in- 
flammatory diſeaſes, as will hereafter appear. But 
the deſcription of aphthe given us in the Lexicon of 
Julius Pollux well enough agrees with ours; for his 
words are, An aphtha is a ſuperficial exulceration 
< and abſceſs, which appear white on the tongue, 
s tonſils, uvula, or throat.” This deſcription in- 
| cludes both kinds of aphthæ, namely, thoſe re- 
marked by the ancients, and thoſe likewiſe of which 
we now treat. Ps | 


A. P H. DCCCCLXXIX. 


FPHESE aphthæ are ſmall, round, ſuper- 
+ ficial ulcers, ſeated in the internal parts 
of the mouth. In compliance to cuſtom, they 
are here called ulcers : but, properly ſpeaking, 
they are rather a ſort of eruptive puſtules, that 
riſe above the ſurface of the internal parts of 
the mouth, from whence they fall off, leaving 
the parts to which they adhered in their natu- 
Kal ſtate. 3 


2 Lib. viii. cap. 42. d 15; iv; Cap. 25. ſec. 200. p. 470. 
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Fon. an accurate examination of cheſe 

F aphthz, they appear to be exulcerations of 

the extreme emiſſary ducts, by which the fa- 

liva and mucus are ſecreted, and conveyed into 

|. the mouth, formed by an obturation of theſe - 

| canals by a thick, viſcid e wn pad 
e 


In our Phyſiological Leftures It was epd 
that a great quantity of thin juices are diſcharged 
from the internal ſurface of the mouth, in order to 
be mixed with our aliments in maſtication; and there 
are beſides numberleſs mueous cryptæ, or cells, in 
the back of the tongue, tonſils, pharynx, cefophagus, 
&c. which ſecern a thick mucus for the lubrication 
of theſe parts. All this is confirmed by anatomical in- 
Jections. Aphthæ therefore ſeem to ariſe from a 
morbid tenacity- of -this mucous humour, ſo that it 
cannot paſs through the ultimate extremities of theſe 
duds, but there ſtops, and blocks up the excretory 
openings into the mouth, while the force of the hu- 
mour urging from behind, diſtends the ends of the 
veſſels above the ſurface, and thus mne the 
hehre 2 . 
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APHTH A are therefore ſeated 3 in all hol 


parts where theſe emiſſariesdiſcharge them- 
ſelves, and conſequently may be in the lips, 
gums, internal fide of the cheeks, tongue, pa- 
late, fauces, uvula, cſophagus, ſtomach, and 
ſmall inteſtines, where they are much of the | 
fame kind, | 3g 
Aphthe 
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Aphthæ appear in all the parts enumerated in the 
text, and are therefore eaſily diſtinguiſned from that 
ſordes which ſometimes incruſts the tongue in acute 
diſeaſes. But aphthæ never cover the tongue only, 
without affecting hkewiſe the other parts of the 
mouth, more or leſs; yet this is not ſufficient to aſ- 
ſure us, that they are alſo diſperſed through the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines. But when they begin to fall 
off, we ſee large fragments diſcharged by ſpitting, 
and the like kind alſo by ftool, and in ſuch quantities, 
as cannot be ſuppoſed to come from the fauces and 
ſophagus. Kelclaer collected in a few Days ſuch 
quantities of thoſe aphthous incruſtations from the 
e and ſtools as have filled ſeveral baſons. But 
this will appear the leſs wonderful, if we confider, 
that when ſome fall off, others ſprout up again, and 
thus repeatedly for ſeveral times. Whence we may 
conclude, that aphthæ are alſo ſeated in the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, as well as in the mouth, &c. 
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APHTHE are moſt common to the northern 


nations, to thoſe who live in low or marſhy 
countries, in warm and rainy ſeaſons; to in- 
fants, and to old people. 


It is certain this diſeaſe is hardly known in hot 
countries. Ketclaer * was of opinion, that the hu- 
man body being more open in the warmer regions, 
the matter of this diſeaſe was carried off by perſpira- 
tion and ſweat. And he likewiſe affirms, that copious 
ſweats and urines render the aphthæ more fafe and 
mild. Perhaps it may be alſo remarked, that in re- 
gions where the. aphthæ do not appear, the red and 


white miliary eruptions are frequent. Is there not 


then a humour here depoſited upon the external ſkin, 


2 De Aphthis. p. 15. d Ibid. p. 30, 31. mY 
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like that of the aphthæ in the mouth and prime viæ? 
Certain we are, that miliary eruptions often attend 
acute and continual fevers; and there is alſo a diſ- 
agreeable ſmell, reſembling that of vapid vinegar, 
diffuſed through the patient's apartment; which ſort 
of ſmell I have often obſerved in aphthous incruſta- 
tions. The white miliary eruptions ſeem to be filled 
with a pellucid liquor, projecting above the ſurface 
of the cuticle, which dry up, ſcale off, and often re- 
turn again. Many like circumſtances are obſerved' 
in the aphthe ; for they are always preceded by an 
anxiety about the præcordia, a weakneſs, and a {light 
drowſineſs. The ſame ſymptoms alfo precede the 
miliary eruptions, which afterwards diſappear. Some- 
times the miliary eruptions diſappear ſuddenly, ſo do 
the aphthæ; but then the fever returns with vio- 
lence, with an oppreſſion about the præcordia, which 
cannot be relieved-until the aphthæ come out again. 
The aphthæ in children a few weeks after their 
birth, are ſo favourable, as ſeldom to require the 
advice of a phyſician; but in the continual fevers 
of old people, they often prove very dangerous. 
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UT before the aphthæ appear, they are 
uſually preceded by a continual putrid fe- 
ver, or by an intermittent that changes into a 
continual, beginning with a diarrhza, or dy- 
ſentery ; a violent and continual nauſea, vomit- 
ings, loſs of appetite ; great anxiety about the 
przcordia, that frequently returns; a great 
weakneſs, and a conſiderable evacuation of ſome - 
kind of humour; a ſtupor and dulneſs, a con- 
tinual drowſineſs; and a ſenſe of weight and 
pain in the ſtomach, - T's 204 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the ſymptoms which uſually precede 


an eruption of the aphthæ, and alſo the ſigns which 
indicate the degree of danger that may be feared 
from them. | 5 Fee 
It is certain, if we exempt new-born infants, that 
aphthæ rarely appear without a continual fever; 
but they moſt frequently attend autumnal fevers that 
are remitting and readily degenerate into continuals; 
or thoſe that in the beginning are of the continual kind, 
grow afterwards more moderate, and aſſume the type 
of an intermittent. But aphthæ more frequently 
follow after fevers that begin with a diarrhea or dy- 
ſentery, as Sydenham has obſerved ; eſpecially when 
a hot regimen has been uſed, or the evacuation of 
the morbid matter checked by the uſe of aſtringents. 
A violent and continual nauſea, &c.] See what 
has already been ſaid of a nauſea at Aph. 642. 
Great anxiety about the præcordia, Kc. All cri- 
tical commotions are attended with great anxieries: 
and reſtleſs agitations of the body, as was obſerved 
at Aph. 633. That this depoſition of the morbid 
matter upon the internal parts of the mouth and 


alimentary paſſages, from whence the aphthæ ariſe, 


is critical, we are. aſſured by a number of obſerva- 
tions. I have often ſeen the aphthæ break out on: 
critical days, by which the fever has been conſider- 
ably leſſened ; and I have obſerved them to be more 
dangerous when they have appeared on ſome other 


day of the diſeaſe. Ketclaer* imagined the figns of 
_ criſes to be obſcure and uncertain, and therefore pre- 


ſumes to affirm, that perfect criſes very rarely hap- 
| pened in Zealand; yet he was obliged to confeis,' 
that the aphthæ which aroſe before the ſeventh day, 


were much more troubleſome and fatal than thoſe 


which aroſe upon the ſeventh or ninth day, and con- 
demns thoſe which appeared before the matter of the 
diſeaſe was concocted. ER. | | 


De Aphthis. pag. 19. 


Great 
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Great weak nefs.] Since aphthæ appear when the 
diſeaſe is far advanced, and are often preceded by 
diarrhæas, dyſenteries, or other copious evacuations, 
the patient muſt be greatly weakened before the 
en : 
A conſiderable evacuation of, &c.] Eſpecially of 
thoſe by which the moſt fluid humours of the body are 
carried off. Thus I have often obſerved the aphthæ 
appear in the laſt ſtage of a pulmonary conſumption, 
after nocturnal ſweats have been a long time en- 
dured. 5 N 
A ſtupor and dulneſs, &c.] Ketclaer obſerves, 
that theſe ſymptoms precede the aphthæ, and that 
theſe ſigns very rarely fail; ſo that the nurſes imme- 
diately preſage their appearance when they obſerve 
the patient to be dull and ſleepy. For as the matter 
which forms the aphthæ is conveyed, together with 
the lymph, through very ſmall veſſels, and at the 
ſame time produces ſuch a lentor in the lymph, that 
it cannot paſs through the ultimate extremities of the 
veſſels; it is no wonder, that this matter lodged in 
the whole maſs of humours, ſhould cauſe an im- 
meability of the very thin lymph. And it was de- 
monſtrated before at Aph. 704, that from this cauſe 
a febrile coma may ariſe. | W 5 
A ſenſe of weight and, pain about, &c.] More 
eſpecially when the aphthæ infeſt the ſtomach and 
ſophagus before they appear in the mouth and 
fauces. I have often obſerved likewiſe, that a ſin- 
gultus has preceded the appearance of the aphthæ in 
the mouth, which ſeems to be occaſioned by an irrt- 
tation of the upper orifice of the ſtomach g. 


3 Pag. 28. . 
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AP H. DCCCCLXXXIV. 
AT the beginning of the eruption it 1s uſual 


for the puſtules to appear here and there, 


ſometimes firſt in the tongue, the corners of 
the mouth, the fauces, -&c. without any con- 
ſtancy as to the place; and theſe aphthæ are 
almoſt always of a good kind. Sometimes they 
appear firſt in the lower part of the fauces, 
| ſeeming to aſcend from the œſophapus, in the 
form of a thick, white, and ſhining cruſt, like 
freſh lard, ſticking very cloſe, and gradually 
aſcending: this is almoſt the worſt ſort of 
aphthæ, and for the moſt part fatal. Sometimes 


the whole cavity of the mouth, on every fide, 


even to the extremities of the lips, are covered 
with hard, thick, compact, and tough incruſta- 
tions; and from theſe two the patient rarely 
recovers. 


Here are enumerated thoſe figns which ſhew the 


danger of the appearing aphthæ, in order to form 


from thence a prognoſis of the event, which is to 
be taken from the part where the aphthæ firſt break 
out, and from the different thickneſs of the aphthous 
incruſtations. If then they appear ſcattered here and 
there, it is a good ſign that ſeldom deceives. But 
ſometimes it happens that the aphthæ break out 
ſparingly, and diſperſed in the internal parts of the 
mouth, but are numerous and thick in the more in- 
terior parts. The conſtant ſickneſs and hiccups, with 
a pain and weight about the ſtomach, will ſufficient- 
ly point out, to ) the attentive phyſician, the danger ot 


aphthæ appearing in this manner. Beſides, in. this 


caſe, the vital powers are ſometimes ſo depreſſed as 


to be unable to 8 out the morbific matter upon 


__ theſe 


\ ' 


vt - 
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theſe parts, which is often obſerved in perſons of an 
advanced age ; and in them the quick and weak pulſe 
plainly ſhew, that theſe are only frunleſs efforts of | | 
nature ſinking under the diſeaſe. | 
When the aphthæ firſt appear in the lower part of 
the fauces, and thence gradually aſcend to the mouth, 

It is a ſign that the prime viz are filled with. them; 
and therefore all the bad conſequences to be enume- 


5 rated at Aph. 988, are to be feared. 


When the whole cavity of the mouth is Feds” 
with hard and thick incruſtations, it is a very bad 
preſage ; for here freſh aphthæ ſprout up, which | 
zre cemented to the former, grow more hard and 
dry, and ſtrongly reſiſt a ſalutary ſeparation. Hence 
the patient becomes unable to > ſwallow, and 1s at 


length cated. 
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Ti H E colour of theſe aphthous incruſtations 


is various; for they are either of a pellu- 
cid white, like pearls, or of an entire white, 
from the great thickneſs of the cruſt ; or elſe 
tawyny, yellow, livid, or black; the malignity 
of which colours increaſes in the order they are 
here enumerated ; fo that the firſt is the beſt, 
and the laſt the wort. 7 5 


A P H. DCCCCLXXXVI. | 
HEN the epfinhes have adhered bete; N 


they uſually looſen below, give way, and 


fall offi in fragments; and thus by degrees, and 
ſucceſſively, all the parts affected are cleared 
of the incruſtations. But this ſeparation is per- 
formed in ſome kinds ſooner, in others later. 
: Some 
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Some ſprout out again immediately, others 
ſlowly, and others not at all. Sometimes the 
ſucceeding aphthæ grow as thick as the former, 
and even thicker. From whence again appears 
both' the degree and time of danger. 2. 
If the vital powers are ſufficiently ſtrong, the 
fluids urging the extremities of the obſtructed canals 
will throw off the aphthous cruſt, and the ſooner, if 
the mouth be continually fomented with emollient 
and deterging gargles. But the ſeparation of the 
aphthæ has no certain fixed time; for I have known 
them thrown off within - twelve hours; and ſome- 
times they firmly adhere for many days. If the ſeats 
of the deciduous aphthæ appear clean, red, and 
moiſt, meg Shag exper return no more, 7 very nl 
tily ; but if they appear dry, it is a bad ſign; ſince 
8 5 often Be. 1 before, Needed the 
vital powers are ſtrong enough to expel the matter of 
the diſeaſe, If they are weakened, great anguiſh 
uſually enſues, and death ſoon follows. Ketclaer * 
obſerved this renewal of the aphthæ, for ſix, ſeven, 
or more times; which agrees alſo with my own ob- 
ſervations. e 
But the deciduous aphthæ afford variety, as to 
their prognoſis; for thoſe which fall off the ſooneſt, 
are the ſafeſt, although they repullulate anew. This 
indeed denotes the quantity oi the matter to be copi- 
ous, but as yet moveable, that the vital powers are 
ſufficiently ſtrong, and the vellels ſtill pervious. But 
when they fall off ſlowly, we conclude that rhe mat- 
ter of the diſeaſe is more tenacious, the vital powers 
_ «defective, and the ſubjacent veſſels leſs pervious; 
froni all which great danger is denoted. But when 
there is a eonſiderable interval of time betwixt the de- 
. Ciduous and ſprouting aphthæ, the matter of the dif- 
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'eaſe is only in part fubdued ; and therefore we fore- 
ſee that the diſorder will be tedious and liable to fre- 
92 uent pc with which the patient muſt ſtruggle 

fore he can recover. When the aphthæ ſprout up 

again equally. or more thick than at firſt, there is rea- 
| ſon to fear that the vital powers are not able to ſecern 
and ſeparate the morbid matter; and then, as the 
incruſtations dry up, without falling off, the newly 

repullulating aphthe adhere to them, and 3 all 

the miſchi ils enumerated at Aph. 984. | 


A P H. DCCCCLAXXVIL 


AV I N G deſcribed the ſeat, the nature, 
| the cauſe, and ſymptoms of the aphthæ, 
we may thence underſtand their genius, and 
likewiſe eaſily derive their effects and conſe« 
; Juonces. 5 
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Jon when an aphthous cruſt covers over the 
whole ſurface of the parts, enumerated at 
Aph. 981, it then takes away all ſenſation 
from the nerves ; whence the patient loſes his 
taſte ; it hinders the egreſs of the fluids through 
Ther emiſfaries ; whence a drineſs, a dilatation 
of the ſubjacent veſſels, a putrefaction of the 
- Nagnant liquids, and an inflammation of the 
-parts-themſelves. It ſhuts up the orifices of the 
lacteals, by which the entrance of freſh chyle, 
drinks, and medicines is prevented, and all the 

_ "evils produced that can ariſe from a want of 
*bodily nouriſhment, and at laſt death itſelf. 
When the incruſtations fall off, there follows a 
* great diſcharge of humours through the now | 
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dilated and open veſſels, from whence a perfect 


ſalivation; a diarrhæa, which is of ſervice, if 


the aphthous cruſts do not return again, but 
pernicious if they do; the painfulneſs of the 
inflamed parts now laid bare, often occaſion a 
diſcharge of clear blood; whence a bloody 
ſpittle, and bloody ſtools: : but if all theſe par- 
ticulars are applied to the ſtomach; to the emiſ- 
fary ducts of the liver, pancreas, and'inteſtines, 
we may thence learn the infinite number of 
evils that may ariſe from one diſeaſe; f 
would be needles to purſue its prognofis any 
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The diſorders ariſing from aphthæ are of two 


kinds, either ſuch as ariſe from the incruſtation of 
the primæ viæ, or from the pain and irritation that 


remains after that is thrown off, | 
There follows a;great diſcharge of humours, &c.] 


If we conſider that this diſcharge of humours may be 


from che whole tract of the prime. viz; the reaſon 


will, be evident why a diarrhæa enſues, and whyſa 


ſudden and profuſe diſcharge of fluids is often fatal 
to patients who have long Ianguiſhed under this dif- 
order, when both the patient and the phyſician had 
formed better expectations. But if the diarrhæa be 
moderate, and the patient's ſtrength, as yet tolerably 
firm, it is one of the beſt ſigns; becauſe it carries 
off the matter of, the diſeaſe, now eaſily expelled 
through the open and dilated mouths of the veſſels, 
and then the aphthæ do not return. But if they ſprout 
out again, it denotes that the ſame morbid matter 
Fill: remains, and in ſuch a viſcid condition as not t 
through the open ends of the dilated veſſels. 
But if all theſe particulars are applied to, &c.] 


An. the internal parts af the mouth, we can ſee what 
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es ariſe after che ena the aphthæ but 


ſo that it 


they 
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they alſo ariſe in the prime viz, and afterwards fall 
off. If now we — — that the common duct of 
the bile and pancreatic juice may be ſo obſtructed 
by the aphthous incruſtations, as to tranſmit neither 
of theſe important humours into the inteſtines, we 

may thence eaſily apprehend what great anxieties 
muſt ariſe about the præcordia. But 5 the ob- 
ſtructing cruſt is once ſeparated, and a aſſage 
made to the now accumulated bile, ae more 
acrid by ſtagnation, we need not wonder that the 
moſt ſevere. gripes ſhould ariſe in the almoſt excori- 
ated inteſtines, and produce moſt dangerous diarr- 
hæas and dyſenteries. For this reaſon many phyſi- 
cians have- condemned the ufe of cathartics in the 
aphthæ, becauſe they have ſometimes proved fatal in 
a few hours; which probably was not owing to the 

Bae? only, but to the Rs quantity of collected 

ile and pancreatic juice ruſhing ſuddenly into the 

inteſtines, and irritating their naked ſurface. 


4 P H. DccccLXXXIX. 


v T if theſe ulcerated incruſtations be very 
tough, thick, broad, and com then 
Is the ſubjacent ſuffocated, inflamed, fu uppurated, 
and gangrenous fleſh changed into a dreadful 
ulcer, which. ſometimes cuts through the os 
palati, even to the covering of the bone: but 
what diſorders may ariſe in the ſtomach and in- 
| teſtines from the lune Ir is nnn 


7 Wh doe treated of a angrene, at Aph. 423, it was 
obſerved, that the febrile matter was ſometimes de- 
fited/upon particular parts, whoſe vitality it quick- 
deſtroyed. Now as the aphthæ ariſe from 45 mat- 
ter of a . 1 on — ſurface of the primæ 
viæ, and there ſometimes proves very malignant, it 
: In" thait the extremiucs of the 1 
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ſtuffed with the viſcid humour, form together a dead 
cruſt, which deſtroys their vitality, and thereby diſ- 
poſes the aphthæ to a true 2 

The like danger is to be feared alſo when the aph- 
thous incruſtations do not ſpeedily fall off, as was 
obſerved at Aph. 984. If ſuch denſe and firmly co- 
hering aphthæ occupy the arched roof of the mouth, 
the membranes which inveſt this part, are frequently 
deſtroyed; and when the gangrenous incruſtations 
afterwards ſeparate, the os palati appears naked, 
turns carious, and occaſions the moſt troubleſome 
_ diſorders. 
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13 HE beſt method of curing this diſeaſe is, 
To raiſe the internal impulſe of the vi- 

tal humours towards the affected parts, and fo 
to regulate this impulſe, that by a proper ſup- 
ply of liquids the ulcerous incruſtations may be 

reſolved, relaxed, and fall off. This intention 
is anſwered by drinking great quantities of 
warm, diluting, reſolving, and deterging de- 
coctions. And becauſe in the worſt ſorts of 
aphthæ the lacteals are ſo obſtructed, as not eaſi- 
ly to admit theſe liquids into the blood, exter- 
nal fomentations, vapours, and baths of the 
ſame ingredients, are here of ſingular benefit; 
but the beſt aliment is panado, with the addi- 
tion of a little wine and honey. 2. To pro- 
mote the ſeparation of the aphthæ, eaſily and 
quickly; which is done by fomentations, gar- 
gles, and clyſters, made of warm, relaxing, 
emollient, deterging liquors, which moiſten the 
parts by adhering to them, and at the ſame 
time reſiſt putrefaction. 3. To adminiſter ano- 
OM Sy dyne, 
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dyne, demulcent, and gentle corroborating me- 
 dicines' as ſoon as the aphthous cruſt begins to 
ſeparate. 4. To adminiſter corroVorating drinks 
as ſoon às the fever abates, the urine begins to 

ſeparate,” and the pulſe becomes free and eaſy. 


To adminiſter ſome dann purge to- 
Ferdl the end of the diſeaſe. 


1. The whole hiſtory of the aphthe ſhews, that a 
morbific matter is ſeparated from the blood, and de- 
poſited on the alimentary paſſages ; and therefore, f in 
the cure, we ought to be careful not to hinder this 
effort of nature. For when the eruption of the ap- 

the is by any means checked, the fever inftantly in- 
creaſes, the anguiſh becomes extreme, and many 
other dangerous ſymptoms enſue, which are not to 
be relieved until the aphthæ appear again. The mat- 
ter of the aphthe therefore ought to be rendered 
moveable, and the veſſels diſpoſed to give it an eaſy 
pail:ge. The brit indication is obtained by mode- 
rating the fever, ſo as to be neither too high nor too 
low. See Aph. 609 to 611, where we have given 
the ſigns for diſtinguiſhin theſe bounds, &c. The 

ſecond, by a plentiful ofe of diluting, attenuating, 
and deterging drinks. A formula of one is given 
in our author's Materia Tomes ence the el ä 
aphoriſm 

But if the forface of the pointe vir are ſo lined 
with aphthous incruſtations that nothing ſwallowed 
can be abſorbed by the lacteals, there is chen no Way 
left, but by baths and fomentations applied to the 
ſurface of the body, to introduce, as much as one 
can, diluting and attenuating liquors, Milk, dilu- 
ted with twice as much water and warmed, has been 
of conſiderable advantage in this caſe, by immerging 
the feet and hands in it. The like Hquors injected 
by clyſters are alſo beneficial; if the larger oem 
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The diet muſt here be thin and light, that it may 
the better enter the bibulous veins that are as yet 
open. For this reaſon a decoction of bread is or- 
dered, as it affords the beſt nouriſhment, and op- 
poſes putrefaction. Honey is alſo added, that by its 
ſaponaceous virtue, it may ſcour the incruſtations, 
and diſpoſe them ſooner to fall off. But wine is like- 
wiſe intermixed here; becauſe, by its wonderful pe- 
netrability, it enters the bibulous veſſels, and in a 
manner opens a way for the nutritious parts of the 
bread. | | 
2. By the means directed in the preceding num- 
ber, the ſtrength is ſupported, the blood ſupplied 
with a diluent vehicle, and its circulatory motion mo- 
derately raiſed. But the aphthous incruſtations are 
ſometimes of conſiderable thickneſs, and growing dry, 
they adhere ſo firmly to the whole ſurface of the 
prime vie, that the mere impulſe of the fluids, urg- 
ing a tergo, is not ſufficient to make them ſeparate 
and fall off, In this ſtate it will be neceſſary to ſof- 
ten, relax, and in a manner diſſolve the aphthous 
cruſt, that it may ſeparate with a ſlight force. Wa- 
tery drinks prepared from emollient and mealy ſub- 
ſtances will anſwer this intention; for theſe acquire 
a viſcoſity by which they ſtick longer upon the parts, 
while ſimple water runs off immediately. To theſe 
drinks it is uſual to add ingredients that have a ſoapy 
detergent force, which till better looſen and ſeparate 
the aphthous cruſt. Thus decoctions of turnips, or 
rather their expreſſed juice ſlightly boiled, is a reme- 
dy approved by long experience in thoſe parts where 
the aphthæ are moſt frequent. When turnips are not 
to be had, the common people uſe ſmall beer or ale 
{ſweetened with ſugar. Veal broth with rice will be 


D 


ueful to foment and gargle the mouth, and flowly 


ſwallowed, will be of like uſe to the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and, at the ſame time, afford good nou- 
riſhment to the body. The ſame liquors may be alſo 
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injected as clyſters. Forms of the like medicines are 
inſerted in the Materia Medica. „ 
. Sydenbam recommends the uſe of the bark in a 
thruſh, that attended an epidemic fever; and affirms, 
that it is a more effectual medicine for promoting a 
ſeparation of the aphthæ, than any other he knew; 
and therefore gave it when the aphthæ did not in- 
cline to fall off ſpontaneouſly, but held out a long 
time. I followed this practice, and was ſurpriſed to 
find, that the aphthous cruſts fell off ſooner in thoſe 
ents who had uſed the bark, than in thoſe who 
not, and made me no leſs wonder at Sydenham's 
ſagacity in treating diſeaſes. But I was not at that 
time acquainted with the uſe of the bark in mortifi- 
£10ns. . 
3. When the aphthæ fall off the parts appear raw, 
and, if the incruſtations were thick, they are likewiſe 
extremely painful, and are even irritated by honey and 
the juice of turnips. The ſofteſt emollients only can 
here be uſed; and the decoction preſcribed at the 
firſt number of this aphoriſm will be of great ſervice 
and alſo the linctus compoſed of cream, the yelks of 
eggs, and diacodium, under the preſent number. 
Bur when the pain abates, mild corroborants will be 
_ uſeful to contract the over-dilated veſſels ; which 
will be effected by the decoction of the leaves of 
agrimony, with honey of roſes, recommended in the 
Materia Medica. | | 
4. But when there is danger of a diarrhæa from 
the ſudden ſeparation and falling of the thruſh, cor- 
. roborants muſt then be uſed. But if the dilated 
| veſſels are bound up, before the matter of the diſ- 
eaſe is expelled, there would be danger of a relapſe, 
when the patient is now in, the moſt weak condition. 
The phyſician ought therefore, before he ventures 
ed the uſe of aſtringents or ſtrengtheners, to review 


. 
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the ſigns by whoſe appearance he may be ſafely di- 
W — uſe of ſuch remedies. If the ke or 
matter is not wholly expelled, there is a fever often 
attended with ſome return of anguiſh or oppreſſion, 
the pulſe too is weak, and the patient faint and 
' Jow : if it is wholly expelled, the ſymptoms are the 
| reverſe. But an hypoſtaſis, or ſediment in the urine, 
will beſt ſhew the concoction of the aphthous matter. 
A form of a proper corroborating medicine is given 
in the Materia Medica, under the preſent number. 
5. It was obſerved, at Aph. 988, that purges do 
not agree with a thruſh, but often produce very 
dangerous hypercatharſes: but in the cloſe of the 
_ diſeaſe, a purge is neceſſary to carry off the incruſta- 
tions that have fallen from oy 9 and 1 — 
leſt, being too long retained, they might putrify, 
and er er farther miſchief. Bur — theſe 
purges ought to be reſtringent and corroborating; 
ſuch as rhubarb, myrobolans, and the like; a form 


of which we have in the Materia Medica, under the 
| preſent number. | | | 


AP H. DCCCCXCI._ 


ROM this hiſtory, and cure of the aphthæ, 
many obſcure practical problems may be 
reſolved. As why in a fever, attended with a 
diarrhæa or dyſentery, a thruſh appears towards 
the end of the diſtemper. Why a thruſh moſt- 
ly happens to children and aged people. Why 
aphthæ more eſpecially invade thoſe who, in the 
beginning of the fever, have been treated with 
heating or aſtringent medicines, or diet. Why 
a purge given in the beginning of ſuch fevers 
often prevents the aphthæ. Why a trouble- 
ſome and fatal hiccup attends the worſt kinds 
of aphthæ. Why aphthæ in the mouth, 3 
1 | 5 belly, 
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belly, and loſs. of appetite, are joined together 
by Hippocrates. Why an aphthous incruſtation 
of the ſtomach produces a lienteria. Why black 
aphthæ are accounted peſtilential. Why febrile 
aphthæ of the mouth, in pregnant women, 
preſage abortion. Why aphthæ attend putre- 
factions of the liver, lungs, &c. Why a tu- 
mour, heat, ſuffocation, and quinſy, ſometimes . 
follow a. refrigeration of the aphthe. Why a 
delirium, reſtleſſneſs, want of ſleep, and cold 
ſweats, are ſo fatal in the aphthæ. it 


Why in a fever, attended with, &c.] This is 
confirmed by the obſervations of Sydenham. But 
the chief reaſon ſeem to be the profuſe evacuations 
made by the diarrhæa or dyſentery; by which the 
more fluid parts being exhauſted, the remaining viſ- 
cid juices may ſtop in theſe final veſſels, and there 
form a thruſh ; but the particular nature of the fe- 
ver (hardly to be explained from à knowledge of 
the cauſes, and only to be learned by obſervation) 
is the principal reaſon why its matter generally ſettles 
upon theſe parts. V 5 
Why a thruſh moſtly happens to, &c.] Children, 
and new-born infants, have a great quantity of a 
tough mucus, or phlegm in the prime vie, which 
they either throw up by vomitings, or expel in 
Jooſe ſtools. ; and therefore a great deal of this mu- 
cus, paſſes, through the extremities of the veſſels, 
where, if it be arreſted, it may form aphthous in- 
cruſtations, but they are generally of the milder ſort, 
and ſoon fall off; and when the over dilated veſſels 
ſeparate from the blood a large quantity of this glu- 
tinous matter, children have then a purging, until 
this load is diſcharged. 3 5 fo 7 Fo 
But in old people ſeized with acute diſeaſes the 
vital powers being weakened, a longer time Fo wr 
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quired to concoct and ſubdue the morbid matter, 
and the critical evacuations and tranſlations are like- 
wiſe more ſlowly performed, and nature endeavours 
to effect that by repeated efforts, which is done at 
one, in young robuit perſons. Beſides, in old age 
the humòurs abound th a glutinous lentor; there- 
fore the pri mæ via are loaded with a tough phlegm, 
while the external ſkin is dry, and juiceleſs. 

. Why aphthæ more eſpecially invade, &c.] This 
is an obſer tion of Sydenham's. But aſtringents 
will alſo have tlie ſame effect, as they conſtringe the 
ſolids, and thicken the fluids; eſpecially if given 
in the beginning of the fever, or when there is a 
diarrhza, or dyſentery, and the morbid matter not 
yet expelled. RE 25 
Why a puree given in the beginning of, &c.] Be- 
cauſe chis will often carry off the ſtimulating acri- 
mony. 1 5 Py | 3 
Why a troubleſome and fatal hiccup, &c.] There 
are two ſtages in which hiccups appear, either in the 
beginning, when the aphthous matter breaks out 
copiouſly about the ſaperior orifice of the ſtomach, 
before the aphthæ appear in the fauces, or towards 
the enJ of the diſcale, when they fall off. But a 
lingultus, in the beginning of the thruſh, is of worſe 
preſuge than that in the end; for it denotes the inte- 
rior iurface to be lined with very thick aphthæ, 
Which are commonly fatal, Whereas that attending 
the falling of the aphthæ, though indeed trouble- 

ſome, is rarely of bad conſequence. This is alſo 
confirmed by Sydenham, who aſſerts, that a patient 
is in no danger from a ſingultus in the cloſe of the fe- 
ver, unleſs he be crammed with too many uſeleſs me- 
dicines, and that it will go off ſpontaneouſly. -- The 
lighteſt and ſofteſt nouriſhment is here only neceſſa- 
ry, to avoid irritating the raw and painful 5 0 But 
when the phyſician, without reaſon, ſuſpects that of- 
fenſive humours are lodged in theſe parts, and at- 
tempts their removal by vomits or purges, the fig. 
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mach is often inflamed, to the great hurt of the 
patient. „„ | 
Why aphthæ in the mouth, a looſe belly, &c.] 
From the hiſtory of the aphthæ it is evident, that 
the inteſtines may be diſturbed, and the appetite de- 
ſtroyed, ſince the aphthous incruſtations occupy the 
whole tract of the prime viz ; and therefore theſe 
might be properly joined together by Hippocrates. 
Why an aphthous incruſtation of the, &c.] To 


digeſt the aliments requires not only a proper force 


in the ſtomach and inteſtines, but likewiſe a due 
proportion of well concocted humours to be gradu- 
ally mixed with them ; all which is wanting while 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are incruſted with thick 
aphthz ; and therefore the aliments flow through. 
them unaltered, as in a lienteria. - 
Why black aphthæ are, &c.] A black coloured 
aphthæ, at their firft eruption, ſhews that the mat- 
ter of the diſeaſe is of fo malignant a nature as to 
render the extremities of the veſſels where they ſtick 
enous. 5 
hy febrile aphthæ of the mouth, in, &c.] Be- 
cauſe theſe hinder the due preparation of the ali- 
ments, and abſorption of the chyle; and therefore, 
as the gravid mother requires nouriſhment to ſupport 
two bodies at the ſame time, the want of chyle will 
be ſoon deſtructive to the foetus. | 

Why aphthz attend putrefactions of the liver, Ax] | 
This chiefly happens in the laſt ſtage of a fata 
Phthyſis, when the patient melts away in nocturnal 
eats, and the ſpittings ſtop ; whereupon nature, 
as her laſt effort, endeavours to throw the ulcerous 
matter upon the ſurface of the prime vie. | 
Why a. tumour, heat, ſuffocation, Fe Namely, 
when the patient draws in cold air, or uſes drinks or 
garoles actually cold ; for then the mouths of the 
aphrhous veſſels are conftringed, the aphthous mat- 


” — condenſed, and the cruſts more compacted z by 


which the expulſion of the morbific matter is 
3535 hindered. 
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hindered. Upon this the fever increaſes, and urges 
the humours with greater force upon the obſtructed 


parts, whence a heat and ſwelling, and in the fauces 
a dangerous quinſy. | | | 


V * 


Why a delirium, reſtleſſneſs, &c.] For theſe de- 
note that the vital powers are ſinking, that the mat- 
ter of the diſeaſe is either ſo abundant, or ſo ma- 
lignant, as to diſturb all the functions, and that it 
now begins to ſeize the veſſels of the brain itſelf. 


AP H. DCCCCXCIL 


P ON the whole, the general rule is, that 
| the pellucid, white, thin, ſcattered aphthe, 
that are ſoft, and eafily ſeparated without re- 
turning again, are a good kind. On the con- 
trary, thoſe which are of very opaque white, 
yellow, brown, black colour, running toge- 
ther into cloſe, thick, hard, and tough incruſta- 

tions, continually repullulating, and eroding 
the part, are of the worſt kind. ; 


Of a NeruziTis, or Inflammation of 
the Kipners. 


AP H. DCCCCXCIM. 
T AT the kidneys are ſeized with a true 


.* inflammation, we know from a burning, 
pungent, intenſe, and inflammatory pain of the 
part where the kidneys are ſeated ; from the 
acute continual fever that accompanies it; from 
the ſmall quantity of urine that is made, and 
often diſcharged, but little at a time, and of 
| | an 
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an intenſe red colour; or in the higheſt degree 
of the diſorder, watery and limpid; from a 
numbneſs in the thigh of the affected fide; 
from a pain in the groin, and retraction of the 
teſticle; from 1liac pains, bilious mitn. and 
continual eracztions. 1 189119 | 


Froin the mall quantity of u urine, ei Av the 
kidneys ſeparate the urine from the arterial blood 
conveyed to them by the emulgents, this function 
of the kidneys muſt unavoidably be injured by their 
inflammation. But as the urine is rendered m 
acrid by the acute fever which attends, the er 
will often perceive a ſtimulus .to diſcharge, even 
though but little be contained i in the bladder, Bur 
7 n..the renal tubes are fo ſtuffed up as only to 

Aalen the fluid parts of the humours, the utine 
Will then be diſtharged thin and limpid, whicl#is 
bad both as à fign, and as a cauſe. As a ſign, it 
denetes the violence of the inflammation; and as A 
cauſe, it ſhews that all the acrid parts of the hu- 
mours are now retained, and that the blood thus ex- 
bagel of its diluent vehicle, becomes more and. 

re. inflamed. 

Ffm 8 tumbbef inthe chigl of, Kc.] "The 
ſymptoms more frequently attend a nephritis from a 
ſtone or gravel, than one that is merely inflammatory. 
But whoever conſiders the d of the ureters with 
reſpect to the iliãc and ſ N ic veſſels, as they are 
n the tables of Euſtachius *,. will readily perceive 
5 a ſtone, in paſſing through the ureter, mu 

reſs and ſtimulate theſe veſſels! and likewiſe the 
deferens which aſcends from e teſtes to che 
—— ſeminates; 352 <5: 
::i(Hiac pains, ' &c.] j Bieri fon the = fe ng | 
very violent, for then all the nerves. of the wn 
nal yiſcera-being irritated, produce the bad ſymp- 
toms of this diſeaſe, But it is very- ſeldom that an 
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inflammatory nephritis is, in the beginning, attended 
with the ſymptoms of an iliac paſſion, which how- 
ever accompany the diſeaſe when it is further ad- 
vanced. See Aph. 995. _ OE 


AP Hy. DCECCXCIV, 

= A the general cauſes of inflammation di- 
rected to the kidneys may produce a ne- 
phritis, and therefore, 1. Whatever hinders the 
extremities 'of the arteries to tranſmit their 
fluids, as wounds, contuſions, abſceſſes, tu- 
mours, lying a long time in bed, ſtrong exer- 
tions of the body, or a ſmall ſtone. 2. What- 
ever hinders the urine from paſſing into the 
pelvis, ureter, and bladder, as the cauſes: be- 
fore mentioned, and-ſuch like, directed to theſe 
parts. 3. Whatever forcibly drives the groſſer 
particles of the blood into the uriniferous tu- 
buli, ſuch as running, long and hard riding, 
great heats, ſtraining, a plethora, ſharp diure- 
tics, or poiſons. 4. A ſpaſmodic contraction 
of all theſe ſmall. veſſels, continued a long 
on EE el Fe: f : 
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Ling a long time in bed.] The kidneys are ſo 
ſeated, as partly to lie upon the lower ſide of the 
diaphragm, and the quadratus muſcle of the loins ; 
but they reſt upon the pſoas muſcle, hence they are 
agitated by the diaphragm in reſpiration, and by the 
'muſcles of the loins when the body is in motion. 
By this ſituation care is taken to prevent ſtagnations 
and concretions in the kidneys while the body is kept 
in daily exerciſe. Henee ſedentary people are often 
afflicted with diſorders of the kidneys. Hence alſo 
thoſe who are obliged to lie a long time in their _ 
or 
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for the cure of a broken thigh, eſpecially if they be 
corpulent, are often ſeized with nephritic complaints, 
although they never were before troubled with them; 
for when corpulent perſons lie long on their back, 
the kidneys and ureters are compreſſed by the weight 
of the abdominal fat. . 

Strong exertions of the body.] For then all the 
muſcles of the body are very much ſwelled and 
ſtrained, by which means all the blood-veſſels of the 
viſcera are immenſely diſtended; whence obſtructions 
and inflammations, or a ſudden rupture of the veſ- 


ſels, eſpecially if the ſolids are of a weak texture. 


How often do ſpittings of blood, bleedings from the 
noſe, or fatal apoplexies, ariſe from this cauſe ? If 
we therefore conſider that the kidneys are faſtened to 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt muſcles of the back now tur- 
gid with action, it will appear what a force the kid- 
neys ſuſtain when one's utmoſt” ſtrength is exerted. 
Violent ftrainings may therefore be productive of a 
nephritis.— A ſmall ſtone may likewiſe cauſe a ne- 
Phritis, by irritating or wounding the kidney by its 
aſperity, or compreſſing the contiguous veſſels by its 
bulk. | . re, pan NY 
Whatever forcibly drives the, &c.] Although 
the ſecretory tubuli of the kidneys do in their natu- 
ral ftate only draw off the watery parts of the blood, 
with ſuch as are diſſolvable in Water; yet we learn 
from practical obſervations, that in ſome perſons they 
become fo dilated, /as to tranſmit the groſſer parts of 
the blood, and thus an obſtruction, and conſequently 
an inflammation may enſue, . ee Fee 
. _ Running.] This by the ſtrong action of the 
muſcles greatly quickens the return of the venal 
blood to the heart, which increaſes the velocity of the 
circulation, and that to ſuch a degree, as to drive the 
groſſer particles of the blood into the finer veſſels, 
hence inflammations, &c. as was before proved at 


Long | 
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Long and hard riding.] The ſhocks from ridiag 
on horfeback, as well as thoſe in a coach over rough 


ways, will increaſe the ſecretion of the urine more 


than at other times; and therefore, in à given time, 


the blood is more copiouſly determined, and with a 
2 impetus, to the ſecretory organs of the urine. 


ard riding may therefore ſo dilate theſe ſmall veſ- 
ſels, as to receive the groſſer parts of the blood, and 
roduce a nephritis, I have often ſeen bloody urine 
—_ this cauſe, and in quantities ſo profuſe as to 
endanger the life of the patien. 
Great heats, ] Heated air diſſipates the more fluid 
parts of our humours, thickens the remainder, and 
Tenders it more-acrid ; from whence again a ſtran- 
gury may ariſe * Heat therefore may be. reckoned 


among the cauſes of a Nephritis, eſpecially when 


ſome of the foregoing cauſes likewiſe concur, as vio- 
lent riding, or running, ee er on Þl 
A Plethora.] But this cauſe is a general one, and 
requires ſome other cauſe to concur with it, to flx 
the inflammation rather upon the kidneys than upon 
{ome other parts, as violent riding, &c, See Wb 


has been ſaid of a plethora, at Aph. 106. 5 
Sharp diuretics, or poiſons.] Cantharides, and 
many other cauftic inſets, irricate and inflame the 
bladder, and operate chiefly upon the urinary paſ- 


ry * 


ſages. But there are er of a more ſubtile na- 


ture able to produce theſe miſchiefs. 

5 (alia 

ſterical women, and hypochondriacal men, ſo e- 
times make a profute quantity of limpid urine, Wh 
ly without ſmell or tafte, immediately arte ſotcſe 
e the mind. Here the renal ſecrctiua is 


inercaſed, and the urinary tubule {0 ſtreightened as td 


tranſmit only the watery parts of the blood. If this 


eauſe continues a ag time, or frequently returns; the 
blood thus deprived of its more fluid parts, will be 


oer. Inflit, Med, $. 746, 
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c contraction of all theſe, &c.] Hy- 
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apt to ſtop in the ultimate extremities of the arteries, 
and thus produce an inflammation. Beſides, in ſuch 
patients the larger blood veſſels are alſo contracted 
with a er force; as appears from the paleneſs 


of the and a cadaverous- like countenance. 

8 Sometitnes the ceſophagus, ſo ample in its capaci- 
ty, is ſo conſtringed that the patient can ſwallow no- 
thing for ſeveral hours after the paroxyſm, and the - 
ſame effect, from the ſame cauſe, is extended even 
to the ſtomach and inteſtines. Now ſuch a conftric- 
tion of the veſſels was reckoned among the Wan of 
an inflammation, at Aph. 375. 


. 
a, 4 2 
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1 
F. a violent inflammation ſeizes theſe ſmall 
veſſels, they are often ſo conſtringed as to 

let no urine paſs, or, at leaſt, very little, and 

chat pellucid, thin and watery ; which is one of 
the worſt figns. The renal and contiguous 

' nerves are often ſo irritated as to excite pains and 

convulſions in the ſtomach, meſentery, inteſt- 

ines, and ureters ; whence eructations, a nau- 

Ws vomitings, purgings, the iliac paſſion, a 

oe, of urine, a ſtupor, and inability 
e * and a burning heat in the loins. 


fs P H. Dccccxcvl. 


1 is cured by the belp of kind 
nature, and the mildneſs of the diſeaſe. 
1. By a reſolution. 2. By a copious diſcharge 
of red, thick urine, before the ſeventh day, or, 
at fartheſt, before the fourteenth. 3. By the 
bleeding piles, when they flow plentifully in the 
oth of the diſcaſe, _ 

N We 


— 
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We hoe conſider the cure of a nephritis, as an in- 


flammatory diſtemper, without having any regard to 


the remote cauſes. For whether it ariies from a 


ſmall calculus, or from the cauſes enumerated at 


Aph. 994, there will be no difference as to the cure 3. 


haves we. * er at . 1000. 


| A b . DCCCCXCVIL 


A Nerank bis in its inflammatory ſtate, is 


cured, 1. By the general remedies for the 
cure of all inflammations; as bleeding, revul- 
ſion, and dilution. 2. By lenient, emollient, : 
and antiphlogiſtic decoctions, taken in great 
plenty. 3. By clyſters, fomentations, and warm 
baths, compoſed of the ſame materials. 4. By 


a moiſt, ſoft diet, by avoiding a warm feather- 


bed, but more eſpecually lying upon the back. 


"I the nephritis appears to be very violent, with- 


| out any of thoſe diſcharges mentioned in the preced- 


ing aphoriſm,. which experience aſſures us to have 


carried off the diſorder, we muſt then have recourſe 
to the aſſiſtances of art, recommended in the preſent 


aplioriſm. In the Materia Medica there are proper 
forms of medicines 857 for this intention. 


2 P H. DCCCCXCVIIL 


s $ 
15 


I che pain, or conyulfions, are very. viol ent, 


OI. will then be ſetviceable. 


We hays already treated, of the 115 of- opium in 
allaying of pain, at Aph. 202, nd 229; where we 
likewiſe remarked, that theſe medicines only. removed 
| * ſenſe 1 pain, 2 always N its W 


— 


4 
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and therefore we muſt, at the ſame time, con- 
tinue the uſe of remedies proper to ſubdue the o 
of the dieſe. | 


A P H. DCCCCXCIX. 


Erez vomiting, a ſymptom of the diſeaſe, 
is often relieved by drinking warm water 
ſweetened with Doney- | | 


In the act of yomiting, the motion of PE blood i is 
accelerated through all the veſſels, and the inflamed 
kidneys, at the ſame time, roughl agitated z ſo that 
vomiting will do more hurt than ſervice in a nephri- 
tis. But when it ariſes from a calculus lodged in the 
pelvis of the kidney, or its ureter, vomiting may be 


of fervice to promote the paſſage of the ſtone down 
to the bladder; eſpecially if the paſſages are firft lu- 
bricated. and relaxed with emollient . oil 

of 1 3 n, and the like. 


AP H. M. 


1 AX D it is by this method only that a 2 
tis atiſing from a calculus lodged in the 
kidneys or n can be Oy. ME. 


Ar H. ML. . 


F the cauſes of a nephritis be violent, and can 
neither be removed by reſolution, nor cured 
by the method directed at Aph. 997, but laſts 
| nd the ſeventh day, an abſceſs is then to be 
feared ; which we know to be forming. from 
a remiſſion of pain, and a change of it into a 
DINE or throbbing, from e e 
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and a weight and numbneſs in the affected part; 
and that it is already formed, is known from 
the forementioned ſigns, followed with a beating, 

heat, and tenſion in the part; from purulent 
urine, fetid, like that which turns putrid by 
ſtanding. As ſoon as we are certain that the 
abſceſs is formed, we muſt firſt uſe the moſt | 
powerful maturants and emollients ; and when 

| 


: 
13 
I 
f 


the urine appears purulent, then diuretics, con- 
fiſting of pure medicated waters, whey, and the 
like, giving at che ſame time balſamics. 


In our hiſtory of a peripneumony and pleuryy, | 
we enumerated hat fate which ſhew that 9 — 
mation, in ſome of the internal parts; is changing 
into a ſuppuration or abſceſs. The ſame ſigns hap- 
peu here ; ſuch as, a remiſſion of the pain, a think. 1 

bing, vague ſhiverings, &c. But ſometimes other 
ſymptoms attend a renal vomica; for I have known 
a burning pain in a nephritic patient, that extended 
as high as the ſcapula and axillæ of the ſame ſide. 
Hippocrates obſerves *, that a ſtrangury accompanies 
a ſuppuration of the kidneys, but theſe are ſymptoms 
that do not always attend a nephritis. OBE. 

But matter diſcharged in the urine is no certain 
ſign of an ulcer in the kidneys; ſince it may come 
from the ureters, or the bladder, affected in the ſame | 
manner: whence Hippocrates * cautiouſly obſerves, | 
If blood or matter is voided by urine, - it denotes | 
< an ulcer, either of the kidneys or bladder.” And | 

| We before remarked, at Aph. 896, that matter col | 
lected in other parts of the body was abſorpt by the 
veins, and evacuated by the urinary paſſages. But 
when a nephritis has preceded, a diſcharge of puru- 

lent matter puts the caſe beyond all doubt, as Trai- 
tan well obſerves, who has moreover added other 
® Aph. Iix. Sect. v. Þ Aph. Ixxv. Sect. iv. © Lib, ix. cap. v. | 
Wants 13-3 | ſigns . | 
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ſigns by which one may diſtinguiſh whether the mat- 
ter comes from the kidneys, or from other parts. 
Matter abſorbed from other parts appears intimately 
mixed with the urine, and ſubſides but very ſlowly to 
the bottom; for being mixed with the blood, it is 
attenuated by the action of the lungs and arteries, 
and afterwards ſecreted with the urine through the 
renal ducts. But when matter comes immediately 
from an ulcer of the kidneys, it is never thus inti- 
mately blended with the urine ; but ſoon after it is 
_ diſcharged, ſeparates from it. Matter from the 
bladder is much more tenacious, and, like glue, di- 
rectly ſubſides to the bottom of the urinal; while 
matter from the kidneys is more looſe and fluctuat- 
ing. Ægineta has alſo accurately collected the diag- 
noſtic ſigns of a ſuppuration in the kidneys, ureters, 


and bladder. 


In a ſuppuration of the kidneys, the curative in- 
dications are, 1. To promote the ſuppuration, by 
plenty of the moſt emollient decoctions, by clyſters 
of the like kind often repeated, by warm bathing, 

and the application of cataplaſms to the region of the 
_ . Joihs. 2. To break the abſceſs as ſoon as poſſible, 
leſt the matter ſhould vecome putrid by long ſtand- 

ing, or be abſorbed into the blood, and produce a 
purulent cacochymy, or conſumption. The only 
remedy for this intention is to ſtimulate the kidneys 

by coughing, ſneezing and riding in a coach, as was 
before directed at Aph. 857, in breaking a vomica 
cf th jungs. If, after the trial of theſe means, pus 


ſhould- appear in the urine, we may then be ſure the 


a ablcels is broke, and by the condition of the matter 
judge of the ſtate of the ulcer. For if it appears 
white, ſmooth and equal, there are hopes of a cure; 
but the more the matter diſcharged degenerates from 
theſe qualities, ſo much the worſe; yet it is rarely 
that the matter is good at firſt, eſpecially if it has 
been long confined; for it is then commonly fetid 
and bloody, but afterwards becomes more laudable. 
%% ᷑ . m¶́ęqæ , But 
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But as we cannot prevent the urine from conti- 
nually waſhing the ulcerated kidney, we muſt blunt 
the acrimony of the urine by Pe of moderately de- 


terſive drinks. The whey of milk, eſpecially in the 
ſummer, is one of the beſt remedies, and will almoſt 


of itſelf complete a cure. Aſſes milk, and, when 


the ulcer is once cleanſed, cows milk, are juſtly re- 


commenced by Trallian and Ægineta. The ſame 


intention is anſwered by Selter waters, and the like. 
The infuſions and decoctions of the plants, recom- 
mended in the Materia Medica, in the preceding 
aphoriſm, will be here alſo of equal ſervice. © - 


The turpentines, with the balſams capaiba, mecha, 
and the like, given in very ſmall quantities, three or 
four times a day, drinking after them plenty of milk, 
whey, or of a ſoft vulnerary decoction, are of excel- 
lent uſe in ulcerations of the kidneys; but in a lar 
doſe they heat the body, and ſtimulate too muc 


and even ſometimes cauſe a troubleſome ſtrangury. 
I have often ſeen very good effects from a dram of. 
theſe mixed with an ounce of the Succ. Glycyrrh. of 


which twenty or thirty grains may be taken every 
four hours, and waſhed down with a draught of whey, 
or ſome of the medicated drinks before recommend- 


ed. In the uſe of theſe the patient may perſiſt, till 
there is no further appearance in the urine; and then, 


to the ſame maſs may be added, ſuch medicines as 


heal and agglutinate; as maſtic, olibanum, ſarcocol, 


and the like. 


But this is the method of cure when the broken 


abſceſs pours out its matter into the pelyis. For al- 
though it commonly takes this courſe, yet it ſome- 
times makes its way through other parts; and Hip- 


Pocrates obſerves, that a renal abſceſs ſometimes _ 


Points outwardly. But ſince the kidneys are almoſt 
contiguous to the colon, and parts inflamed often 


grow one to another, as was obſerved at Aph. 843, 
and 897, it is not improbable but that the kidney 


way fo unite to the colon as to allow, the abſcen to 


_ 


. 
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indeed, that the kidneys are placed behind the peri- 
tonæum, and therefore do not immediately touch 
185 colon; but it was obſerved, at Aph. 936, that 
the diaphragm interpoſed between the liver and the 
lungs, did not prevent the matter of an abſceſs of 
the liver from paſſing into the lungs, and being by them 
diſcharged by ſpitting. Hippocrates * ſeems to have 

P out this paſſage, when he ſays, in treating 


„ „ 
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BY T'if- this ſuppuration continues A lon 
rom the whole kidney is conſumed, and 


rn Ng 


* 


ag of no uſe ; and thus occafions a 


5e kus conſumed without, any fatal haemorrhage, 
conſidering” the, magnitude of the emulgent artery, 
and its nearneſs to the heart; yet we rarely meet 
With ſuppurations attended with bleedings ; for the 
ends of a veſſels are fo contracted and cloſed up by 


C7 7\ 


De affectionib. cap. xvi. 
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the ſuppuration, as hardly to give admittance to the 
blood, which then circulates through the other ad- 


jacent veſſels as yet open. Surgeons obſerve, in 


amputations, that when the parts are once covered 
over with matter, there is no danger of an hæmor- 
rhage. The whole ſubſtance of the lungs is ſome- 
times alſo conſumed by a purulent ſpitting, without 
any hæmorrh ge; though the pulmonary artery is 


very large, and riſes from the right ventricle of the 


heart. 
AP H. MII. 


F the inflammation forms a ſcirrhus, there 

- ariſes a paralyſis or lameneſs in the leg of the 

ſame ſide, which is a diſorder by no means cu- 

Table ; hence alſo a flow conſumption, a drop- 
. | 7 5 


That a large ſcirrhous kidney may compreſs the 
pſoas muſcles, and ſome of the nerves that go from 
the medulla ſpinalis to the lower extremities, is evi- 
dent from the ninteenth table of Euſtachius, compared 
with the twenty- fifth, that ſhews the ſituation of the 
kidneys, But it ſeems a doubtful point, whether 


a complete palſy may enſue in the leg and thigh of 


the ſame ſide, from a tumour of the kidneys. Since 


the large nervous crunks that are ſent te thoſe limvs, 


ariſe from the foramina of the os ſacrum, and are fo 
ſituated as not to be compreſſed by any tumour of 


the kidneys, however large it may be. Atius and 


Agineta have well remarked the ſymptoms that ariſe 
from a ſcirrhus in the kidneys; but they do not men- 
tion a complete palſy, only a numbneſs in the lower 
extremities, -— That ſcirrhous indurations of the inter- 
pal viſcera do frequently occaſion a dropſy, will be 
ſhewn hereafter, when we come to treat of that dif- 
caſe, at Aph, 1229. 5 | ; 


ar 
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AP H. MIV. 


Bur if a ſmall portion of the lutngaby | 

| matter coagulates in the minuteſt follicle | 

of the urine, it there forms a baſis, to which 
the ſabulous matter of the urine adhering, pro- 
duces a calculus, or ſtone, in the kidneys, and 
thus encreaſes their bulk. But of the ſtone we 
Jhall treat Eater. 


Ar H. MV. 


Bu. U ＋ 2 N ſometimes termitates in a 

gangrene, which is known from the vio- 
Lob f of the cauſe, and of the ſymptoms, from 
the little relief obtained by remedies. (See 
Aph. 994, to 997,) and from a ſudden remiſ- 
fion of the pain without any manifeſt cauſe, at- 
tended with a cold ſweat, a weak, intermitting 
ulſe, a ſingultus, little urine, or none that is 
frog, black, full of hairs, fetid, or rendered 
dirty with brown or black caruncles, and a ſud- 
den and- entire: loſs of ſtrength ; in which caſe 
no remedy. will avail, but that directed at A pl. 
9 5 an a e W . HR | 


— 


. MVI. 


JENCE ; it is plain, that thats are beg: 

L leſs kinds 25 cauſes of a nephritis; and 

5 one of theſe cauſes is a calculus; yet that 

all of them require almoſt the ſame method of 

cure. From hence alſo we learn why a nephri- 

tis o frequently attends feyers, and their _— | 
an 
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and likewiſe the nature and cure of an iſchuria, 
ariſing from a fault of the kidneys or ureters. 


Though a nephritis may ariſe from all the cauſes 
enumerated at Aph. 994, yet none is more frequent 
than a calculus, or gravel ; which yet does not pro- 

duce a nephritis otherwiſe than by the weight and 
roughneſs of its parts, irritating whatever it touches; 
for there are a number of obſervations which evince, 
that ſtones have been found in the kidneys of per- 

" ſons who were never troubled with a nephritis. Nei- 
ther does the method of cure differ much, although 
it ariſes from ſuch a variety of cauſes; for theſe do 
not, properly ſpeaking, produce a nephritis, until 
they have raiſed an inflammation. | 

Why a nephritis ſo frequently attends, &c.] In 
inflammatory diſeaſes, the morbific matter being ſub- 
dued, and rendered moveable, is diſcharged' by the 
urinary paſſages, and therefore muſt firſt paſs through 

the kidneys. But as this matter has ſuch properties 
as will not allow it to move through the veſſels with- 

out diſturbing the circulation; it is no wonder, if it 

lodges in the narrow extremities of the renal veſſels, 

it ſhould, by its irritating acrimony, produce a ne- 

Pghritis. For we have already obſerved, at Aph. 888. 
No. 2 and 923, that a critical urine often occaſions a 

ſtrangury, and muſt therefore give alſo ſome unea- i 

ſineſs to the kidneys. But in other diſtempers the 
morbific matter will ſometimes cauſe a flight inflam- 
mation in paſſing through the viſcera, before it is 
depoſited upon any particular part | 


7 


From hence alſo we learn why, &c.] An iſchuria, 
or ſuppreſſion of urine, is commonly diſtinguiſhed 
into two kinds; one, in which there is no urine ſent 
into the bladder; the other wherein the bladder diſ- 
charges not the urine it contains. The firſt is known, 

if there be no tenſion about the pubes, nor any tu- 
mour in the hypogaſtrium from the diſtended blad- 
der; but moſt certainly when, by paſſing the cathe- 
3 | | der, 
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ter, there is no urine diſcharged from it. This kind 
of iſchuria arites either from an inability of the kid- 
neys to ſecrete the urine from the blood (as from 
an inflammation) although the paſſage through the 
ureters be open enough; or from a ſtone, congealed 
blood, thick mucus, and the like, blocking up the 
ureters, while the ſecretion of the urine is duly per- 
formed. But ſee more of this hereafter when we 
come to treat of the ſtone. e + 


8 Of the Ap or E X T. 
e APE eee 


þ for E great acuteneſs of the apoplexy, its fre- 
 _» quent connection with inflammation, and 
its giving birth to a great many other diſorders, - 
requires that we, of courſe, treat of it in this | 
place. | „„ e 


Beſides, it is neceſſary to know the hiſtory of an 
apoplexy before we can treat of the palſy, epilepſy, 
catalepſy, and carus; becauſe theſe diſeaſes frequent- 
ly follow an apoplexy, ſometimes precede one, and 


— » 


are often produced from the ſame cauſes, 
A; PHE: MVIII. — 


A apoplexy is ſaid to be preſent, when, of 

2 a ſudden, all the ſenſes and voluntary mo- 

tions are aboliſhed, the pulſe in the mean 
time remaining, for the moſt part, ſtrong, the 
reſpiration difficult, high, and ſnoaring, toge- 
ther with the appearance of a profound and con- 


* : \ 
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Here we treat of the true apoplexy; for we ſee 
that perſons have been ſaid, by authors, to die apo- 
pletic, who have indeed died ſuddenly; namely, of 
a ſyncope, from a polypus ſuddenly propelled from 
the heart into the larger arterial veſſels, or from a 
rupture of the great veſſels near the heart, &c. but 
it is certain that they were not apoplectic. For al- 


though the apoplexy frequently kills, yet, to conſti- 
tute that aileak, 


all the animal functions ought to 


be aboliſhed before death, while the vital ones are 

ſtill remaining, and even ſometimes increaſed, as will 

hereafter appear at Aph. 1014 and by this defini- 

tion of an apoplexy, it is perfectly COON 
from a ſyncope and deliquium. 


AP H. MIX. 


H E moſt accurate and repeated obſerva- 
tion has taught us, that an apoplexy has 
happened as often as thoſe cauſes have preceded, 
which are able to hinder entirely, or in a con- 


ſiderable degree, the efflux of the ſpirits ſecret- 


ed in the cerebrum, to the organs of ſenſe and 


voluntary motion, and their reflux from theſe: 


organs to the common ſenſory; whilſt there 


remains a free egreſs, and probably regreſs, of 


the ſpirits of the cerebellum into the heart and 
organs of reſpiration, in a degree ſufficient to 
| tupport' theſe functions for ſome time. 


If we conſider what is demonſtrated in phyſiology*, & | 


concerning the uſe and function of the brain, it will 


appear evident, that there muſt be a free courſe, of a 


very ſubtile fluid, from the encephalon through the 
nerves to the organs of ſenſe and the muſcles, in or- 


der to perform ſenſation and muſcular motion. But 


® Boerhaav. Inſtit. Med. Sed, cclxxxiv. 
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as in an apoplexy all the ſenſes and voluntary mo- 
tions ceaſe; whatever therefore hinders this free paſ- 
ſage from the encephalon through the nerves to the 

voluntary muſcles, will be ſufficient to produce an 
apoplexy. Ægineta bas accurately deſcribed this 
diſeaſe in the following words: The common 
origin of the nerves being affected, and thereby 
< all the parts of the body loſing their ſenſe and 
motion, is the diſorder called an apoplexy.“ The 
common origin of the nerves is now called by phy- 
ſicians the common ſenſory, by which is underſtood, 
that part of the body from whence all the nerves 
deſtined for the ſenſes and voluntary motions derive 
their origin. But although in the apoplexy the vo- 
luntary motions ceaſe, and the organs of the ſenſes 
do not perform their functions, yet there ſtill remain 
ſeveral motions in the body. The action of the 
heart and arteries continues, and the ſeveral ſecre- 
tions of ſaliva, mucus, urine, &c. depending there- 
on. Reſpiration likewiſe goes on, as alſo the pe- 
riſtaltic motion of the inteſtines. But all theſe mo- 
tions are performed without the direction of the will, 
neither has the will any command over them, ſo as 
to increaſe, diminiſh, or regulate them. Whence 
the moſt intelligent phyſicians have juſtly concluded, 
that the vital motions have a different origin from 
the former. Wherefore it is affirmed in the text, not 
without reaſon, that in an apoplexy the efflux of the 
fluid of the brain into the organs of ſenſe and 
voluntary motion muſt be either wholly, or in part, 
intercepted, while that of the cerebellum into the 
heart and organs of reſpiration {till remains fre. 


: "* Lib. ii. Cap. 18. pag. 31. 
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AP H. MXæ. 

ALL which cauſes, enumerated by obſerva- 
X tion-writers, may be reduced to a few 

claſſes, for the eaſe of practice. =_—_. 


1. The natural make of the body, as a large head, 
a ſhort neck, and frequently conſiſting only of fix 
vertebræ; a very corpulent and fat body, a plethoric 
conſtitution, and an abounding phlegmatic caco- 
ca See Aph. 1015, where this number is ex- 
lained. 8 85 8 
: 2, Whatever cauſes change the blood, lymph, 
and the matter which ſupphes the ſpirits, ſo as they 
cannot paſs freely through the arteries of the brain, 
but are there impacted. Such are frequently, 1. Po- 
lypous concretions in the carotid and vertebral ar- 
teries, whether firſt formed about the heart, or within 
the cranium itſelf ; which ſhew themſelves by a palpita- 
tion of the heart, an unequal pulſe, a ſwimming in the 
head, and dimneſs of ſight, which frequently return, 
and are increaſed by violent motion, or great heat. 
2. An inflammatory thickneſs of the blood manifeſt- 
ing itſelf by an acute continual fever, a phrenſy, 
and a violent inflammatory pain in the head of long 
ſtanding z and likewiſe by all the ſymptoms ariſing 
| from the blood being hindered to flow through the 
veſſels of the brain, in conſequence of which, it 
raſhes in greater quantity, and with a greater impetus 
through the external branches of the carotids, whence 
a redneſs, ſwelling, and inflammation of the eyes, 
with a diſcharge of tears, and the ſame in the face 
and neck. 3. A thick, glutinous, pituitous diſpo- 
ſition of the Whole maſs of blood; whence this diſeaſe 
frequently invades old, catarrhous, cold, moiſt, pale, 
and leucophlegmatic people; nay, it may even- be 
foretold to ſuch before it happens, from their 1 


— 


* 
5 > 


2 too great thickneſs 
pPolypous concretions, an inflammatory ſpiſſitude, 
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10 Of an ApopTEXT. Aph. 1010. 
neſs, ſtupidity, ſleepineſs, averſion to every kind of 


motion; from an unuſual ſlowneſs of ſpeech, from 
tremors, ſtertors, night-mares, from the eyes being 


 Janguid, turgid, watery and dim, a frequent vomiting 


of phlegm, a giddineſs of the head, difficult breath- 


ing upon the leaſt motion, with the ale of the noſe 


compreſſed, and from all the cauſes which either pro- 
duce or accumulate a ſluggiſh glue. See Aph. 69 


In this number are enumerated thoſe cauſes which 


produce an apoplexy by a. fault of the humours un- 
able to paſs freely through the vefſels of the brain. But 
ke humours may ariſe from 


and a phlegmatic lentor, to each of theſe. the diag- 
noftic ſigns are added, which will be of ſervice in di- 
recting to the proper method of cure. 8 90 


3. Whatever cauſes compreſs the arteries, and 


nervous veſſels of the brain, ſo as to hinder the blood 


and animal ſpirits from paſſing through them, 
1. Hence a mere plethora, a redundance of groſs hu - 


moutz, and a very hot conſtitution, e 


of apoplexies, eſpecially if the velocity of the blood 
is increaſed by violent motion, or great heat; hence 
ir uſually attacks thoſe after. plentiful. eating, or 


drinking; from acrid and ſtrong ſtimulating, medi- 


eines, ſuch as cordials, volatiles, vomits, &c. from 
violent heat and exerciſe, intent application of the 
mind, long continued. 2. Tumours of every kind 


within the cranium, whether inflammatory, ſuppu- 


ratory, ſerous, pituitous, ſteatomatous, ſcirrhous, or 


bony, either compreſſing the arteries, or the venous 


finuſes near the torcular Herophili, or the medullary 


origins of the nerves, or the medulla of the cere- 


brum itſelf. 3. Too great a velocity of the blood 


determined towards the head, while its circulation 
through the arteries of the inferior parts is obſtructed, 


which may proceed from numiberleſs cauſes, 4. Wh t- 


eyer cauſes compreſs the veins without the cranium, 


which 
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which convey the refluent blood from the brain, 
5. Humours extravaſated on the dura or pia mater, 
whether it be blood, pus, ichor, or lymph, com- 

preſſing them externally. 

In the preceding number of this aphoriſm we enu- 
merated thoſe cauſes of an apoplexy, which ariſe 
from a fault of the fluids circulated through the veſ- 
ſels of the encephalon, in this are enumerated thoſe 
which compreſs 10 veſſels of the brain, and hinder 
the free circulation of the humours through them. 

4. All the cauſes which deſtroy the arterial, venal, 
_ lymphatic veſſels of the internal ſubſtance of 
the brain, near its ventricles, in ſuch a manner, that 
the extravaſated fluid, by its preſſure, may hurt the 
vaulted origins of the nerves of the cerebrum, Such 
are acrid — m in hydropic and leucophlegmatic 
people; blood in plethoric, and atrabiliary acrimony, 
in melancholic, ſcorbutic, and gouty patients; which 
very common cauſe uſually operates between the 
age of forty and ſixty. All theſe latent : em 


| being excited by moving cauſes, frequently give 


ſudden riſe to this Piſeaſe. he fore-knowledge there. 
fore of it ought to be learnt from the nature of the 
re-exiſtent matter, and the cauſes capable of excit- 
ing it into action. Violent affections. of the mind, 
and intent ſtudy, are chiefly « hurtful ta theſe 
| perſons. þ 
5. Here alſo may be ranked. 1 ſorts of poĩ⸗ 
fors, which however act in the ſame manner as the 
three laſt preceding cauſes, : N*. 2; 3, 4, or _— 
7 5 Dy on _ mas” _ N che brain. 


IN . P "* Mx. 15 

BY the hol ſection of bodies which | 

D have died of a plexies, and the hiſtorical 
obſervation of ſu 880 circumſtances, as haye gc- 
_—_ in the cure of tlioſe patients, we have 
Vos. III. M 4k arrieed 
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arrived at the knowledge of the above- mentioned 
cauſes: and proper reffection eaſily reduces them 


into theſe clafſes, very well re to find out 
the right method of cure. 


This diſtribution of the cauſes af an apo lexy 
into certain claſſes. was very neceſſary ; as it will ap- 
a afterwards,. that thoſe remedies proper in one 

ſpecies of this diſeaſe, would in another, be very in- 


Aar | 
A H. _- XII. 


1 T appears from the ſame circumſtances-that 
an apoplexy is frequently produced from dif- 
ferent, and indeed very oppoſite cauſes; and 
therefore, that it has been properly enough di- 
vided into ſanguineous and pituitous; but this 
diviſion is not quite perfect, ſeeing there are 
beſides, the ſerous, the e, the Poly. 
pous, and others. 


The immediate cauſe is the Haw in all apo olexies, 
but the remote ones are frequently very different; 
whence there can be no univerſal method of curing 
this diſeaſe. For if the animal functions are aboliſhed 
by an inert phlegmatic lentor of the blood, that 
hinders it from circulating freely through the veſſels 
of the brain, and ſecreting the ſpirits; then that 
method of cure alone is proper, which attenuates this 
lentor, gives a due conſiſtence to the blood, and 
quickens its languid motion. But if the blood, from 
am inflammatory denſity, is ſtopped near the extre- 
mities of the veſſels, then there is required quite an 

oppoſite method of cure, whereby the blood may be 
es, and the too great motion of the hamours 
moderated, Hence 110 that ä diviſion of the 


apoplexy 


— 
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apoplexy into hot and cold, or ſanguineous and pitus+ 
jrous, and the whole cure was formerly directed 
to thoſe diſtin heads. But this diviſion is plainly 
deficient, neither can all the cauſes of an apoplexy bg 
reduced to thoſe two heads, "7 


AP H. MXIIL, 


is the whole ſenſorium commune ; but in 
the parapoplexia, only a portion of it; the other 


parts being in ſome meaſure compreſſed, but in 


a leſs degree, The cerebellum, for the moſt 


part, remains unhurt in the beginning of the 


diſeaſe, 


As in a perfect apoplexy all the ſenſes, both internal 
and external are aboliſhed, together with the volun- 
tary motions, the part affected ought to be that fr 
which all the nerves deſtined for ſenſation and yaluns 


tary motions derive their origin. 


JFHENCE it appears, why the pulſe and 
vVY reſpiration are continued, while the ſenſes 


and voluntary motions are aboliſhed; and even 


why the pulſe and reſpiration frequently in- 
creaſe, in eg euch as the ſenſes 2 voluntary 


motions decreaſe, as alſo upon the approach of - 


death, 


- Becauſe in an apoplexy that part of the encephas 
Jon is obſtrycted, which is appropriated for the ex- 
erciſe of the animal functions, whilſt the other, 
which ſerves for the vital motions, ſtill remains free. 

But as the action of the whole encephalon depends 
—. . upon 


UT the part affected in a perfect apoplexy | 


\ 


Aus * 


| known cauſe. f 


* 


— 
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n the free motion of the fluids through the veſ- 
fois which compoſe its ſubſtance, it is plain, that a 
free paſſage through a great number of theſe veſſels 
being hindered, the others muſt be more acted upon 
by the fluids which are ſent to them. For the quan- 
tity of a fluid ſecreted being increaſed, cæteris pari- 


us, in proportion to the quantity of fluids applied 


to the ſecreting organs, which is now the caſe in that 


part of the brain which ſerves for the vital motions, 


the teaſom is evident, why the pulſe and reſpiration 


increaſe, while the denen and ee motions de- 
eraſe. | | 
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is judged from! the a itution, and 


make or̃ the patient, the ee of the ſymp- 


toms, and eſpecially from the entire abolition of 
the ſenſes and motions ; from a very ſtrong re- 
ſpiration, with a profound ſtertor; from a plen- 


. tiful viſcid foam about the mouth; and a thin 


ſweat ſtanding upon the body, and ſomewhat 


cold; from a preceding. ſlight -parapoplexia, or 
a violent 3 or ſome other more vehement 


5 . " 4.2 Sw * 
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From the Age. x Old people frized with. this dif. 


- eaſe, do not often recover; for generally in them, 


an inert glutinous matter is collekted in the ventricles - 
of the brain, and by the very effects of old age, that 


| morbid quality in the blood is daily increaſed. 


- Conſtitution. ] An atrabiliary conſtitution increaſes 


| che danger of an apoplexy, becauſe either the blood 


by its-pitchy tenacity. iticks'in the veſſels of the brain, 
or the atrabiliary matter received into the circulation, 


| and . acrid, quickly deſtroys every thing 


&* . without 
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without any hopes of a cure. And although. this 


matter ſhould only be hurtful by its tenacity, yet it 


would be difficult to reſolve it. 2 4 2 
Make of the patient.] The head large, the neck 

ſhort, great corpulence, &c. The longer the neck 
is, The greater is the diſtance of the heart from the 


baſis of the ſkull. But as the motion of the blood is 


2 near the heart, than in parts more remote 
from it; it is thence very plain, that in ſhort-necked 

perſons the blood will be propelled with greater force 
through the veſſels of the brain, whence 'likewife 
theſe will be more diſtended, eſpecially as the blood 


is ſent to th 


diſpoſed in ſuch a mariner, as that the force of the 
blood propelled through them may be diminiſhed, 


left the ſoft ſubſtance of the brain ſhould be hurt by ; 


its violence. For this reaſon, a ſhort neck is juſtly reck- 
oned a pre-diſpoling cauſe of an apoplexy, and daily 


obſervation confirms the truth of it.— In perſons who | 
are very corpulent, all the veſſels of the body are 


compreſſed by the accumulated fat; and there is no 
fat obſerved within the ſkull, or at leaſt vers rarely, 
and a very ſmall quantity about the ſinuſes of the dura 
mater; it is plain, that thereby the larger veſſels of 
the brain muſt be filled, and dilated, and the ſmaller 
ones compreſſed, whereby its functions will be gra- 


dually more and more impaired ; heng they gro- 


dull, torpid, forgetful, and ſleepy ;- and at Jair the 


ſels burſt, and they die apoplectic.— Plethoric per- 
fons become ſleepy, torpid, and ſubject to ſwim- 


brain being oppreſſed by too great fulneſs, the veſ- 


mings in the Head; and unleſs that redundance of 
blood be diminiſhed, either by natural or artificial 


evacuations, there will be danger of an apoplexy. 
It has been often obſerved, that perſons of this habit 
have fallen down apoplectic, in the middle of their 


Acaſting, or ina violent fit of anger, —In a plilegmatic 
| : --” M2 _ _ Eacochymy 


; he head in a ſtraight courſe through pretty 
large arteries. Hence the carotid and vertebral ar- 
teries, when they appraach the baſis of the ſkull, are 


T 
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cacochymy the blood degenerates from a healthy 
| Rare, and is therefore leſs fit to ſecrete that very 
ſubtile fluid which moves through the nerves, and is 
ſecreted by the mechaniſm of the brain ; therefore 
thoſe who labour under ſuch a cacechymia, are tor- 
pid, and perform muſcular motion with great dif- 
ficulty. However, they lead that languid and torpid 
life a long time; nor do they fo readily become 
apoplectic as thoſe who are fat and plethoric. Whence 
it is added in the text, an abonnding cacochymy : 
namely, when the phlegmatic lentor is ſo far increaſed 
as to ſtop in the veſſels of the brain, and thus either 
entirely, or in a great meaſure, prevent the ſecre- 
tion of ſpirits. De, | | 
A plentiful viſcid foam, &c.] While the paſſage 
of the blood through the veſſels of the brain is hin- 
dered, ſo much the more are the branches of the ex. 
ternal carotid filled; hence the face becomes bloated, 
and a greater quantity of ſaliva, and that more 
viſcid, is ſecret , which apoplectic patients neither 
feel to be accumulated, nor ſwallow ; whence it is 
collefted more and more, and by the ſtrong reſpira- 
tion becomes foamy. | | 
A thin ſweat ſtanding upon, &c,] The morbific 
matter in fevers being concocted, is ſometimes hap- 
pily expelled the body in the form of ſweat ; but ſuch 
 tweats are equally diffuſed over the whole ſurface of 
the body, are warm, and exhale in the form of va- 
pours.—Such ſweats denote the vital powers to be 
ſtrong, the concocted matter moveable, and the veſ- 
ſels pervious. But ſweats that are ſparing, and col- 
lected in drops upon the ſkin, are generally cold and 
ſubviſcid, and denote, that the cutaneous veſſels are 
relaxed, and the vital powers ſo much weakened, as 
to be unable to propagate heat enough to the ſurface 
of the body to reſolve the ſweat into a vapour. 
From a preceding ſlight parapoplexia.] For as a 
parapoplexia is a ſlighter degree of the apoplexy, if 
then an apoplexy follows, we know the cauſe of the 
* 3 125 + 2D FI => VEE OE diſeaſe 
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diſeaſe is increaſed. But this generally happens from 
the rupture of a ſmall artery in the brain, by which 
the ſymptoms will be increaſed in proportion to 
the quantity of extravaſated blood, till at laſt, the 
whole common ſenſory is affected, and hence an apo- 
lexy. 
, Or a violent epilepſy.] By the violent and fre- 
quent convulſions which attend an epilepſy, the brain 
muſt often be ſo much hurt as to produce an apo- 
plexy ; in which caſe there can be no hope. But 
ſometimes, in the end of an epileptic fit, the patient 
ſleeps with a ſtertor, and ſoon after comes to him- 
ſelf agaia. But when that profound ſleep, which 
uſually terminates the fit, is protracted longer than 
common, there is reaſon to fear that the epilepſy 
has paſſed into a fatal apoplexy. | 
Or ſome other more vehement, &c.] Namely, if 
the cauſe be ſuch as immediately deſtroys the brain, 
as an atrabiliary matter reſolved, moved, and render- 
Cd acrid, and determined to the head; which can nei- 
ther be removed by art, nor conſiderably diminiſhed. 


"MA PH, MAYK. 
O the contrary, an apoplexy which admits 
of a cure, may be known from the ſlight- 
neſs of the ſymptoms, and the abſence of thoſe 
_ "enumerated in the preceding aphoriſm. 


AP H. MXVIL 


A Slight apoplexy is cured by a profuſe, equal, 
© dewy, warm, and- reheving ſweat ; by a 
copious diſcharge of thick urine, by a large and 
continued flux of blood from the hæmorrhoidal 
veins, by a return of the menſes, by a diarrhæa 
and a violent fever. | | 
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4X7 HEN this diſcaſe is ſomewhat more vio- 


| VV lent, the cauſe being overcome, it uſually 
changes into a palſy of ſome muſcular part; 
either of one fide entirely, whence an hæmiple- 
Sia; or of all the parts below the neck, whence 
It. is called a paraplegia ; which is ſeldom cured, 
and leaves always behind it a defect of memory, 
judgment, and motions of the body; whence 
3552 uſually remain ſleepy, dull, trembling, gid- 
dy and puſillanimous. 


T This termination of an apoplexy is by far the moſt 
EST; + Frequent. All practical phyſicians know how ſeldom 
patients recover of an 1 without ſome hurt of 
b the animal functions. 


have, ſeen ſeveral patients 
who, after having been cured of the apoplexy, ex- 


3 erciſed all the functions of the brain perfectly well; 


and only deficient in this, that they could not find 

+ © Proper words to exprefs their meaning, and would 
attempt to explain themſelves by ſigns with their 
hakds and feet. I have likewiſe ſeen that maſculine 
ſkrength of mind ſs enervated, in perſons remarkable 
For good ſenſe, as to cry like a child upon the ſlight- 
eſt occaſon, The wiſe Malpigbi, after being cured 

of an apoplexy, and a pally of the right fide, found 
ſo great defect in his memory and judgment, that 
the ſlighteſt trifle would ſet him a erying. Hence 
It ſeems. that certait functions of the brain are diſ- 
turbed, or even aboliſhed by an apoplexy, from ſome 
change made in the common ſenſory. See the com- 
ment to Aph, 27. 5 
Burt the reaſon why a ſomewhat violent apoplexy 
23 ldom intirely tuted, appears ſufficiently from 

| » Raglivi Op. p. 681, 5 65 


3 


the 


n a 1 
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the known ſtructure of the brain. For it is evident £ 


in phyſiology, that the ' veſſels, by which the cauſe 
of muſcular motion is conveyed to the muſcles, and 
upon which depend the actions of the internal and 
external ſ-nſes, are the ſmalleſt, and the moit tender 
of the whole body. Hence, if the cauſe of the dif- 
eaſe ſhould compreſs, for example, the ſoft and 


pulpy ſubſtance of the brain, ſeveral of choſe lender + 


ſtamina may be deſtroyed ever after. Beſides, if 
that ſubtile fluid is hindered for ſome time to flow 
through theſe fine nervous ſtamina, taeir ſides will 
. and grow together; and then that function, 


which depended upon their perviouſnels, will re- 


main incurably hurt during lite, although the cauſe 
producing the apoplexy ſhould be intircly removed. 
But we ſhall treat of this when we come to the hiſ- 
tory of a pally. Ta? 


AP H. Mr.. 


1015.) in which the cerebrum is greatly in- 
jured, the fluids corrupted, and the cauſe pro- 
pagated to the cerebellum, ſoon terminates in 


death, and ſeldom exceeds the ſeventh day. 


When both the functions of the cerebrum and ce- 
rebellum are greatly injured, that is, thoſe diſtinct 
parts, which ſerve 2 the ſenſes and voluntary mo- 
tions, and for thoſe which are involuntary or ſpon- 
raneaus, it 15 no wonder that ſuch an apoplexy ſhould 
prove fo quickly fatal, as to kill the patient in a 
few hours, and ſeldom ar ever to exceed the ſeventh 


day. 
„ nn 5 
; A Fuze apoplexy may be foreſeen, 1. From 


the natural conſtitution, (Aph. 1010. 


No. 1.) 2. From knowing the morbific mat- 
ter as an antecedent cauſe, (Aph. 1010. No. 


30 


UT an exquiſite or perfect apoplexy, (Aph. 


„ Or As; ene 
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2, 3-) 3- From the procatartic cauſes. 4. From 
the firſt effects of the diſeaſe; ſuch as a trembling, 
fudden weakneſs, a vertigo, ſcotomia, numbneſs, 
a fleepineſs, a failing of the memory, a ring- 


ing in the ears, an inflation of the face and neck, 


the reſpiration deeper than uſual, with the noſ- 
trils compreſſed, and from the incubus. 


As it is fo difficult to cure an apoplexy, it will be 
worth while to know the ſigns by which we can fore- 
fee it coming, that it may be prevented before it is 


| formed : of theſe we now treat. | 


Procatartic cauſes.) Theſe are the cauſes which, 
together with the prediſponent, conſtitute the imme- 
diate cauſe of the diſeaſe ; and therefore neceſſarily 
produce the diſeaſe. Thus a plethora is a prediſpoſing 
cauſe of the apoplexy ; nevertheleſs plethoric per- 
fons are not always ſeized with this diſeaſe. But if I 
fee a plethoric perſon uſe violent exerciſe in very hot 


weather, drink too plentifully of rich wines, or be 


Put into a violent fit of anger, I can foreſee a future 
apoplexy. . 55 | 
- Trembling.]J This and the following ſigns are of 
the greateſt uſe. For an apoplexy ſeldom happens 
without ſome of the figns here enumerated, unleſs it 
ariſes from a ſudden rupture of the veſſels. But 
trembling alone is not an abſolute fign of an ap- 
proaching apoplexy, -unleſs it be attended with thoſe 
which denote that the brain is oppreſſed. See Aph. 627. 
Sudden weakneſs, vertigo, ſcotomia.] The firſt 
ſymptom of a vertigo, is an apparent rotation of vi- 
Able objects which are at reſt : the colours of the 
rainbow ſeem to gliften before the eyes, the muſcles 
immediately become weak, the ſtrength quite fails, 
ſo that the patient cannot ſupport himſelf ; a hiſſing 


noiſe is perceived in the ears, and, the complaint in- 
. creaſing, the eyes become dim. This is called a 


Scotomia; and ſoon after he falls down apoplectic. 
Hence it is plain, that the whole common ſenſory is 
Tt | affected 
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affected in a vertigo; but then it chiefly threatens an 
apoplexy, when the cauſe of it is lodged within the 
cranium; which may be known from the conſtitu- 
tion of the patient, and other concomitant ſymp- 
toms. But there is likewiſe a ſymptomatic vertigo, 
in which the common ſenſory is indeed affected, but 
the cauſe of it is without the brain; as that which 
ariſes from corrupted bile, poiſons, &c. 

Numbneſs.] This denotes the ſenſe of feeling 
either diminiſhed, or quite aboliſhed in the part af- 
fected, and frequently precedes an apoplexy ; eſpe- 
cially that kind of numbneſs which feels as if the 
ſize of the numbed part was magnified. Plethoric 
perſons often feel their fingers as if they were in- 
creaſed in bulk, and the ſenſe of touch impaired. In 
this caſe the blood veſſels are too full, the common 

ſenſory oppreſſed, and, unleſs this plethora is quickly 
removed, a flight ſupervening cauſe may produce an 
apoplexy. _ | | 
: Sleepineſs.] An apoplexy has a great reſemblance 
to a profound ſleep. It is therefore no wonder that 
perſons ſubject to this diſeaſe ſhould be ſleepy. See 
Aph. 1008. | i | | 

A failing of the memory.] This ſymptom denotes 
that the common ſenſory is already affected; hence, in 
acute diſeaſes, a ſudden forgetfulneſs preſages a 
Pphrenſy. See Aph. 772. Wepfer gives a remark- 
able caſe of this kind in a prime minifter. 

A ringing of the ears.] This often happens to 
healthy people without any danger, as it is often 
produced from very flight caufes in the organs of 
hearing. But when it ariſes from affections of the 

encepbalon, it is then dangerous, and is mentioned by 
Hippocrates as a ſign of water collected in the brain. 

An inflation of the face and neck.} This ariſes 
from an impediment to the free circulation of the 
blood through the internal branches of the carotid 


De Morb. Capit. pag. 359. 
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arteries; whence the external are more filled, and 
then a redneſs or inflation of the face appears... But 


ina phlegmatic cacochymy, the body grows turgid, 


with a cold ſwelling ; and the more the inſide of the 


cranium is filled with this phlegmatic humour, the 
more inflated the face appears, while that flaccid 


part of it under the eyes ſwells. 
The reſpiration deeper than, Kc. In the time af 


ſleep the reſpiration is more increaſed; and being 


ſtronger than uſual in the apoplexy, ſuch reſpiration 
denotes ſleep to be ſounder than natural, and. to in- 
cline. towards an apoplexy. But a compreſſion of 
the alæ of the noftrils, ſhew a beginning palſy in 
the muſcles of the face. by which the alæ are kept up. 
And frequently the firſt ſigns of an approaching apo- 
plexy are conſpicuous in the face, the muſcles being 
weakened on one fide of it, while tholp « on the other 
ſide, are, contracted, which changes the countenance 
ſu riſingly. 

eubus.] All hs have ſuffered 'this complaint 
agite, that in the time of ſleep, they feel great anxie- 
ty, with a ſenſe of incumbegt weight, together with 
an inability to move oc ſpeak. I have known this 
diſeaſe happen by ſleeping upon the back, by ſleep- 
ing upon the ſide with the neck bent forwards, or re- 
clining backwards. Perhaps when the hęad is reclin- 
ed too much backwards, the whole t of the 
brain . upon the lateral ſinuſes, andthe torcu- 


lar of Herophilus; and when the head is bent for- 
Wards, the free return of the blood by the jugular 
veins is hindered, and thence the action of the brain 


diſturbed. But an incubus ariſi g from this cauſe, 


is not of much conſequence ; but when it proceeds 
from a. morbid cauſe, as from lymph gradually col- - 
-keed in the head, then it frequently returns, and 


threatens an apoplexy. * Wherefore tus * ad- 


viſeth to check this complaint at firſt; for if it is 


Lib. vi. cap. 22 
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<< ſuffered to go ori, it will occaſion either an epilep- 


* ſy, mania, or a lexy, by a thick humour col⸗ 
40 lected 1 in the weck of whe 9 
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ä AN apoplexy i is cafily known, but care e ſhould | 
be taken to e the different der 
grees Sq 


Hoy this is den 5 was explained at Abb. 101 3 
/ 101 15, 1016. 
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. HERE can beno general cure vreſeribed 
for this diſeaſe ; for it ought to be varied 


according to the variety of the cauſe, (19 ro.) 
and the nature of the part affected; and it 


ſhould likewiſe be A before the diſcaſs has 
got to a head, 


— 


It appears from Aph. 1010, ithit the eiue of a an 
apoplexy are ſo various, as frequently to require 
quite oppoſite remedies. Hence the medicines cry 
ed up for the cure of apoplexies, and ſold to great 
perſons at an exorbitant price, as they all conſiſt of 
hot aromatics, - volatiles, alcaline ſalts, and the like, 
muſt be extremely hurtful, when this diſcaſe ariſes 
from a plethora, or an inflammation. Beſides,” if a 
tumour ſhould compreſs. the jugular veins, it would 
be in vain to apply remedies to the head, as the cure 
depends upon removing the rumour. But as a flight 
apoplexy is difficult to cure, it is evident enou 
that it ought rather to be prevented, if poſſible, or, 
at leaſt, to uſe every proper means in the beginning; 
for. after the diſeaſe has gathered ſtrength, it will 
ſoon become fatal; or if the patient eſcapes with his 


LY | . 
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life, the functions of the common ſenſory will hardly 
eyer be entirely reſtored, but he will live miſerably 
afterwards. It is therefore proper to deſcribe the cure 
according to the different claſſes of the cauſes, 


A P H. MXXIIL 


FF therefore we ſee, by the ſymptoms enume+ 
rated at Aph. 1010. No. 2. let. c. that an 
apoplexy is threatened from a viſcid, inert, and 
cold cauſe, we muſt immediately endeavour, 
1. To divert the preſſure of the glutinous mat- 
ter from the head, 2, To attenuate the lentor 
in the brain, and in the whole body. 


AH. MAXI. . 
T H E preſſure upon the veſſels of the brain 
. is diminiſhed, 1. By diverting it to other, 


and oppoſite parts of the body; 2. By univer- 
fal evacuations. | 5 


- Each of theſe ſhall be conſidered ſeparately in tho 
two following aphoriſms, | FOES 


AH. 
J/APOUR baths, fomentations, warm bath- 
ning, dry cupping, epiſpaſtics, ſinapiſms, 
cauſtics, iſſues, ſetons, frictions, and ligatures 
on particular parts, and upon the large veins of 
the feet, legs and thighs, leſſen the preflure 
upon the veſſels of the brain. Mouth-waſhes, 
gargles, maſticatories, fialagogues, apophleg- 
matiſms, applied to the mouth, fauces, and 
noſtrils, anſwer the ſame intention. . 


All 
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All theſe remedies have been treated of before in 


comment to Aph. 396. No. 4, and 134; and in the 
Materia Medica there are proper forms of each. 


AP H. MXXVI. 0 


Vaburs. and ſtrong purges, given ſo as to 
produce a certain effect; ſcarifications, and 
bleeding, anſwer the ſecond intention, Aph. 
1024 ; although they are always attended witg 
ſome uncertainty. e 


Evacuations, of all kinds, leſſen the preſſure of 
the fluids upon the veſſels: but it ought to be con- 
ſidered whether they are always proper, and of what 

kind. In this kind of apoplexy the body is always 
turgid with viſcid pituitous humours, and it is often 
attended with a vomiting of phlegm. In this caſe a 
vomiting does not appear improper. But in the 
act of vomiting the humours are driven in greater 
quantity, and with greater force towards the head; 
which effect is repugnant to the firſt indication of di- 
verting the viſcid matter from the head. See Aph. 
1023. It is therefore juſtly ſaid in the text, that 
theſe are always attended with uncertainty. For this 
reaſon Aretæus does not commend vomits in this 
diſeaſe ; but he ſpeaks in praiſe of purges 
Purgatives therefore ſeem to be more ſafe, as they 
determine the quantity and force of the humours 
downwards, and a ſlight apoplexy is ſometimes ſpon- 
taneouſly cured by a looſeneſs. But ſtrong purges 
are directed, that they may produce a certain effect, 
and evacuate plentifully. In the Materia Medica, 
under the preſent aphoriſm, there is preſcribed an ef- 
ficacious cathartic, which will be of ſervice, as it 
both reſolves and evacuates the morbific matter. 
Two hours after taking of the purge, an acrid clyſ- 


> Lib. i. cap. 3. pag. 30. 
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ter is to be injected, that the operation of it may be 


the ſooner promoted. 


But bleeding ſeems to be more uncertain, as to its 
effects, than the other evacuations ; nay, it hardly 


appears to be of any uſe at all, as it appears that 


ras 


vulſion, but by evacuating the blood, hurtful, . _ 


ub cap. & Page 81% 
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AP H. MXXVII. 5 


7 p 
7 

: 

1 . 


rected in the three preceding aphoriſms, is 


diſſolved by the general remedies preſcribed for 


the cure of a ſpontaneous gluten at Aph. 75, 


prudently adminiſtered, and applied to the head 


in every form: but bliſters raiſed by cantha- 
rides, are above all the moſt beneficial, and in- 
ſects, of the ſame kind, taken inwardly. 


We come now to the other part of the curative 


indication, namely, to attenuate the lentor in the 
brain, and in the whole body. We have already 
treated of the gluten ſpontaneum, and mentioned every 


thing neceſſary to the cure of it, both with regard 


to diet, medicines, and exerciſe. But as ſtimulants 


and exerciſe are there recommended, there is need of 


great judgment in the cure of this cacochymy, when 


the ſymptoms ſhew that the functions of the brain 
are diſturbed; for if you ſuddenly move the humours . 


before they are ſufficiently attenuated, they will ſtick 
more obſtinately in the extremities of the veſſels; 
and all the complaints will be increaſed. For this 
reaſon revulſive remedies ought firſt to be applied, 
that the preſſure may be diverted from the head; 


and, at the ſame time, a part of the viſcid phlegm 


may be carried off by evacuants. We muſt begin 


with gentle diſſolvents, eſpecially with thoſe which 


: powerfully reſolve, and at the ſame time do not ſud- 
- denly increaſe the force of the circulation; ſuch are 
ſapo venetus, tartar. tartariſat. tartar. regenerat. and 


the fixed alcaline ſalts of the aſhes of plants. When 


theſe have been ſometimes uſed, and the ſymptoms 
become milder, we then know that the lentor is at- 
tenuated, and that more acrid diſſolvents may ſafely 
be uſed; together with roborants, which correct the 
Vor. III. "= | laxity 


A TEE ng RR IS 


UT the lentor, after uſing the methods d- | 
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laxity of the ſolids, a conſtant attendant of this kind 
of cacochymy. In the Materia Medica, at Aph. 75, 
all theſe remedies are ranged in their proper claſſes. 
Likewiſe, the head may be ſhaved, and fomenta- 
tions and epithems of the ſame kind of medicines ap- 
plied to it, that by all theſe means the lentor may be 
attenuated, both in the whole body, and in the brain. 
—hgliſters are here of the greateſt fervice, not only 
by ſtimulating the part to which they are applied, 
- but alſo. by diſſolving the lentor of the fluids, and 
increaſing the motion of the blood. Inſects, which 
have a like quality, but in a gentler degree, gwen 
inwardly, anſwer the fame intention; ſuch as mil- 
lepedes, cochineal, &c. But the internal uſe of can- 
tharides is juſtly ſuſpected; and therefore ſeldom 
preſcribed by prudent phyſicians. 88 ie 
5921: 544% de Þ Ho MOCK VIII: 296 20 
FF an apoplexy ariſes from the cauſes enume- 
4 rated at Aph. 1023, it is ſeldom cured ;- but 
if the patient's ſtrength will bear it, the ſame 
remedies directed at Aph. 1023 to 1028, ought 
to be tried. Every thing that can rouſe the 
ſenſes, mult be applied to the noſe, mouth, and 
head; all the moſt acrid ſtimulants are to be 
. uſed, and the bowels looſened with a ſharp 


As it is difficult to prevent an apoplexy from a 
viſcid glutinous cacochymy, there muſt be ſtill leſs 
hopes of curing it already produced. But the pati - 
ent muſt not be left to his fate, xhile there is ſome- 
thing ſtill to be hoped from the uſe of medicines. 
Wherefore we muſt attempt a ſudden revulſion fm 


the head, by the remedies directed at Aph. 102 5, 
and eſpecially by bliſters. But as ſuch. apople&ic 
Patients can hardly ſwallow any thing, the chief hope 


remains 
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remains in giving of acrid clyſters to empty the 
bowels quickly and efeetually.? From EA 
Aretæus expected both a diminution of the hu- 
mours, and a revulſion from the head. In the Ma- 
teria Medica there is a formula of an acrid clyſter; 
and one of the ſame kind may be prepared from the 
roots of black hellebore; an ounce of which, boiled 
in water, affords a very powerful remedy. _ 
Beſides, it is uſual to apply the moſt acrid ſtimu- 
lants to various parts of the body, in order to rouſe 
the ſtupified ſenſes. Some apply volatile ſpirits of ſal 
ammoniac to the noſe ; ſome recommend the ſtrong- 
eſt vinegar, mixed with tincture of caſtor. Some 
apply to the temples, or rub the noſe, with apo- 
plectic balſams, prepared of the moſt pungent diſtil- 
led oils; and beſides bliſters, they apply to the feet 
ſinapiſms of muſtard and horſe-radiſh. In ſhort, 
there is no diſeaſe in which the patient is ſo roughly 
handled, and indeed with ſo much reaſon ; for they 
are at once either reſcued from imminent danger i 
the uſe of theſe'means; and if they do-not ſucceed, 
the patient ſuffers no manner of pain, being deſti- 
tute of all ſenſation. --. ST 5 


{16-011 ee eee, 


He WE VER, by the uſe of theſe the diſ- 

41 eaſe is often increaſed, the morbific matter 
being more moved, and impacted in the veſſels 

by all ſtimulating medicines, and by evacuants, 
the ſtrength is quickly impaired. , Hence, in 
-diflolving the fluids, we ſhould always, as much 
-as' poſſible, endeayour to evacuate - and revel. 
from the head; whence. the rule, that venęſec- 


4 


tion, if it does not quickly. relieve, kills. IM 
5th 5 | ; 5 © Lib. i. cap. 4. page 81. | ; 
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All judicious hyſicians, agree, that the cure of 
this diſeaſe — either in evacuating the matter of 

the diſeaſe, or in attenuating the ſame, ſo as to ren- 
der it capable of paſſing through the veſſels. It 
would de delt of all. if cheſe could be brought about 
at the ſame time; ſeeing the preſent danger admits 


of no delay; and while theſe are doing, the preſ- 
ſure of che glutinous matter ſhould, by all poſſible 


means, be diverted from the head. But moderate 
bleeding, though the blood does not abound, may 


certainly be ordered, and chiefl with this intention, 


that ſtimulants may be more ſafely applied after, and 


with leſs fear of a ſudden rarefaction of the , 
. which-would be hurtful E caſe. 


A P H. MXXX, 


| EI ts by the Ggns eritnerated, at Apt. 


tee. . I. b. No. 3. I. a. and c. we 


foreſee an apoplexy coming on, we muſt im- 


mediately have recourſe to ſuch remedies as 
moſt quickly empty the veſſels, reſolve the con- 
creted fluids, and make a revulſion from the 
brain. 1. Therefore blood muſt be let as ſoon 


as poffible, in a large quantity, and rather from 


the jugular veins, and repeated as often as there 


is occafion ; for after it, if the diſeaſe is curable, 
the patient commonly finds immediate relief. 
2. Then a ſtrong antiphlogiſtic purge muſt be 
given, and ſeveral times repeated, ſo as to pro- 
Auce an artificial diarrhæa; but if the purge 


does not operate ſoon enough, it "ey to be 
uickened by an acrid clyfter. . 3. Then, 
rough the whole courſe of the diele, cocl- 


ing, diluting, attenuating, and diuretic medi- 
cines, are to be given. 4. At the ſame time 
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ſtrong repellents ought to be added, until the 
diſcaſt is quite overcome. 5. The patient's . 
diet and drink ought to be very thin and light. 
6. He muſt carefully avoid every ſtimulating 
and heating medicine, external heat, lying in 

| bed, eſpecially flat upon his back. ge: 


1. In the ſanguine apoplexy, of which we now 
treat, where the blood abounds in the whole body, 
or, at leaſt, in the veſſels of the brain, - plentiful 
bleeding; can hardly ever be hurtful. For upon this 
operation the ſymptoms uſually abate, if the veſſels 
of the brain are not yet burſt, or the tender neryous 
veſſels too much compreſſed. - But the fulneſs, hard- 
neſs, and celerity a» 4 the pulſe, will direct the pru- 
dent phyſician what quantity ought to be drawn, and 
when to be repeated. Bleeding in the jugular veins 
has been more particularly recommended by phyſi- 
clans, becauſe thereby the veſſels of the brain are 
immediately emptied +: but as it is uſual to tie a fil- 
let round the neck when the jugulars are opened, if 
the veſſels in the brain are full, there is danger of 
their burſting ; it ſeems fafer firſt to empty the veſ- 
ſels by bleeding in the foot or arm, and afterwards to 
JJ... 775 VO” | 
2. Purgarives are of great efficacy, both in curi 
and in preventing this diſeaſe z; as they evacuate and - 
revel from the head at the ſame time. But in the 
ſanguine and hot apoplexy, ſuch purges are proper 
which move the body briſkly, without increaſing the 
motion of the humours, and diſſolve the inflamma- 
tory thickneſs of the blood, Theſe are called anti- 
phlogiſtic purges, A decoction of ſenna with tama- 
Tinds,' is uſually given in this caſe ; and if it does 
not operate ſoon enough, the larger inteſtines are to 
be ſtimulated by an acrid clyſter of nitre, or fal 
gem, with oxymel ſimplex. It is even of great be- 
Jet to promote an artificial looſeneſs for ſeveral 
14 4 N z days, 
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days, the uſe of ſuch purges, given in PET | 
doſes, till the heat of the body abates, and the ful · 
neſs of the veſſels is leſſened. 
3. Cooling and diluting medicines are here order. 
ed; becauſe this diſeaſe attacks plethoric perſons of 
a hot conſtitution, and whoſe blood 1s rendered viſcid 
by an inflammatory lentor. 

4. As bathing the feet in warm water, gentle frie- 
tions, cupping-glaſſes, and mild epiſpaſtics. But as 

liſtering plaſters by their ſtimuJus frequently in- 
creaſe the motion of the humours, they are not quite 
ſo proper; and if they ſhould be applied, it ought 
r to be done after the above evacuations. 

8, The ſame diet is neceſſary here that is directed 
in the cure of inflammations, at Aph. 396. No. 5. 

6. Becauſe all theſe remedies increaſe the — 
of the fluids, and heat at the ſame time. Lying 
bed, eſpecially when covered with the hed chats. 1 
likewiſe bad for the ſame reaſon. See what was ſaid 


of the uſefulneſs of an erect Paret in the cure of a 
Fee at 4 781. 
patient, there will ſcarce remain any hope; 
and that only in uſing the remedies recom: 
| A PH. MXXXII. 
BY T that apo plexy which ariſes. from « 1 | 
| | themſelves, from a wound, contuſion, fr 0rd 
or ſuppuration, was treated of in ſpeaking of 


AP H. Mxxxl. 
BY T if the a poplexy has 4 ſeized the 
mended in the Procelling! aphoriſo, 7 
vaſated fluids, between the cranium and 
the membranes, or between the membranes 
wounds of the head, at r Aph. 268, 273. and 
297. 5 
A P B, 
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AP H. MXXXIIL.. 

HE apoplexy produced from liquids ex- 

travaſated in the interior cavities of the 
brain, Aph. 1010. No. 4, and known by the 

ſigns there mentioned, ſcarce admits of a cure, 
ſeeing, for the moſt part, certain death pre- 
ſently follows. If any thing be tried, the only 
hope is, 1. From the reſorption of the extrava- 
fated fluid into the veins, Aph. 279, 280.' 
2. From correcting the prevailing acrimony, 
and the lentor at the ſame time; which is moſt 
happily effected by ſaponaceous chymical medi- 
CINES, - - | ft 1 400 


Such an extravaſation ariſes either from a rupture 
of the over-diſtended blood veſſels, or from their be- 
ing eroded by the acrimony of the humours. See 
what has been ſaid of theſe ſaponaceous chymical me- 
dicines, at Aph. 54 and 135. But as theſe act upon 
humours moved within the veſſels, or obſtructed in 
their extremities, it does not ſeem probable that they 
can have any conſiderable effect upon humours ex 
travaſated; and are therefore rather uſeful in prevent : 
ing an apoplexy, than in curing one, when it pro- 
ceeds from a glutinous lentor, N 


THAT which ariſes from extravaſated lympli 
is more eafily'cured, and without bleed- 
ing, (which, in this caſe, is almoſt always 
hurtful) by the ſtrongeſt hydragogue purges ; 

and likewiſe by Fihpativg applications; but 
eſpecially by large N ters, kept running a long 

a 


+ while, 
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while, by a drying diet, by ſtrong drawing 
plaſters, by iſſues, and by ſeatons. 


An apoplexy ariſing from mere lymph extrava- 
ſated 1 006 Bag of She brain, afford ks hope 
of a cure; for the thin lymph is much more eaſily 
abſorbed by the bibulous veins, than blood, which 
even thickens by being extravaſated, and which can 
never be reſorbed by the veins, unleſs it is diluted by the 
lymph, and thus rendered fit for abſorption. Strong 
hydragogue purges are here of ſignal ſervice, which 
ought to be given in large doſes, and frequently re- 

eated. If the patient cannot ſwallow the purge, a 
quadruple doſe of the ſame given in a clyſter, will 
produce the like effect. Ar the ſame time, it will be 
of ſervice to apply to the head bags of cephalic 
herbs ; ſuch as roſemary, ſage, penny-royal, marjo- 
ram, thyme, &c. which, by their aromatic ſtimulus, 
move and excite the languid humours; whence they. 


40 AP H. MXXXV, 

BY T if an apoplexy is accaſioned by poiſons, 
there is no remedy hitherto diſcovered able 

to cure it, nor that which is produced from a 


N 


Poiſons were reckoned, at Aph. 1010, amongſt 
the cauſes of an apoplexy, which, in a moment 
aboliſh all the animal functions, and even ſometimes 
deſtroy life itſelf,” while the body is expoſed to the 
vapour of them. I know of no remedy that can reſcue 
ene from ſuch imminent danger. But when an apo. 

lexy ariſes from poiſons, while they remain in the 
Fomarh, they giay eafily be S dle by-a quick Wo. 
mit. Half a drachin of white Pieriel, Ade in Pe 


+ 
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it immediately acts as ſoon as it is ſwallowed. Neither 
ought thoſe, who become apoplectic with the vapour 
of charcoal, to be intirely deſpaired of. For Wepfer 
tells us of a perſon who had loſt all his ſenſes 2 
this cauſe, and had even the apoplectic ſnoaring, re- 
covered by means of cold water thrown upon his 
face and breaſt. There is a very remarkable caſe of 
a man ftruck down by a poiſonous: vapour in 
down to a coal- pit; who was reſtored to life, chough 
he remained in the pit above half an hour before he 
could be brought up ; and then lay with his mouth' 
gaping, his eyes open, quite cold, and without either 
pulſe or reſpiration. See Med. Effays, Tom. v. 
Obſ. 55. part 2d. | feos . 
But that apoplexy produced by 7 N concre- 
tions, obſtructing the arteries which go to the ence- 
phalon, admits of no cure. . | 8 


Of the CATALETS TJ. 

i, n 
THAT diſeaſe, in which the patient is im- 
1 .--mediately ſtruck motionleſs, inſenſible, 
and retains the ſame poſture which he was in 

the very moment he was ſeized, is called cato- 
che, catochus, and catalepſis, or a catalepſy.' 
The pathognominic fign of this diſeaſe is, that the | 


patient remains motionlels and inſenſible, in the ſame 
bob rue which he was in, when he was firſt ſeized; 
but there are ſome varieties to be ohſerved here. Fot 
the moſt part, all the joints remain flexible; Afid · in 


whatever poſture the limbs are put, they remain fo 
till they are placed in ſome other. For example; 
if the arm is raiſed up, it remains ſo; or, if the fin- 
gers ar bent or extended, fo they continue. a7 
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this the cataleply is diſtinguiſhed from an univerſal 
teranus, in which the j joints are quite rigid, and can 
neither be bended d or oma by _y W | 


2 3 1 
* 


A 7 H. 'MXXXVIL 


Ten the proximate cauſe of a ca- 

fy is an immobility of the common ſen- 
fory, recalling” in the ſame ſtate it was in the 
moment of "the attack... 


ſtanding, in which ee ſhe remained, and there- 
fore all the muſcles which ſuſtain the body erect, 
rſiſted in performing their office; and in this re- 
& it differs from an apoplexy, in which all the vo- 
luntary muſcles become paralytic, and the patient 
falls down, being unable to ſupport himſelf. We 
may indeed, at the command of the will, remain 
| oveable for ſome time in almoſt any poſture, and 
thus imitate à catalepſy, but we cannot hinder the 
organs of the ſenſes from being affected by ſenſible 
objects. But there is ſomething ſurpriſing 1 in a cata- 
lepſy, namely, that all the internal and external ſenſes 
are aboliſhed; while the efficacy of che cauſe of muſ- 
cular motion ſtill remains; but the power of changin 
che direction of, that cauſe is wanting; whence. — | 
the; members continue in the ſame ſituation wed were F 
in, the moment the Fan was HE ſeized, 
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AP H. MXXXVIIL 


2 HERE FO RE, there is in this diſeaſe 
an abſolute reſt of the blood in the cere- 
prum, its glands, and emiſſary veſſels. 


AF H M 
JN this diſeaſe all the fundtions of the tas 


are hurt, and thoſe which depend upon 
them: only the muſcles remain in the ſame ten- 


ſion as in the beginning of the fit; but the 
ulſe and reſpiration continue, yet, for the 


moſt part, weak. 
AP H. MXL. 


1 N intermitting fever of long continuance, 
+ > eſpecially a quartan; a melancholic, dry, 
| lean habit of body; an obſtruction of the 


menſes, and hzmorrhoids ; violent and ſudden. 
frights; profound and long continued medita - 
tion upon the ſame object; violent fevers in 
Pecs s of a ſanguine conſtitution, commonly 


| Precede this diſeaſe. 


Intermitting feyer of, &c.] That tedious inter- 


mitting fevers may weaken the veſſels, and render 
the fluids morbid, was fully demonſtrated at Aph. 
753, Where we treated of the bad effects of theſe fe- 
vers, But that the functions may be diſturbed from 
ſuch an enervation of the ſolids, and ill ſtate of the 


hymours, calily. appears. Nay, Dodonaus ob- 


8 4 ud 12 * > 


e Matic, Obſervat. pag. 7. 


ſerved 


3 


183 of the CarAlETsv. Aph. 1040. 
ſerved a Ba in the very paroxyſm of an inter- 
mitting fever. Beſides, as thick blood, ſtrongly 
impacted in the veſſels of the brain, has been found 
in thoſe who have died of this diſeaſe, and as the blood 
in long continued intermitting fevers is inſpiſſated, 
the reaſon appears why theſe fevers are enumerated 
* g the figns which commonly. precede 2 Cata-' 
y. | 
In melancholic, &c.] - Becauſe in ſuch habits the 
veſſels are ftraiten<d, and the atrabiliary humours 
is 5 too .viſcid, may eaſily obſtruct the veſſels of 
and fo diſturb the common ſenſory, as to 
ee a ken But it ſeems probable, that a 
catalepſy may likewiſe ariſe from cauſes placed with- 
out the bed, and the following, caſe ſeems: to con- 
firm it. A woman forty years old, and of a lean 
habit, while ſhe was roaſting cheſnuts, was ſeized 
with a true SPY. ] was 3 called, 


— of che 1 Ge,]. That the 
5 are of ſervice in curing diſeaſes of t 
bead, and that many com laints of the head 
die from a ſuppre fon of this EO et ies 
g ie been mengoned before, and is Jike- 


: Fiolent Mo 2 48 001 See what ks bein 
Eid on this ſubjeR at Ap But in a violent 

bt, A man is affected in the ſame manner as in a ; 
catalepſy ; for he is ſtupified, ſtruck dumb, 
motionleſs, and if that affection of the mind hap ens. 
1 * che — and a 158 


Ap. 104m. Of the CarAT EPS. 1 


fe& catalepſy i 1 produced. Tulpius relates a caſe 
of this kind in a Britiſh youth, who was ſo ſhocked | 
at an unexpected repulſe in marriage, as to be im- 

mediately ſeized with a catalepſy,' in which he re- 
mained a whole day. But upon calling out to him 
aloud, that he ſhould have his deſired wife, he im- 


| mediately jumped off his chair, quite free from the 
diſeaſe. 


© Profound — meditation, &c. J Men of learning 
immerſed i in "a meditation; perfeCtly-refemble 
cataleptic perſons; for all the ſenſes are at reſt, the 
memory is effaced, the whole body is entirely fill, 
and-the mind wholly intent upon one and the Cami 
object. This they have called extatie thinking. By 
| this cager attention of the mind, the common ſenſory 

is ſo fixed, that a diſpoſition to a catalepſy is in- 
duced. Galen aſcribed this diſeaſe in his fellow ſtu- 
dent to too much ſtudy, and Fernelius obſerved the 
fame. Neither is the catalepſy peculiar to thoſe only 
who emaciate themſelves with ſtudy ; for the cele- 
brated Hoffman ſaw this diſeaſe in a woman of low 
condition, and void of education. 

Violent fevers, &c.] In plethoric perſons the 
blood is rarefied by the febrile heat, and the circula- 
tion at the ſame time increaſed, by which the larger 
veſſels of the brain may be ſo filled, as to compreſs 
the leſſer, and thus all the functions of the encepha- 
Jon may be injured, but I cannot fay that I ever ſaw 
he — ere in thoſe fr under an acute 


Af H. MxII 155 ud 


n E ian of bodies whothave died of 

this diſeaſe, demonſtrate that the arteries 
_ veins of the brain are diſtended with thiok 
blood forcibly drove into them. 


obe. Medic. Bb. i. cap. 22. > patholog. 8 11. 
pag. 70. 
The 
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I be diſſection of dead bodies is of very great uſe 

in diſcovering the cauſes of diſeaſes; but there is 

need of great caution here, leſt that ſhould be taken 

for the cauſe, which is rather the 8 of the dis- 
Rar. See Aph. 11. 


AP H. MXIIII. 


T ĩs frequently cured by a plentiful bleedin 
I ſe fog noſe. : ö 5 


2 Vi. When i it ariſes from too great a Ea As of 
. the blood · veſſels of the groſs or from a e 


rey ene 
5 x APH. III. 


r Gliders changes into other diſeaſes; yet 
= ſometimes it is ſucceeded by an epilepſy, 
8mm, madneſs, and an N but for 

Te moſt part it OO fatal. 


A ＋ H. MXLIV. 


uz s H E cure is to be varied ODOT to the 
of the cauſe. By rouſing the pa- 
tient by fach ſuch objects as act powerfully upon 2 
s of the ſenſes, ſuch as light, _ 
ſtimulus, acrid volatile falts, pain, friction, * 5 
continued aeg: by procuring a bleeding 
from the noſe ; encouraging a flux of the 
-menſes, or mor 1 by ſternutatories, vo- 
*mits, bliſters, iſſues, OO and IE 2 moiſten- 
ing diet. 


The cure is to be a 4851 in the 8 


f or out of it, While the das is COnUnUes, phy- 
ſicians 


Aph. 1044. Of the CArAL ETW. it 
ſicians uſed to try by acrid ſtimulants to change that 
"diſpofition of the common ſenſory, which ig then 
preſent, and ſuppreſſes every action of the ſenſes. 
But here great caution is required; and Hoffman 
has prudently adviſed to abſtain from the hotter ſti- 
mulating medicines, if the catalepſy ariſes from too 
great an orgaſm, expanſion, and ſtagnation of the 
humours. Neither do the like medicines ſeem. ſafe 
in hyſterical perſons, ho are ſeized with a catalepſy; 
for when ſuch powerful ſtimulants happen to rouſe 
the patient, they occaſion ſtrong convulſions, which 
are equally to be dreaded, and perhaps more hurtful 
than the catalepſy itſelf. Nay, I have-learnt from my 
own obſecvations, and thoſe of others, that theſe have 
but little effect. For upon placing fire under the 
ſeet of a cataleptic woman, ſhe was not rouſed out 
of the paroxyſm. Hence when gentle ſtimulants, 
and frictions have no effect, I ſhould hardly adviſe 
the uſe of ſtronger remedies. For the common ſenſory 
being quite oppreſſed; they are of no ſervice, and 
frequently hurt the organs of the ſenſes; or if oy 

happen to rouſe the patient, they ſurpriſingly diſtur 
the whole nervous ſyſtem. | 
When the paroxyſm is over, the cure ought to 
be varied, as the cauſe of the diſeaſe may require. 
For if the cauſe be too great a quantity, or rarefac- 
tion of the blood, bleeding is neceſſary, and ought 
to be repeated. If from a ſuppreſſion of any uſual 

hæmorrhage, that ought to be reſtored by proper 

'remedies. By what means a bleeding of the noſe is 

to be promoted, we have already treated at Aph. 

741, and 779. In what manner the hazmorrhoid: 

flux is to be managed, was explained at Aph. 889. 
No. 2. Of a ſuppreſſion of the menſes we ſhall treat 
bereafter at A 1283, & ſeq. But bathing. the 
feet in warm water, epiſpaſtic or aromatic plaſters 
applied to the ſoles, and frictions of the legs, will 
Shs be of ſervice. . Ie A 
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Ila melancholic, dry, and lean habits, evacua- 


QWons of blood would be hurtful ; but a moiſtening 


diet, and mild reſolvents of honey, whey, and ripe 
fruits, &c. will be beneficial, of which we ſhall 
treat at large, when we come to the chapters of me- 
Iancholy and madneſs. - _ e 
But when a catalepſy ariſes from ſtrong affections 
of the mind, or from profound and long continued 
medlitation, the only remedy is travelling, to divert 
the mind with a variety of objects. 2 
Sternutatories are uſually recommended; but 
"Beers * blew into the noſtrils a medicine of this kind 
without ſucceſs. However, when the patient re- 
Covered himſelf, he began to ſneeze, and diſcharge a 
Freut quantity of phlegm : but theſe remedies are 
Iny uſeful — . — caſes. Vomits are only of 
ſerviee when the cauſe of the diſorder is lodged about 
the ſtomach; but the ſame cautions are to be ob- 
- Ferved here, which were given in the cure of an 
poplexy, at Aph. 1025 ; where we likewiſe treat- 
the efficacy of bliſters, iſſues, and ſeatons. 


Genn 


| Of a E A RUS. Y 
Sod 10 HOP. MOREY: © 


A Carus is alight apoplexy, but a very ſound 
A flee | attended NT Eng 92 from 
cauſes chiefly compreſſing the brain, which as 
yet remains unhurt (Aph. 1010. No. 3. let. a, 
b c, d,) or from obſtructing cauſes, but ſuch 
as are more eaſily removed than in an apoplexy 
(i010. No 2. let. b, c.) In this diſcaſe there 
s ſome perception, but momentary ; ſome ſenſe, 
JJ apr <+4 Wi > 


—_ 


* Obforvit. Med. Hb. 1. Obe. iti. 
| Natural 
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Natural reſt is called - feep ; which is - longer or 
ſhorter, more or leſs ſound, as the preceding cauſes, 
or the cuſtom, or habit of the patient, prevail: But 
if ſleep exceeds. the natural bounds, it ought to be 
looked upon as a diſeaſe, - If a perſon is very ſleepy, 
and almoſt conſtantly nodding, yet frequently a- 


wakes of himſelf, and is eaſily rouſed by external 


cauſes, and then, at leaſt, while he is converſi 


with his friends, keeps awake, and is ſenſible, this 


kind of ſleepineſs is called a Coma. But if he hardly 
ever awakes of himſelf, and is rouſed with much 
more difficulty by external cauſes, and almoſt inſtant» 
ly falls aſleep again, in ſpite of all that can be done 
to prevent it; while, at the ſame time, there are no 
ſigns of a cold phlegmatic lentor, it is called a Ca- 
rus, If he is ſo ſleepy as to become ſtupid, and al- 
moſt unmindful of every thing, with all the ſigns of 
a cold phlegmatic, cacochymy, it is called a Lethar. 


oy, But if neither naturally, nor by the moſt pow- 


erful external cauſes, long applied, he cannot. be 
rouzed; but only ſhews ſome ſlight ſigns of ſenſe and 
motion, it is called a Parapoplexia. If neither of theſe 


ſigns appear, and the limbs become paralytic, it is 


termed-an Apople p. i . 
Although a Carus is a light kind of apoplexy, 
it ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from it, be- 
cauſe it may be entirely cured; which ſeldom hap- 
pens in an apoplexy, Duretus and Facotius * have 
remarked that, in a carus, the reſpiration is more 
eaſy, and the ſtertor conſiderably leſs than in an apo - 
plexy.— It is likewiſe with difficulty diſtinguiſhed 
from a lethargy; and Galen has called the leth 
and carus the ſame diſeaſe, But, perhaps, for the 
— mp 1 ms CArus; gh 
= Ix tained, to ſignify a profound ſleep in acute tes 
vers, and gther diſeaſes, wherein the quantity -of 
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blood; is too great, or too much rarefied, or wherein 
there. is an inflammatory ſpiſſitude ; _ that of le- 
thargy, when fuch- a profound geep s produced 
— 2 mere glutinous indifpoſition 6 the Blood, 
But as a oarus ariſes from the like cauſes with: the 
apopley, only more gentle, it does not ſeem to be 
danger, although it is frequently cured. 
Hanes Hippocrates pronoutices: a profound ſleep to 
be badi in all diſeaſes z*yet in His prodiftions he puts 
it by way of — 1 Jand juſtly, becauſe it is not 
always 4 bad fin; For a carus following long 
watchings in — barely 5 oſticates yt mi + 
map aner ane ee erf 55 . 17 


* 1 8 I - 4; - 1 
— * * 4 * 
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pack <A che e me the pe. | 
tient recovers. his health, except . a 
walking of dhe hend remains for ſome time 


5 54156 
ng * Hall 


di a $ladaw fp an ub ee in hich 
a carus moſt remarkably prevailed, as it continued 
fon ſeveral weeks, and the ſleep {o profound that 
the patients were ronſed witli the greateft difficulty: 
But, by means of gentle bleeding, clyſters, and hy 
moderating the force of the fever, almoſt all the fick 
recovered, the: diſeaſe going gradually off. Yet: thoſe 
vhs mere in a cue ned Kate had a ſhaking in 
their reads, with other ſymptoms; which ſhewed 
that this part had futfered a great deal. ' But younger 
perſons were mare: ſubject to a delirium; which never 
- atgſe1 to/ thati degree of violence as to produce a 
22 Henes ik appears, that tler morhifte mat · 
in this diſeaſe, ſeiaing the Brain, either by com- 
preſſion, deadened the — of the como ſentry, 
nl lefs than in the apoplexy; vr tte by irritztign 
— them, but "= gently than in hep ten. 90 ; 


22010 
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and hence again it is apparent that a carus is a ſlight 
| Kind of apoplexy. | 


APH Maivii. 2 35 


HE cure of a carus is to be taken from that 
of the apoplexy, delivered at Aph. 1020, 
& leq. F = 


After moderate evacuations, whatever derives the 
impetus and quantity of the humours from the head, 
are here proper; ſuch as clyſters, bliſters, and pe- 
diluvia. At the ſame time the patient muſt get out 


ol bed every day, at leaſt for ſome hours, and fit up- 


right in a chair ; or, if he is too weak to fit up, he 
muſt lie upon the bed with his cloaths on, and his 
head raiſed pretty high. His diet ſhould be thin, 
and all heating and irritating medicines mult be 
avoided. 


A P H. MXLVIIL 


＋ H E coma vigil, coma ſomnolentum, and 
1  cataphora, ſeem only to be ſlighter kinds of 
a carus. Set Aph. 70g to 710bĩů nn. 


AP H. MXLIX. 


| e a lethargy is a ſlighter kind of apoplexy, 
produced from a cold, viſeid, watery cauſe; 
therefore the knowledge and cure of it is to be 
learnt from the hiſtory of the apoplexy, given 
at Aph. 1008, and the following. 
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Of Curonicar DIS EAS ESG. 
MEN A. ME, 11 
HA ING thus gone through the principal 


acute diſeaſes, both internal and external, 
we come now to treat of thoſe which are chro- 
nical. Theſe, if bred in the body, derive their 
origin either from the humours gradually viti- 
ated, or from the morbid remains of acute diſ- 


eaſes that have not been perfectly cured. 


Although we here only treat of cauſes ariſing 
within the body, that give riſe to chronical diſeaſes; 
yet there are like wiſe other cauſes, not pre-exiſting 
in the body, which, when applied to it, are very apt 
io produce the worſt kind of chronic diſorders. 
Thus a compreſſion of the head, in new-born in- 
fants, and even in children grown up, has frequent- 
I been the cauſe of ideotiſm, and convulſions during 
life. Tying the collar'too tight has produced a fre- 
quent bleeding at the noſe, and a laſting head-ach. 
Luxations of the vertebræ have often occaſioned in- 
curable palſies, aſthmas, &c. 


: . 


But, perhaps, it may appear ſurpriſing, that there . 


i 
4 
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humours : but a ſolution of continuity in the ſolids, 
Produces an extravaſation of the humours, and a 
ſpontaneous corruption of them afterwards. Hence 
the reaſon appears, why the above general diviſion 
of the cauſes of chronic diſeaſes is ſufficient; and of 
each of theſe we ſhall treat ſeparately. Eo 


PBS; -; dE 
JDEFECTS gradually produced in the fluids 
ariſe, I. From things taken into the body, 

as air, meat, drink, ſpices, medicines, poiſons, 
ſo different from the nature of our humours, 
and ſo ſtrong, as not to be aſſimilated by the 
force of our viſcera and -humours. Theſe are, 
I. An acid acrimony, (Aph. 60.) 2. An auſ- 
tere acrimony, formed by the union of an acid 
and earthy. principle, like that in unripe fruit, 
or aſtringent juices, wines, and the like; which 
coagulate the fluids, conſtringe the veſſels, and 
occaſion hard obſtructions. This 1s cured by 
diluents, by fixed alcalis, and ſaponaceous alca- 
leſcent medicines, long continued, and judici- 
ouſly exhibited. 3. An otly aromatic acrimony, 
owing to. meats, drinks, and ſpices, which are 
hot to the taſte and ſmell ; theſe produce heat, 
attrition, and an erofion of the ſmall veſſels, 
burning pains, an attenuation, putrefaction, and 
extravaſation of the fluids, and many ſuch like 
effects: this kind of acrimony is cured, by wa- 
tery, farinacious, gelatinous, and acid remedies. 
4. A fat inert acrimony, produced from a too li- 
beral uſe of the fat of land animals, of fiſh, and 
oily vegetables; hence an obſtruction (Aph. 
117.) a bilious rancidity, inflammation, cor- 
O's; —_ roſion, 
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roſion, and the worſt kind of putrefaction (Aph. 

82, 526.) It is cured by diluting, ſaponace- 
ous, and aeid medicines. 5. A muriatic Jalt- 
 weſs, from the uſe of ſalt, or ſalted meats; this 
deſtroys the veſſels, diflolves the fluids, and 
renders them acrid ; hence an atrophy, a burſt- 
ing of the veſſels, and extravaſations of the hu- 
mours, which do not quickly putrify, but pro- 
duce ſpots. It is cured y water, acids, and a 
lixivi 79 of ck lime! ''6. An alcali, (Aph. 
76— 1 ES lutinous or viſcid quality, 
(69—5 by ALT e fluids may be vitiated by 
N wy Fine ou the viſcera: acting upon 
the zagefta 92—106.) And 30 
From fi 9 bmp 908 00 d degenerations of our 
bumoufs. See Aph. 38.91. 


youu need not add any comment to * Were bes | 
wy an Ts in * re e referred 
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pron acute diſeaſes badly cured, bet ariſe 
morbid qualities in the humours in every 
part 'of the body: 1. From purulent matter, 
Which Pf roduces, many e evils when it gets into 
the” Blood, d, Aph. 936: No. 4. 941. This is 
; £3.90 d by ſuch Temedies as 18 7 the ſtrength, 
itrefaction, and ſuppl y the fluid parts 
of te bloed. See Aph. 942. 2. From 9 5 
| us matter, Aph. 158. No. 4. 206. the effect 
10 ich i is to corrode and conſume the veſſels. 
1$ Is cured by mild, ſoftening, and inſpiſ- 
if ting medicines. 3: From pr Aph. 
1051. No. I. L 32 8 No. I 


The 
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4 he rincipal faults of the humours that, ine 
acute diſeaſes, terminating in others, are the fol- 
lowing. l 

1. From purulent quarter], No phyſical perſon 
will be ſurpriſed, - that--acute inflammatory leaſes | 
ſhould produce abſceſſes in parts which they affect 
ſing ſuppuration is the conſequenee of a —— 
inflammation. But it was remarked, at Aph 
that à quantity of pus may be ſuddenly . — 1 
11 5 part of the body, whhoud the figns of a topical; 

nation, or ſuppuration. When pus, collect- 
ed in any part of the body, is reſorpt by the Veins, 


and mixed with the blood, how difficult it is to cor- 
& ſuch a purulent cacochymy was obſerved be⸗ 
fore, at Aph: 406; 936, and 942. 
fous.] © Good fmooth pus is void of acrimd- 
815 and denotes a mild difpofition of the humours. 
ut in acute diſeaſes, where che humours are fender? 
ed acrid, mild pus 18 not formed. y Beſſdes, ichor? 
property fo called, never changes into pus, bur: als 
ways becomes more acrimanious by ſtagnation. The 
cure here is the ſame with chat dire&ed in putulent 
e namely, ſuch remedies as ſtrengthen: the 
„ and reſiſt Were : but as the St 
1 ere greater, 
| are” likewiſe proper. Reer riptions. of this kind a 
n ih the Materia Medica, at Aph: 198. No. 2, 3. 
"mn which, if the roots or leaves of wood- ſorrel > | 


5 9 ey will both xeſiſt putrefaction, and. correct 
reat thinneſs of the humòudts. 
Mui ] It has frequently been obſerved; before, 
that the humours in acute diſeaſes may become pi 


: 'ore 


trid, and that this ETD Was greatly to be 
feared in the hepatitis. ; 
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compound parts: leave abſceſſes, fiſtulag, 


empyemas, ſcirchules, cancers, and caries,— 
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Of all theſe we. have treated in the firſt A9. 
lume. 


HIS 


2 ERS 


4 P : * 3h MI IV. 85 5 5 %. 8 
| Fig thats faults of the e A GEL 


- imple, or various compound Kileales, an | 
almoſt. infinite number of others may follow, 
as effects; which therefore are beſt known: 


and cured from the ag, of ede 0 ex- 
plained. i. 


7 
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If humours, thus ual; vitiated, are MELEE 
to remain in different parts of the body, they will al- 
Ways diſturh the „ Yea of that part, and fre- 

2 likewiſe thoſe of che adjacent parts, while: 

their bulk ine compre, Ct Ty 2 
| _ 2 corrode them; and therefore from 
ſuch Ny 2 e number of Aiſeaſes may ariſe. 
Thus, if plebril ſhould terminate in a ſuppura- 
10 the wh cels formed in in the tide vill Ns reſs 


| 9 4 abdomen ; TABS the 7: ſpiration is e for 
the preſent, but the event fatal; for there follows a 
anf e aſcites, and a conſumption of the viſcera. 
one will apply theſe caſes to every part of the 
body, he will not be ſurpriſed- that chronical diſ- 


eaſes, although very numerous, OY be 288 to, 
the cauſes ee. 


* 23 


APH MLV. 


GINCE FEW all chronical diſcaſes . 7 
upon theſe, the general doctrine and divi- 
_ of them is to be drawn from this ſcource. 


It 


i NWTPWi!lt , ß FOE 
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It muſt be of great ſervice in practice, to reduce the 
caviſes of diſeaſes into certain claſſes ; for if one atten- 
tively conſiders thoſe cauſes, he will diſcover, even 
in the moſt intricate chronical diſeaſes, what is to be 
done to remove, or at leaſt to mitigate them. But 
although a great many. ariſe from acute diſeaſes not 
well cured ; yet a great many more are owing to an 


abuſe of the ſix non- naturals. 5 


FENCE likewiſe it evidently appears, that 


1 chronical diſeaſes, though they are infinite, 

with regard to the variety of their ſymptoms ;. 

yet they are not of ſo complex a nature as to 
their origin, nor do they require ſuch variety of 
medicines, or methods of cure. At the ſame 
time is diſcovered the reaſon of the long con- 
tinuance of moſt, and the impoſſibility of curing 
many others, as will appear in treating of them. 


* 


From what has been {aid it evidently appears, that 
in chronical diſeaſes one ought chiefly to conſider the 
variety of the morbific matter, the parts they invade, 
the functions they hurt, and the peculiar conſtitution 
of the patient. But the moſt wonderful ſymptoms 
ariſe when the common ſenſory, and the nerves de- 
pending upon it, are affected by a morbid cauſe ; 
as will appear when we come to treat of the epilepſy, 
melancholy, and madneſs. In the mean time it is 
plain, that the origin of chronical diſeaſes is not ſo 
various as at firſt ſight may be expected. I would there- 
fore adviſe thoſe who deſpiſe the a gms, i. phyſic 
in many chronical diſeaſes, to conſider how many 
and how different diſorders are cured by the uſe of hot 
baths and medicinal waters. If a ſimple dilution of 
the humours, or the waſhing away of a muriatic acri-. 
mony is required, the Teplitz waters will be ſuffici- 
2 Ent, 


others of ene LH 77 i = 1 . ee 
qiſſolving and.c 4 00 Off. 15 re 0 1 o be. 
L 9 les, an 15 . gen df ch. LK 
increaſed, rug waters are eg great ſucceſs. 
Beſides medic! r py 1ans place -great 

vices of he 


hopes in the freſh' nk . in 
ring, and for. a long time contnyed ;anddleewiſe 


8.8 garden fruits, Venice Toa, honey, Kc. a1 
they act without rg difturbance in the 
Riding, Kale hong all ll Lind of exerciſe, ar 2 0 
neteffary in the cure of chrottical diſerders. Elerice. 
the teaſdn appears why chionicat diſeaſes, arifing 
— morbid, — bf be humouts, affect cher 
F 
Jang: Prot 0e iczonlly ab-: 

2 

an 


r the. ge: babix of bee den 
cc altered, the w Em, AS a Tan re- 


* newed.” Hence alſo. 12 2185 appears why ma- 
| chronical difard ers ate e tne 115 jrable 3, for. 
- urulent ulcef has con 115 75 18 ae 85 Net. 
&c. w | 0 dares to promiſe a eure So Theſe things bes 

o remiſed, we now e G ory ance A 
| wg ronical e e 
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PALSY: is ie a. os Amar bl. the 
muſcles, not to be overcome: by any effort 


of the will,” or of the vital” | ata ets ſometimes 
4233 * LS #4 "> as 92 ** , 124 there 
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there is an abſolute inſenſibility of the part; 
ſometimes a ſmall degree of feeling remains, 
with a numbneſs, and a FROM of pricing ſens 
FROGS. * 1 5 A 
A Palfy.i 18 * a 3 2 of ; 2 1 
diſtinguiſh it from a tetanus; in which all the pars 
are rigid 299, infleable. But "oY are muſcular mae 
_ in the body, w ich are 10 p ſubject to the u | 
mand of the 9 but depen upon that part of the 
Bala. which ſerves for che f ontancous vital and na- 
tural motions; hence thels muſcles may become 
aralytic, and then their immobility cannot be over- 
—— by any effort of the vital Powers. See Aph. 


We learn from phyſiology, that ſome rievbes ſerve 
for ſenſation, and others for motion; therefore 
the functions of the motory nerves may be hind- 
8 While thoſe deſtined for ſenſation E un- 

5 and the contrary. | Hence frequently tha 
e'of_ feeling remains in the paralytic art, al- 
though, for the moſt part, duller, and attended with 
a kind of pungent in. Sometimes; though rarely, 
the feeling is entirely aboliſheg, together with the 
motion, which i is a 1 you 2 as 19 A at 
Aph. 1062. wy 
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FX 
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TE E proximate ks of a palſy is always an 

intercepted ipflux of the neryes fluid from 
| the brain, or of the arterial, into the paralytic 
muſcle. See Hs eg It, veg. Sec, 40¹ 
405 


438 
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A Pay m may 3 . 15 Dhoni vin 
'* cauſe which produces an apoplexy (Aph. 

10 2. From whatever renders the nerve 

ible of tranſmitting the animal ſpirits. 

1 rom whatever hinders the entry of the ar- 
terial blood into the muſcles. Hence is under- 

ſtood the nature of a paraplegia, hemiplegia, and 


| of a particular part. 


A a an N is an 1 of all Aan | 
— it may be confidered as a kind of general 


palſy; and therefore every cauſe which produces the 
ID may. likewiſe produce a palſy, But the 
like, cauſes, which, affecting the whole common ſen- 
Sy, action an poplexy, may likewiſe produce 


of particular when only that part of 
83 enen is Alecked char ſends nerves to the 


aralytic part. Thus a of the muſcles, in 
55 fide of the face, 3 precedes an apo- 
plexy, and a violent apoplexy uſually terminates in a 
pally of ſome muſcular Part, when the cauſe of the 
apop lexy i is not entirely, but, in ſome ee re- 


2 
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H E REF O RE a palſy may Finns for its 
_ cauſe an apoplexy, a flight parapoplexy 
rote; 1010, 1015,) an epilepſy, convulſions, 
2 violent and long continued pain, a retenſion 
of the uſual evacuations followed with a verti- 
o; ſuch as the hæmorrhoids, menſtrua, ab- 
ſreles, fiſtulas, ſtools, urine, and faliva ; tranſ- 
letions of - any kind of morbid matter, cither in 
e | acute 
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acute or chronic diſeaſes; whatever injures the 
nerves by obſtructing, breaking, compreſſing, 

binding, diſtorting, or conſtringing them; and 
therefore groſs . eroſions, ab- 
ſceſſes, mortifications, and inflammatory tu- 
mours in the coats of the nervous medulla, 
their ganglions, and in the nerves themſelves ; 
ſerous, purulent, ichorous, and ſuch like tumours 
in thoſe parts; ſtrong and tight ligatures, frac- 
tures, and luxations; very aſtringent aliments, 
medicines, and poiſons; hence violent cold, ex- 
ceſſive heat, a cold and moiſt air, too plentiful 
and frequent uſe of hot water, the vapour of 
arſenic, antimony, quick lime, mercury, and 
of other poiſons, may all produce a palſy. 


In the preceding aphoriſm the general cauſes of a a2 
pally are enumerated, in this the principal and parti- 
cular cauſes, of all which we ſhall now treat. _ __ 

An Apoplexy, &c.] Of this we treated a little be- 
fore. But in the epilepſy, the brain is ſo much hurt, 
that it is no wonder a palſy ſhould follow. The 
ſame is alſo true in convulſions, wherein there are 
ſuch horrid diſtortions of the limbs, that both the 
common ſenfory and nerves, and likewiſe the fabric 
of the muſcles are greatly injured ; and we ſometimes 
find in practice, that children, after ſtrong convul- 
ſions, become paralytic, and frequently remain ſo 
ever after, in ſpite of the moſt effectual remedies. 
A violent and long continued pain.] For this 
threatens a deſtruction of the nerve. See Aph. 220, 
& leg. „ boa thay | 3 : 
A retention of the uſual evacuations, &c.] Theſe 
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by its 'vitious quality. The hemorrhoids, menſtrua, 
and wholeſome ſalwa, belong to ;the firſt: claſs; to 
the latter morbid ſaliva, and thoſe evacuations which 
are made by ſtool, and urine, abſceſſes, and fiſtulæ. 
Thus people who live plentifully, : and do not © 5 ex- 

erciſe carry off the Tupe;Bunus ingeſta, if the viſcera 


are ſtrong, become plethoric H fuck petforis, that 
fuperfluity is ſent off by the hæmorrheidal veſſels, 
and ther they are very healthy. But if this evacu- 
ation fb6p3; diſcaſes of the head ſoon follow, nen | 

which a vertigo uſually; leads the vann | 

What dangerous diſeaſes may ariſe from pus, or 
Khor collected in abſceſſes and fiſtulz, and reſorbed 
into the blood, was remarked before, at Aph. 406. 

A vertigo from this cauſe, may not only produce a 

palſy, but likewiſe a bag 1 plexy. 

Stook are uſeleſs p our aliments, Which, if 
long retained in the » would be hurtful, as they 
ſoon become purrid ; an the thinner parts being ab- 
ſorbed by the bibulous veins of the larger inteſtines, 

may be mixed with the blood, difturb the functions 
_ of the brain, and occaſion a pally. For this reafon 

Hidpotrates condemned coſtivenels in fevers, and like- 
wile white ſtools. See Aph. 772. 

A ſup 3 of urine is ſtill more Aabbbrous, of 
which, "when pevple die, ſuch fymptoms always pre- 
cede as demonſtrate the functions of the brain to be 
me: 

A ſupf zreffion of the uſual diſcharge 4 the 5 
deſerves likewiſe to be reckoned among the cauſes 
the palſy. For as the organs which Kare and ex- 
crete the ſaliva receive their blood from bratiches of 
tlie external carotid artery, it is plain, that when the 
excretion of the ſaliva is hindered, the branches of 
the internal carotid muſt be moe filled, and the 
blood wWiüch flows through the veſſels of The brain: 
«will not be freed of that viſcid matter which is ſepa⸗ 
rated by the ſalivary dücts. Therefbre, all the func- 
| done of the 2 be diſordeted from this 


cauſe 


c 
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Kick a männer, et tale is! 
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cCauſe alone, and a palſy produced. For this reaſon 
: ha. W e are always afraid of a deſirium and phre- 


hirts, Gew the patient's moutk: 3 is very dry in acute 
. e of any ind of morbid; de. ] It ap- 
peared, in the! hiſtory of fevers, at Aph. 593, that 
che mtaotbific matter, After it was conc ed, 2 not 
always” evacuated, but ſometimes depbfited in vari- 
dus Parts of the b6dy,” ahd produced another diſeaſe, 
If theteſthre à metaſtaſis, or metaptofis, ef the mor-. 
biße matter is made tö the brain, the fnedülla ſpin 


| lis; or to the nerves goiftg bur flom rhence, it 58 


appears, chat a pally 1 mult follow.” . 
hatever injures the' nerves by obltructing,” det 
Theſe are the principal cauſes which are cap able 0 
hurting the nerves, 4 "deſtroy . their ation. ny 
Very -aftringent aliments, As a pally, was 
defined a lax immobility of the "rants it may ap- 
pear at firſt farprifitg, that aftringents, recommend- 
ed for the cure ef & lax fibre, ſhould here be enu- 
merated among the cauſes of the . Zut aſtrin- 
nts unte cloſely the patticles Which compoſe our 
Ram umours, and therefore may occaſipn the moſt obſti- 
nate obſtructions; And produce inflammations, if 
they are immediately applied to the, nerves. It is 
true indeed, that aſtringent᷑ aliments cannot eaſily get 
into the blood, as they mut themfelves out by con- 


ſtringing the movths of the lactæal veſſels; but it is 
cettaim, that theſe rTEmeds, immediately applied to 


the nerve are capable of difturbing 5 07 action. The 
juice of acacia ap plied to che to rg ue corrugates it in 
for Inte time. An 
imprudent, PEE ol aftringent medicines to 119 
5 8 b —_— ed an incurabie lindn 
1, "we ce til ng of chile fell who al 
8 


by au ers tub oo he 
aliments ſtick in the inteſtinal AH, Ad“ Ake! 


forcibly enqueh. , grocruded towards the 29us$ — 18 
Plain, that their effects hinder the muſcular action,of 
the inteſtines; and thus I though they may 


3. | inc reaſe 
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increaſe: the coheſion of the ſolids, yet may affect 
muſcular motion. CTR +, 


*_ Violent cold.] It was demonſtrated, before, that 
dur humours were congealed by cold, and that a 
ſudden mortification, and even a ſphacelus may fol- 


low from it; and therefore it is plain, that the 
nerves and muſcles may be deſtroyed by cold alone. 


See Aph. 117, and 454. _ Hippocrates obſerved, 


= That the brain, and all the parts ariſing. from it, 
u were hurt by cold. And Galen ſaw the ſphincters 


of the anus and bladder rendered paralytic by fitting 
Jong upon cold ſtones., In the human body we find a 


congeries of veſſels, which carry warm red blood, 


* 


diſtributed to the medulla cerebri, the medulla oblon- 
gata, and ſpinalis, and alſo to the nerves, to pre- 
vent the cold from hurting thoſe tender parts,. which 


could not be kept warm by the. attrition of the 


Auids againft theſe veſſels. _ 1 
Exceſſive heat.] Natural heat cheriſhes the nerves, 
and aſſiſts all their actions, but when it is too great, 


* the fluid parts are diſſipated, and what remains be- 


comes thick, and apt to run into morbid concretions. 
A cold and moiſt air.] Sanctorius has obſerved, 


that cold, attended with moiſture, hurts inſenſible 


perſpiration. much more than when it is dry; and 
elſewhere adds, that in ſuch an air the perſpiration 
is converted into an ichor, which uſually produces a 
cachexy. Hence likewiſe ariſe colds. in the head, ca- 
tarrhs, and ſuch like diſorders; in Which a great 
quantity of humours is diſcharged by. the. noſe, 
or ſpit up in the form of phlegm : but if that matter 


' 3s. retained, or collected near the larger nerves, or 


their origin in the brain or ſpinal marrone it may 
hurt, or entirely deſtroy their action. For, from 


hence ariſes a collection of ſerous humours in the bo- 
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Too plentiful and frequent uſe of, &c.] It was de- 
monſtrated at Aph. 30, that watery ſubſtances 
weaken the ſolid fibres of the body, and at length 
Jo relax all the veſſels and viſcera, that a ſufficient 
quantity of ſpirits requiſite for muſcular motion can- 
not be ſecreted. A like laxity is alſo occaſioned by 
hot and moiſt air, if it continues long in that ſtate; 
and Hippocrateß remarks, that palſies were frequently 
epidemical after a ſouth wind and rain, $ | 
The vapours of arſenic, &c.] That theſe poiſon- 
ous vapours may occaſion an apoplexy, and likewiſe 
a palſy, is evident from obſeryation ; for gilders, 
miners, chemiſts, &c, who are expoſed to the va- 
| pours of theſe minerals, are frequently ſeized with 
palſies. Having thus diſcuſſed the cauſe of the 
| Pally, we come next to conſider the effects ariſing 


* 
o K 


from it. | 
T HE immediate (1058,) and remote cauſe, 

. (1059, 1060,) of a palſy; and therefore 
the diſeaſe itſelf, ariſing from theſe; produces 


very different effects, according to the ſtructure 
of the part, where that cauſe is lodged ; the 


violence of the diſeaſe; and the uſe of the part 


affected, as it is more or leſs neceſſary to life; 
for from all theſe circumſtances, the palſy may 
be reckoned more or leſs mortal, curable, or 
incurable. Ds 


From what has been ſaid of the immediate and re- 
| mote cauſes of the palſy, it appears that they may 
be lodged in different parts of the body. It is there 
fore neceſſary to Enquire firſt into the ſeat of the diſ- 
eaſe, that both a juſt prognoſis, and a proper me- 
thod of cure, may be diſcovered. For inſtance, the 
cauſe of a palſy of the leg may be ſeated in the en- 
—m—_ I - . cepha- 


* 
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cephalon itſelf, in the medulla ſpinalis, and in the 
= neryous trunk going out of the extremity of it. 


ut very different effects are to be feared when the 
cauſe is ſeated in the brain; for it may be propagated 


to thoſe parts of the brain which have a connection 


with other parts of the body, and produce new com- 
plaints ; whereas, when the cauſe 1s in the crural 
nerve, it can only hurt the functions of thoſe muſcles 
to which this nerve is diſtributed. Beſides, the cauſe 
obſtructing the function of the nerve, may be ſeated 
in the coats only, or in the ſubſtance of the nerve ; 
. whence again a different prognoſis ariſes, becauſe the 
. cauſe of a pally, ſeated in the coats of the Inerves, 
may be removed by art; but when it is in the ſub- 
ſtance of the nerve, it hardly ever admits of a cure. 
But from the magnitude of the cauſe, another 
prognoſtic ariſes. Thus if one of the vertebrz of 
the loins is only a little removed from its natural ſi- 
tuation, there remains hope of a cure : but if it be 
forced a good deal inwards, the medulla ſpinalis is 
Frequently quite deſtroyed ; and then a cure cannot be 


expected. A pally from a plethora is ſooner cured 
than one from ſerous humours collected in the brain. 
- The effects of a palſy likewiſe vary according to 

the uſe of the part which it attacks. Thus a pally 


of the arm may be much longer endured than one of 


- 
— 


AP H. MLXIL 


| n of the heart, lungs, of the muſcles, 
inſervient to reſpiration, and of the gullet, 
is quickly fatal; of the ſtomach, inteſtines, and 
bladder, from internal cauſes, very danger- 
ous; of the muſcles of the face, bad, and eaſi- 
| ly changed into an apoplexy. A paraplegia is 

very dangerous, the forerunner of an. apo- 


* Ss _ nn DB ——- 


f 
* 


all the reſt of the muſcles, when the c 
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plexy, which coming upon it, is fatal; an he- 


miplegia is bad, akin to the paraplegia; and, 
when an apoplexy follows, proves mortal; a 

alſy that is attended with a coldneſs, inſenſi- 
Patty, and waſting of the part, is bad, and ſel- 


dom curable ; that with a ſtrong convulſion, 


and a great heat in the oppoſite part, is alſo 
bad: but, from the contrary ſymptoms, we 
know which kind of palſy is curable, and 
which leaſt dangerous; and alſo what is ſo of- 
ten the cauſe of a ſudden and unforeſeen death, 
without almoſt any concomitant ſymptom, 


of the heart. As the heart is a true muſcle, and 


acts with a muſcular force, it may ſuffer a palſy, like 

| — of muſ- 
cular motion is hindered. The heart, in a fyncope, 
is truly paralytic, that is, in a ſtate of lax immo- 
bility ; but as it is ſtimulated by the return of the 
venal blood into its cavities, ſo as to be contracted 


anew, that palſy which was begun, is frequently re- 
moved, and many who have fallen into a ſyncope 


have been recovered by frictions, cold water ſprinkled 
upon the face and breaſt, and ſtimulants held under 
the nols, Sc * | 

Lungs and muſcles ſubſervient to, &c.] As the 
alternate contraction and dilatation of the lungs is 


* 


requiſite to allow a free paſſage for the blood from 


the right ventricle of the heart, to the left, it is plain, 
that life muſt be in danger when their muſcular fibres 


become paralytic; the ſame is likewiſe true when the 


muſcles ſubſervient to reſpiration are ſeized with a 
2 Gullet.] See what was ſaid of a palſy of this 
part, in the comment to Aph. 783, and 818, where. 


5 we treated of a quinſy ariſing from this cans. 


Es „ 
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Of the ſtomach, inteſtines, &c.] If the fibres of 
the ſtomach become paralytic, all the action of the 
ſtomach ceaſes, and no longer changes the aliments 
by its proper efficacy. But as it receives its nerves 
from the two trunks of the par vagum, it is evident 
why a palſy of the ſtomach is dangerous, when it 
ariſes from internal cauſes, leſt the cauſe of it ſhould 
be lodged in the brain, near the origin of theſe 
nerves. LT LE IS | 
But a palſy of the ſtomach frequently ariſes from 
a flaccidity of its muſcular fibres. In gluttons, the 
fibres of this viſcus is often ſo over-ſtretched, as 
at laſt to loſe their ſtrength, and the action of it lan- 
guiſhes ever after. For theſe muſcular fibres ſtreighten 
both the orifices of the ſtomach, leſt the food ſhould 
eſcape before it is digeſted : hence in a palſy of the 
ſtomach, the crude and indigeſted aliments ſlip over 
the pilorus, and irritate the inteſtines, whence gripes 
and a fudden difcharge of the unconcocted aliments 
by ſtool. But if the reſt of the viſcera are ſound, a 
Fames canina ſometimes happens. Rufych * diſcovered 
this cauſe of a canine appetite and lientery, in the 
body of a woman, whole pilorus was fo relaxed, that 
he could thruſt his whole fingers into it. 5 
A too plentiful and conſtant uſe of hot Water may 
produce a palſy, but the ſtomach firſt of all feels 
the effects of it; hence inſuperable languors of the 
flomach in thoſe who drink too freely of thoſe hot 
watery liquors. But paralytic complaints of this 
kind, are not ſo dangerous, as thoſe produced from 
internal caufes, affecting the nerves themſelves, or 
their origin. | | BO, 
The bladder has likewiſe ſtrong muſcular fibres 
decuſſating each other variouſly, by which it ex- 
pels the urine. If, theſe muſcles become paralytic, 
and the ſphincter till retains its force, a retention 
of. urine follows; but if the ſphincter is at the ſame 


* Obſ. Medico Chyr. obſerv. 74. pag. 68. f 
3 time 
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time paralytic, the urine eſcapes involuntarily. Are- 
tæus has remarked both theſe palſies of the 
bladder. | | | Tug 2s 
Muſcles of the face, bad, &c.] Becauſe the muſcles of 
the face receive their nerves from the branches of the 
fifth pair, therefore the cauſe of this palſy may be 
lodged in the brain itſelf, and eaſily produce an apo- 
plexy. In general, the higher the pally is ſeated in 
the body, the more dangerous, as the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe is nearer the brain. | | by 

A paraplegia is very dangerous, &c.] A para- 
plegia is a ceſſation of the voluntary motions in all 
the parts below the neck. The cauſe: of it, there- 
fore, obſtructs the very origin of the medulla ſpi- 
nalis ; hence, if it is increaſed, it may produce an 
apoplexy, all the actions depending upon the me- 
dulla ſpinalis, being thereby abolithed, See Aph, 
818. 155 | | ED 

An hemiplegia is bad.] A paraplegia has often 
happened, without any fault exiſting in the brain, 
but there has never been an inſtance of an hemiple- 
Sia where the brain was not immediately affected; 
or the patient ſtammers, finds his memory impaired, 
&c. hence the cauſe of the diſeaſe increaſing, a fa- 
tal apoplexy is to be feared. But when either of theſe 
palſies ſucceeds an apoplexy, there is more hope, 
becauſe then we know the cauſe of the diſeaſe is 
leſſened. © | - 

A palſy that is attended with, &c.] It was re- 
marked before, that whatever renders a nerve in- 
capable of tranſmitting the animal ſpirits, or hinders. 
the arterial blood from flowing into a muſcle, may 
occaſion a palſy. If then there is a coldneſs in the 
paralytic part, it denotes that the circulation in the 

part is ſtopt, and that the nerves likewiſe are ob- 
ſtructed, and conſequently the diſeaſe more difficult 
to cure. But ſometimes together with the motion, 


| Lib. i. cap. 7. pag. 34. | 
Re TI the 
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the ſenſe of feeling is entirely loſt in the paralytic 
part, which is a very bad ſign, becauſe the 5 of 
the palſy not only obſtruets the motory, but alſo the 
ſentient nerves. 

But the worſt ſign of all is, when the paralytic 

waſte, for that denotes a want of nutricious 

iquor, which ought to ſupply the parts affected. 

This kind of Atrophy commonly follows the colica | 
0num. 

That with a ſtrong convulſion, &.] It will ap» 
pear hereafter at Aph. : 1064, that a pally is ſome- 
times removed by à violent fever, and a convulſive 
trembling of the part affected; and likewiſe that the 
chief remedies, are ſuch as excite motion, and in- 


gckreaſe the heat of the body. If therefore the ob- 


ſtructions which produce a palſy cannot be oyer- 
come by that powerful action, which exerts itſelf on 
the oppoſite ide, it is plain that the cure muſt be 
difficult. 
But from the contrary ſymptoms, &c.] Thus a 
palſy in the lower extremities, leaving the ſuperior 
parts free, is more eaſily cured, than if it firſt at- 
tacked the lower parts, and afterwards aſcended 
upwards. 
And alſo what is ſo often, &c.] From a paralyſis 
of the heart, . any antegedent yon what- 
ever. 


AP H. MEXIIL 


4 kae yſician who applies what has been 
ei m Aph. 1057, to Aph. 1063, to 
ach of the B+; on whatever their functions 
are, will underſtand the cauſes of an infinite 
number of very wonderful diſeaſes, and like- 
wiſe ROW their diagnoſis and F 


- 
* 
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As moſt of the functions are performed by muſcu- 
lar motion, it is apparent, that they may be diſ- 
turbed, and entirely aboliſhed by a palſy. An he- 
miplegia, in which one ſide of the body is deprived 
of voluntary muſcular motion, deſtroys one Ralf of 
the motions performed by the nerves ſubject to the 
command of the will. If a ſlighter cauſe obſtructs 
ſome certain part of the encephalon, ſome functiong 
in the body only will be diſturbed, the others re- 
maining intire as before. The ſame thing happens 
from an obſtruction in the nerves, after they paſs out 
of the medulla oblongata, and ſpinalis, through 
their whole courſe to the muſcles. But although the 
nerves are ſound, yet if the fabric of a muſcle is de- 
ſtroyed, or remarkably changed, the functions will 
likewiſe be neceſſarily hurt. A practical example 
will illuſtrate this. If one conſiders the ſtructure of 
the larynx, and the number of muſcles which regu- 
late the motion of the cartilages which compoſe it ; if 
he conſiders beſides, that to pronounce a ſingle let- 
ter, the action of a great number of muſcles is re- 
quired, he will not be ſurpriſed, why all the functions 
are often reſtored, after the cure of an apoplexy, the 
ſpeech alone frequently remaining impaired. f 


AP H. MLXIV. 


NTJATURE has cured this diſeaſe by attenu- 
ating and diſſipating the morbid matter, 
depoſited by a bad criſis on the outſide of the 
brain, its ventricles, the medulla oblongata, 
ſpinalis, the exit of the nerves from the medulla 
ſpinalis, and on the nerves themſelves; by 
reſolving the impacted matter by means of a 
violent fever ſupervening, moving it by a con- 
vulſive tremor of the part; and by carrying it 
off by a copious and long continued diarrhæa. 


Aw 
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Phyſicians op ht always to conſider, with eat 
attention, thoſe ſalutary efforts of nature, by which 
the moſt obſtinate diſeaſes are ſometimes cured, and 
to attempt to imitate by art thoſe things which, hap- 


pening ſpontaneouſly, they obſerve to be of ſervice. 
IE is very obvious, that the cure of a palſy may be 


hoped for, when the brain, the medulla oblongata, 
and Fs the neryes and muſcular fibres remain 
ſound, and the morbific cauſe has only hindered the 


Free determination of the cauſe of muſcular motion 


from the brain, through the nerves, to the muſcles 
——. Whatever can ſo attenuate the morbific mat- 


ter, that it may be diſſipated or evacuated; or after 
it is attenuated, may be ſo moved, as not to hinder 


the action of the encephalon and nerves, will like- 
wiſe cure a palſy. I have ſometimes ſeen lethargic 
and aſthmatic people wonderfully relieved from a 


Tudden ſwelling in their legs and feet. Whence it 


appears probable, that a palſy may be cured by a 


- metaſtaſis of the morbific matter only. 


It was faid, at Aph. 1017, that an apoplexy is 
cured by a ſtrong fever ; but then the cauſe of it muſt 
be from a pituitous inert diſpoſition of the blood; 
for this kind of morbid matter may be reſolved and 
expelled by a fever. Boerhaave had a patient who 
was thrice ſeized with a palſy, and as often cured by 
. . ĩ THT ETD 
A convulſive trembling of the paralytic part is a 
good ſign, both as a cauſe, and as a ſymptom; for 


by thoſe concuſſions, whatever is impacted in the 


muſcles, the extremities of the arteries, and perhaps 
in the nerves, or, at leaſt, in their coats, . e 
ly be reſolved. Sometimes a kind of pricking ſenſa- 


tion is felt in the paralytic part, which is alſo a good 
ſign. Thus when one fits long inclined upon one 
hip, and compreſſes the great nervous trunk in the 
back part of the thigh, the leg becomes numb ; but 
EE DOT Ws tnuntagy Or the Derly; 2an.16 29- - 
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moving the compreſſion, a diſagreeable ſenſation 
is felt, as if innumerable ſmall needles were pricking 
the parts: ſoon after which, the ſenſe of motion and 
feeling returns. It was obſerved before, that a co- 
pious and long continued diarrhæa is of ſervice in the 
cure of an apoplexy, and conſequently muſt be of 

eat ſervice in the cure of the pally, W carrying off 
the morbific matter. 


APH. MLXV. 


H E cure requires the removal of the 
cauſe, hindering the function of the 
Nerves and arteries, and a reſtitution of the free 
motion of the fluids. 


Every diſeaſe requifies a end of its cauſe, but 
this alone is not ſufficient here; for a free courſe of 
the humours through the arteries and nerves to the 
muſcles, muſt likewiſe .be reſtored ; which is fre- - 
quently the moſt difficult part of the cure ; for the 
ſoft and tender ſubſtance of the nerves is often de- 
ſtroyed by violent compreſſing cauſes, or they being 
long depriyed of their fluids, collapſe, and their ſides 
growing together, are ever after impervious. For 
this reaſon, a pally of ſeveral Ow ſtanding g, is hard- 

ly ever cured. 


P H. MLXVL | 
. T HE cauſe, hindering the Wee of che 


nerves and arteries, is removed by various 
means, calily applied, when that is firſt known. 


3. 
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AP H. MLXVII. | 


1 F FR cauſe be internal, and ariſes . + 

thick ſtagnant matter, ſuch remedies ought 
to be uſed, which produce all thoſe effects, by 
which nature has YA cured this diſeaſe, 
See Aph. 1064. 


In the cure now to be dckeribed; we 8 not treat 
of the palſy ariſing from a retention of the menſes, 
or hæmorrhoids, or from N or inflammatory 
tumours ; but of a chronical y, ariſing from 2 


groſs ſtagnant matter. e "1090. 


APH. ' MLXVUI 


HEREFORE, the cure is to be at- 

tempted, 1. By attenuating and diffipat- 
ing medicines; «. As by aromatic, cephalic, 
nervous, and uterine vegetables, as they are 
called, in the form of expreſſed juices, infu- 
fions, decoctions, extracts, ſpirits, and conſerves. 
8. By fixed ſalts drawn from theſe by burning, 
or volatile ſalts by diſtillation, ' or putrefaction. 
2. Byoils obtained from theſe by expreſſion, boil- 
ing, infufion, and diſtillation. 7. By ſaponaceous 
remedies obtained by art from a combination of 
theſe. . By the ſtrong- ſrented 7 of animals, 
the juices, ſpirits, ol” falts, and tinctures of in- 
ſects. C. By foſſile ſalts, metallic cryſtals, and 
medicines chiefly compoſed of theſe. . By a 
judicious uſe of all theſe, ſo as that they may 
mutually affiſt each other; by theſe means an 
attenuation and diſſipation of the morbid matter 


will 
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will be obtained, together with a febrile heat. 
2. By ſtrong ſtimulants, and ſuch remedies as 
act powerfully upon the impacted matter, by 
raiſing a trembling and convulſive motion of 
the nerves; ſuch are ſtrong ſternutatories and 
vomits, eſpecially, if they are frequently re- 
peated, 3. By warm, reſolvent, aromatic, and 
vegetable purges, or by thoſe of the acrid foſſile, 
metallic; mercurial and antimonial kind, and like- 
wiſe by ſtrong hydragogues, given in large doſes, 
and frequently repeated, in order to excite a 
copious and laſting diarrhea, 4. By firſt filling 
the veſſels with a large quantity of the above at- 
tenuating drinks, and then by exciting greater 
motion, and plentiful ſweats, by the vapaur of 
ſpirit of wine ſet on fire. | 


AP H. MLXIX. 


RY, warm, external frictions, until the 

parts become red, either with penetrating 
and ſtimulating ſpirits, prepared from animals 
and vegetables, or with nervous oils, liniments, 
balſams, and ointments, are of ſervice here. 
Vapour baths, and hot baths ; acrid, aromatic, 
and attrahent plaſters ; cupping, ſcarifications, 
bliſters, whipping, and ſuch things as excite 
pain, and ſlight inflammation z-as nettles, and the 
Jike , are alſo beneficial. | | 


APH. MLXX. 


B great care muſt be taken, that all the 
above remedies be applied to the ſeat of the 
cauſe, if poſſible : the part, or paris, hurt, (for 


many 
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many are affected) a knowledge of the muſcles, 
and nerves, their union, origin, and diſtribution, 
and likewiſe of the functions depending upon 
theſe, if they are compared together, will clearly 

pPosoint out the latent ſeat of the diſeaſe, 


As the cauſe of a palſy may be ſeated in different 
places, it is of the greateſt uſe to diſtinguiſh well the 
part where the cauſe of the palſy is lodged. It is 
true indeed, that the ſeat of a palſy may be in the 
brain, but then there is no room for topical reme- 
dies; and thoſe only are of ſervice, which are men- 
tioned in the cure of the apoplexy. But when all the 
ſenſes, both internal and external, remain perfect ; 
then topical remedies, as friftions, bliſters, ointments, 
&c. ought to be applied to that part, where the 
nerves, diſtributed to the part affected, go out of 
the medulla ſpinalis. Thus if the lower extremities 
become paralitic, thoſe applications ought to be 
made near the laſt vertebra of the loins. If the up- 
N are affected, the ſame remedies ſnould 
0 Frkes to the laſt vertebra of the neck. Anato- 

my directs us beſt in this cafe, and the tables of Eu- 
fachius delineate very exactly the origin of the 
nerves and their courſe; ſo that, by viewing theſe 
plates, one may eaſily find out the place where theſe 

ical remedies ought to be applied. Trallian gives 
ſome excellent diagnoſtic rules, by which the ſeat of 
2 palſy may be known. 11 15 


5 | 
 ©® Lib. cap. 16. 
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AP H. MLXXI. 


"Te E Epilepſy, a diſeaſe very different from 
the former, is ſaid to be preſent, when a 
_ perſon ſuddenly falls down, loſing all the ſenſes, 
both external and internal, with a violent, in- 
voluntary, and reciprocal concuſſion of all the 
muſcles, or ſome of them, with an alternate 
reſt, and a returning paroxyſm. | 
The diagnoſtic ſigns of an epilepſy, although it 
is attended with a great number wy ymptoms, are 
an abolition of all the ſenſes, both internal and ex- 
_ ternal, with a convulſion of the muſcles, independent 
of the influence of the will. Thus it is diſtinguiſh= 
ed from a palſy, in which there is a lax immobility 
of the muſcles ; from a catalepſy, in which the body 
retains the ſame poſture which it had at the firſt at- 
tack of the diſeaſe : and alſo from the apoplexy ; 
becauſe in this, together with the ceſſation of the 
ſenſes, and voluntary motion, there is the appear- 
ance of a profound ſlrep, without convulſions. 


AP H. MIXXI. 
5 H IS diſeaſe; fo wonderful in its appear- 
= ances, has been aſcribed to the gods, dæ- 


mons, the divine wrath, incantations, and the 
like ſupernatural cauſes. 


APH. 


1 anceſtors; the diſeaſe frequently lying dormant | 
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AP H. MLXXIIL 


F OR there is no geſture, inflexion, or poſ- 
ture of the body known, which it has not 
ſometimes repreſented ; ſometimes alſo it imi- 
tates all the motions of running, walking, turn- 
ing round, bending forwards, lying down, 
3 upright, with a kind of ſtiffneſs in the 
n f 5 


AP H. MLXXIV. 


* E T all theſe varieties conſiſt only in chang- 
ing the motions of the moveable parts, and 
cor:ſequently of the muſcular ; therefore they 
only ſuppoſe various contractions of the muſ- 
cles; hence various influxes of the nervous fluid; 
hence again a various expreſſion of it from the 


common ſenſory into the nerves ; and laſtly, va- 


rious cauſes in the medulla of the brain produ- 
cing. theſe expreſſions, which will be beſt under- 
ſtood from an hiſtorical enumeration of them. 


The comment to this aphoriſin is ettirely founded | 
on Boerhaave's Theory of the Nerves ; which, be- 
ing altogether ſpeculation, 1s: here omitted. Thoſe 
who have a mind to indulge their fancy, may con- 
ſiult his Inſtitut. Med. Sect. 274, & ſeq, - 
A H. MLXXV. 

HESE are, 1. Hereditary, from a family 

taint of the father or mother, relations, or 


in 


— 
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in the father, while it is derived from the 


grand- father to the grand- child. 2. The cauſes 
may be born with one, from the imagination of 
the mother when pregnant, impreſſed at the 
ſight of one in an epileptic fit. 3. The brain 
diſeaſed in its membranes, ſurface, ſubſtance, 


and ventricles, by wounds, contuſions, abſceſ- 
ſes, pus, ſanies, ichor, blood, acrid, fetid lymph, 


boney excreſſences on the inſide the cranium, 
depreſſions of it, a cartilaginous diſpoſition of 
the venous finuſes, fragments or fplinters of 


bones, or of inſtruments hurting the meninges, 


or the brain, and quickſilver any way conveyed 
to the brain. The brain hurt, by inflammation, 
corruption, and eroſion of the meninges, by a 
caries of the bone, by black bile, and venereal 
gummata. But all theſe cauſes are increaſed by 


whatever determines an afflux of the fluids to- 
Wards the brain, as a plethora, violent exerciſe, 


heat, drunkenneſs, gluttony, venery, quickneſs 
of parts, profound meditation, violent paffions, . 
a Aang imagination, fear, and particularly a 
ſudden fright. 4. All violent affections of the 
nerves, as great as periodic pain, the hyſteric 


paſſion, eroſions and irritations from worms, 


teething, an acrid humour; milk coagulated 
in the ſtomachs of infants; meconium, the 
contagion of the ſmall- pox, a cardialgia, ulce- 
rous matter lurking in any part of the body, 
hunger, a ſurfeit, acrid food or drink, medi- 


eines or poiſons. 5. A ſuppreſſion of ſome ha- 


bitual evacuation, as of ſanies, pus, the men- 
ſtrua, lochia, the piles, and urine. 6. Some 
fumes; 


3 


* 
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fumes, which renew the paroxyſm, or a fomes 
lodged in ſome particular part, whence it aſ- 
cends to the brain with the pereeption of a 
blaſt, | 


1. That diſeaſes are propagated from parents to 
their offspring, appears from numerous obſervations. 
Nor has this been obſerved in the epilepſy only ; for 
the phthiſis and gout are likewiſe tranſmitted from 


one generation to another, even to the lateſt poſte- 


rity. But what is moſt ſurpriſing here, is, that ſome- 
times this morbid fomes lies dormant for many years 


in the body, before it becomes active. Examples of 


this Kind are often to be found in Hiſtorians, See 
, "Y- TS. 

2. Obſervations teach us, that the imagination 
of the pregnant mother has produced ſurpriſing 
changes in the fetus, and that a fright of the mother 
has rendered the new born infant epileptic. A caſe 
of this kind we have in H:ildanus * But I own; that 


Ido not underſtand why a fright ſhould not rather 


produce epileptic. fits in the mother, than in the 
cus. „ | £5 

3. As the brain itſelf is affected during the time of 
the-epileptic. paroxyſm, it is no wonder that injuries 
done to the b;ain, its meninges, &c. ſhould likewiſe 
— og the epilepſy. Humours gradually accumu- 

ted, may cauſe this diſeaſe, by compreſſing the ſub- 
ſtance of the brain by their bulk, or affecting it by 
their acrimony, as appears from numerous obſer- 
vations. [5 3 | 3 28 
Boney excreſſences on, &c.] It was obſerved: in 
the comment to Aph. 549, that ſometimes ſuch bo- 
ney tumours. ariſe from latent cauſes, and if theſe 
happen in the inſide of the cranium, the brain will 


* Obſerv. lent. 3. Ob. viii. 


V 
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compreſſed, and if this excreſſence happens to 
protuberate in a point, it eaſily appears what com- 
plaints muſt thence be produced. : 

Depreſſions, &c.] See Aph. 267, 3 
A cartilaginous diſpoſition of, &c.] The venous 
Anuſes are a kind of receptacles, in which the blood 
may be collected, and retained, at leaſt for ſome 
moments. If theſe are hardened into a cartilage, 
they become inflexible, and cannot yield to the di- 
tending blood. Beſides their ſubſtance grows thicker, 
and their cavity is leſſened; whereby "the ready re- 
turn of the yenal blood from the brain 1 5 8 
It appears from Bonetus , that an epilepſy has fol- 
lowed, when the return of the venal bloo d. from the 
head has been ſtopt or hindered. 


Fragments or ſplinters, &c.] Of reed we treated Y 


in wounds of the head. 

Quick-filver, &c.} Perſons who were never ſub- 
je& to the epilepſy, have been ſeized with one from 
an imprudent uſe of quick-filver.. | 

The brain hurt by inflammation, &c. ] For an 
inflammation is capable of producing the ſame effects 
as thoſe which 'ariſe from extraneous bodies hurting, 
the brain. It was moreover obſerved, in the hiſtory 
of the phrenſy, that convulſions uſually follow the 
worſt kind w phrenſy ; and that in thoſe who had 
diedof this diſeaſe, there were not only inflammations 
found within the cranium, but likewiſe abſceſſes, 
mortifications, and corroding liquors, each of which 
was ſufficient to produce an epilepſy before death. 
If good pus, collected under the cranium after a vio- 
lent contuſion, is capable of producing a very ſtre 
epilepſ fo as La Motte tells us, putrid ſanies, w 
E was, more acrid, muſt N 2 85 more 5 


3. 5 


N pres Anat. Lib, i. 45 oo x 
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Al L theſe cauſes of the . (Aph. 107 5. 


we learn from practical obſervations, and 
the d diſſection of dead bodies. 


A H. MLXXVII. 


Tu. effects of this . may be W 
To diſorders of the brain, hurt by ch 

deb and repeated convulſions ; whence a 
failing of the memory, dulneſs, fooliſhneſs, the 
pally, apoplexy, and death. 2. To diſorders 
of the nerves and muſcles; whence contrac- 
tions, diſtortions, and deformities of theſe, and 
of the joints. 3. To violent ſpaſms ; whence 
an inflammation, mortification, and blackneſs 
of the parts which abound in blood, eſpecially 
of thoſe ſeated above the muſcles. - 4. To ſome 
fecretions violently produced during the parox= 
iſm; as of meat, drink, lymph, bile, froth, 
mucus, and faliva diſcharged upwards ; green 


ſtools, ſemen, and urine eee E and 
blood ye 225 f 
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5 Hrn N c E is underftood hat an 1 I 
I epitepſy is, and why it is never curable. 
What an idiopathic, and why this kind is ſel- 


dom curable. What a N and why 
8 cure. 


Co 


bs 
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which renews t 3 
lodged in the encephalon, and in that part of it where 
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An hereditary epilepſy has juſtly been reckoned nl 
curable by all phyſicians, as the knowledge of the 
cauſe contributes much to the ſucceſs of the cure. 
But who'can diſtinguiſh or remove that morbid im- 


preſſion derived from the parent to his offspring? 


An idiopathic epilepſy is very hard to cure, as the 
cure depends N diſcovering the exciting cauſe 
e paroxyſm. But the cauſe being 


the origin of the ſenſes and voluntary motions is 
placed, it can hardly be diſcovered, except by its ef- 
fects. For this reaſon Hippocrates pronounces thoſe 


epileptic patients difficult to cure, in whom the 


« diſeaſe affords no ſign from what part of the body 


« it derives its origin. 


A ſymptomatic epilepſy is that in which the ence- 


phalon is not originally affected, but drawn, as it were, | 


into conſent, by ſome other part before affected. It was 
obſerved, at Aph. 1075, that ſtrong irritations of the 


nerves, even in the moſt diſtant parts of the body, may 


produce an epilepſy ; and that when thoſe irritating 
cauſes ate removed, the diſeaſe ceaſes. It was like- 


_ wiſe there remarked, that a ſuppreſſion of ſome ha- 
bitual evacuation, as of pus, ſanies, the menſtrua, 
&c. have often been the cauſe of this diſeaſe. The 
cicuta aquatica, and many other poiſons, while they 
remain in the ſtomach of a ſtrong perſon, are capa- 


ble, of producing the moſt violent epilepſy 3 but 
ſlighter cauſes are ſufficient to occaſion it in thoſe, 
whoſe nervous ſyſtem is more eaſily irritated, as in 
infants, hyſteric women, ce. | 


A ſymptomatic epilepſy is often cured, becauſe | 
in ſeveral parts of thebody, in which the fomes of the 
_ diſeaſe is lodged, the noxious matter may be drawn 


off by bliſters, cauteries, &c. or the nerves may be 


f deſtroyed, which is frequently done with ver 7 good . 


ſucceſs. 
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A D it likewiſe appears, that very different 
remedies, and different methods of cure, 
are required in this diſeaſe, 'according to the 
known variety of the cauſe, the peccant matter, 
and of the part, to which the application of 
the remedy, and by which the evacuation of the 


matter, ought to be made. 


The epilepſy more frequently happens in child- 
kood; yet in this ſtate it ariſes; from very different 
eauſes. Thus milk coagulated by an acid in the prime. 
viæ, often occaſions an epileptic fit in tender infants: 


in this caſe medicines which correct this acidity, and 


quickly expel it out of the body, are the beſt anti- 


_ epileptics. But it would be uſeleſs to give theſe, 


when the gum ſwelled, painful, and inflamed, is ir- 
ritated by the cutting of a tooth; in which caſe an 
_ inciſion. made by a lancet, is the only remedy. Other 
remedies again-are required, when. the epilepſy ariſes 
from the varjolous contagion, as will afterwards ap- 


pear. when we treat of that diſeaſe. 


But the peccant matter is often not only of a dif- 


6 


ferent quality, but likewiſe lodged in different parts 


ef the body. In a violent contuſion of the head, ex- 


travalated” blood compreſling che encephalon,, has 
br | roduced the epilepſy. In this caſe, it is 


cured by re: red blood, by me 
of the trepan. But if a venereal tophus, eroding the 


boney ſubſtance of the cranium, oozes forth an acrid 


ſanies, although an outlet is made for the matter; yet 


the epilepſy will not thereby be cured, becauſe the 
{ſame ſanies continues daily to drip out, and therefore 
may renew the diſeaſe afreſh ; on which account a 


different cure is required. When it ariſes from pot 
ſons remaining in. the ſtomach, it is evident, that an- 


Other 


moving the extravaſated blood, by means 


5 85 Sh. E. D mga. . 
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other method of cure is requiſite, by which the poi- 
ſon may be either expelled, or ſo corrected as not to 
hurt any more. 5 
The part to which the remedy ought to be ap- 


plied, muſt likewiſe be conſidered. For if the epi- 
leptic fit always ariſes from a particular place, as 


when a kind of cold vapour is perceived to aſcend 


from the foot towards the head, a proper topical re- 
medy ought to be applied to this part, or the nerve 
deſtroyed, by the irritation of which, the whole com- 


mon ſenſory is diſturbed. When it ariſes from a 


ſuppreſſion of humours uſually excreted, the beſt re- 
medy is, to promote their return. When ulcers in 


the heads of children are raſhly cured by drying oint- 
ments, an epilepſy almoſt always follows. In this 
caſe it is effectually cured, by applying to the ſhaved. 
head a melilot plaſter mixed with an eighth part of the 


Pliſtering plaſter; by which, in a few hours, an 


acrid ichor will be diſcharged, and the epilepiy re- 
lieved.—If at ariſes from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, 


 Jochia, &c. theſe evacuations ought to be promoted 
by proper remedies; for theſe diſcharges are not ſo 


eaſily ſupplied by other evacuations, as is commonly 
believed. Bleeding indeed leſſens the quantity of the 
blood, but nevertheleſs. the uterine veſſels {till re- 
main too full, and this fulneſs produces the worſt 
diſeaſes ; which are hardly to be cured, unleſs the 


retained blood makes its way through the uſual paſ- 
| ages. Two ounces of blood, voided by the anus, 
a 


ords more relief 1n the piles, than a pound taken 


from the arm by the lancet. In a true iſchuria, hy- 
dragogue purges, aad ſtrong ſudorifics have been 
given to evacuate what was retained, but always 


With a fatal event, unleſs the free ſecretion and ex- 


cxetian of the urine were reſtored. 
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| AP H. MLXXX. 
T E epilepſy arifing from the firſt and ſe- 
cond cauſe, Aph. 1075, conſiſting in a 
bad conformation of the ſolids, hardly admits 
of a radical cure; but the cauſes renewing the 
paroxyſm, as they are conſtantly growing afreſh, 
may be ſafely removed: whence theſe, which 
are infinite in number, and only to be known 
by obſervation, ought to be carefully inveſtiga- 
ted, and then cuted according to their nature. 

- The. cauſes of an epilepſy are two; the one pre- 
diſponent, the other exciting'; which joined to the 
former, conſtitutes the proximate or immediate cauſe 
of the diſeaſe. But the exciting or occaſional cauſes, 
do not make the diſeaſe, but when the prediſponent 
cauſe is preſent. —+— . *** 

But a radical cure, which deſtroys the prediſpo- 
nent cauſe, is hardly ever to be expected; for when 

it ariſes from an hereditary taint concealed in the 

body for ſeveral years, and when the perſon is grown 
up, and the body ſtrong, it eaſily appears, that there 
can be but ſmall hopes of removing this latent mor- 
bid quality, impreſſed by the parents upon the ſta- 
mina of their offspring. The ſame is true of that 
morbid impreſſion made upon the fetus from à 
\ fright of the mother, which is hardly to be removed 
ever after; and we learn from obſervation, that epi- 
lepſies from this cauſe, are abſolutely incurable. 
The only hope of a cure conſiſts in producing a 
great change in the body; but it has not been de- 
termined what ought to be changed in the epileptic 
perſon, in order to reſtore health. Hippocrates * had 
obſerved, that about the time of puberty, an epi- 


z Aph. vii. Sect. 5. p 
5 lepſy 
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lepſy ſometimes ceaſed ; and recommends a change 
of climate, and manner of living for the cure of this 
_ diſeaſe*: and the ſame has been confirmed by mo- 
dern obſervations. . 130 
But it appears, from medical obſervations, that 
other diſeaſes coming on, and changing the body ve- 
ry much, have cured the epilepſy. Hippocrates re- 
marks, that thoſe who are ſeized with a quartan, 
e do not ſuffer the great diſeaſe, i. e. the epilepſy, 
« and that a quartan, coming after the epilepſy, 
«cures it: this obſervation is confirmed by daily 
experience, An epilepſy, which returned every 
week, was cured by a quartan, and the patient livec 
kealthy afterwards, although the fever was removed 
by the peruvian bark. A boy ten years old, who 
had been three years epileptic, the paroxyſm retura- 
ing ſeveral times a day, was ſeized with an epidemic _ 
fever, attended with ſeveral dangerous ſymptoms, of 
which he at laſt recovered, and continued afterwards 
free from the epilepſy. Miſcellan. Curioſ. An. 3. 
p. 34. An. 7 and 8. p. 298. „ 
hyſicians, from theſe and ſuch like examples, 
have endeavoured to deſtroy the immediate cauſe of 
the epilepſy, by raiſing violent commotions in the 
ly by powerful remedies, not always with a view 
of expelling the morbific matter, but that by ſuch 
commotions the preſent latent diſpoſition, which 
nouriſhes the diſeaſe, might perhaps be changed. 
Trallian *, when the diſcaie was of long ſtanding, and 
obſtinate, had recourſe to white hellebore, and Ægi- 
_ neta® commends the like remedies. Modern phyſici- 
ans have uſed mercurial and antimonial reniedies with . | 
the ſame view, but theſe ought to be given with 
great caution, eſpecially to weakly perſons. . 
Others indeed uſe milder medicines to produce the 
ſame effect. In Aſia, they give large doſes of muſk ; 
and Hoffman has adopted this practice. The che- 
_ © Aph. xlv. Set. 2. Lib. i. cap. 15. pag. 75, Lib. iii. 
Cap. 13. pag. 29. verſa. ae 5 
e 24 | miſts 
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miſts have ſearched for ſuch a remedy in metals, 
which ſhould not act by evacuating, but by chang- 
ing inſenſibly. I have ſeen a medicine prepared from 
copper, which occaſions no kind of loathing, but a 
ſtrange creeping ſenſation over the whole body, even 
to the fingers ends: this I have known to be of ſer- 
vice to oa people, Aretæus gave copper, but 
- with an intention to expel what was noxious by vo- 
mit or ſtoo]*, SPE N | ve * 9 
However, it frequently happens, that the imme- 
diate cauſe of 1 r 2 — be removed. In 
tis caſe, all that can be done is, to prevent, or re- 
move, the occaſional cauſes, which renew the pa- 
roxyſms. It is true indeed, that theſe cauſes are al- 
maſt infinite in number, and frequently differ in 
different patients, and therefore require the moſt ac- 

curate obſervation. PEG EM ED 
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N epilepſy ariſing from the third cauſe, 
X Aph. 1075, is known from other ſymp- 
toms, denoting the brain likewiſe to be hurt, 
as pain; a heavineſs, a fulneſs, a wound in the 
head, a vertigo, univerſal trembling, ſparks of 
the eyes, yan: gc inability to move By a cir- 
cumgiration of the head, or of the whole body. 
The true cauſe of this epilepſy is hardly to be 
removed, becauſe the particular one is not eaſily 
to be diſtinguiſhed: but revellents, diſcutients, 
e and depurants, are of ſervice; 
ence bleeding, purging, vomiting, burning, 
-  iflves, fiſtulas, epiſpaſtics, wounds of the head, 
trepanning, anti-hyſterics, and opiates, are uſe- 
Jul : out of which, what choice. we are to 
make, a diſcovery of the proximate cauſe of the 
diſeaſe, will teach. 1 3 EE OS 
b i. de Carat. Morb. acut. cap. v. pag. 84. 


- 


* 
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As every cauſe which hurts the brain, may be in- 
creaſed by whatever determines a greater afflux of 
fluids towards the head, all thoſe remedies are of ge- 
neral uſe, which divert the impulſe and quantity of 
the humours from the head, diſperſe the liquids ob- 
ſtructed in the cranium, and relax and open the paſ- 
ſages, through which nature has ſometimes expelled 
them: and theſe are bleeding, &c. 5 
Bleeding.] In many 2 ptic patients a plethora 
precedes the paroxyſm ; for the veſſels of the head 
appear diſtended, and the eyes red. In this caſe, 
bleeding, as it leſſens the fulneſs of the veſſels, will 
be of ſervice. Bonetus gives us ſome hiſtories of 
epilepſies that were cured by bleeding. | 
Purging, vomiting.) See what has been ſaid of 
theſe in the comment to Aph. 1026. When the epi- 
lepſy ariſes from a viſcid, inert, cold cauſe, the more 
acrid and warm purges are uſed; but when it ariſes 
from an inflammatory diſpoſition of the blood, ſuch 
purges as were directed for the cure of inflanunations, 
will then be proper. The ancients placed great 
hopes in purging remedies for the cure of the epi- 
lepſy, as appears from Hippocrates * and it is evident, 
that they are remarkably uſeful, when the cauſe of 
it is lodged in the head. 8 8 ON 
Burning, iſſues, 55 For all theſe divert the 
pulſe and quantity of the blood from the head to 
other parts, and evacuate noxious humours, that 
would otherwiſe be retained, or determined towards 
the head. Thus in infants, the ſkin of the head 
ſometimes- diſcharges a very fetid inchor, and then 
they are in 5 health: but if this diſcharge is 
imprudently checked, they become epileptic, neither 
can they be cured, until a return of the diſcharge is 
procured. Aretæus ordered epiſpaſtics to the head, 
and adviſed burning it with a hot iron, if other ap. 
plications had no effect. Celſus likewiſe adviſes this 


2 Sepulch. Anatom. tom. i. pag. 286. De Morb. Sacro. 
& Lib. 1. Pag. 121. 4 Lib. Ii. cap. 23. b 25 


and 


, mto action. | 4 
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and ſcarifications to the back parts of the head as 


the laſt remedies. Schenckius has ſeveral obſerva- 
tions which ſeem to confirm this practice. Fiſtulous 


ulcers breaking out ſpontaneouſly, iſſues, and ſea- 


tons, by evacuating the noxious humours, may pro- 

duce the like effect. Wb 95 
Wounds of the head.] In wounds many veſſels, 

eſpecially in large ones, are cut; therefore the ſame 


effect may be expected from them as from arteri- 


otomy. Marcellus Donatus * gives the hiſtory of a 
caſe which confirms this. A French nobleman trou- 
bled with the epilepſy, took a journey into Italy, in 
order to conſult the moſt ſkilful phyficians there ; 
but being plundered by robbers upon the road, and 
very much wounded, he was left for dead. Among 
other wounds he received a large one on the forehead, 
which carried off a great part of the bone. After a 
long time he was cured of this wound, and freed 
from the epilepſy, which uſed to return every month. 
Inſtances of the like kind are to be found in other 
medical writers. 7 5 
Trepanning.] For by this operation extravaſated 


* 


humours lodged under the cranium are removed, 


Areteus* recommends this operation for the cure of 
an obſtinate epilepſy. | e 

Anti- hiſterics and opiates.] Theſe are uſeful, not 
by removing, or leſſening the material cauſe of the 
diſeaſe, but by quieting ſtrong affect ions of the 


mind, they compoſe ſudden commotions of the 


nervous ſyſtem, which rouſe the permanent cauſes 


- 


ut of which, what choice, &c.] Theſe different 
remedies have been enumerated, but it plainly ap- 
pears, that they are not ſuited to every caſe, and that 
the particular cauſes ought firſt to be found out. 
Thus, in a violent contuſion, extravaſated humours 
may lodge under the cranium, or fragments of the 


{ 
Gn Lib. i. pag. 117. d Lib. ii. A 
. | | bone 
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bone prick the membranes, or ſubſtance of the brain 
itſelf, in this caſe, trepanning is the beſt remedy.— 
In a cold pituitous ſtate of the humours, and when 
lymph is gradually collected in the ventricles of the 
brain, bliſters, ſeatons, iſſues, &c. will have a very 
good effect. If the bones of the cranium become ca- 
rious from the venereal diſeaſe, that diſorder muſt 
firſt be cured ; and ſo of the reſt. - 


AP H. MLEXXXIL, | 


AP epilepſy ariſing from the fourth caſe, 

+» Aph. 1075, muſt be variouſly treated, ac- 
cording to the variety of its proximate cauſes ; 
hence anodynes, paregorics, and narcotics ; anti- 
huyſterics; anthelmintics; correctors of acrimony ; 
a a ſeaſonable inciſion of the gums ; the remov- 

ing, or correcting of ulcerous matter, then be- 
come anti-epileptics.. EE | 


The epilepſy ariſing from the cauſes 'enumerated 
at No. 4. are lodged without the cranium, are very 
numerous, and conſequently various remedies muſt 
be required againft ſuch various cauſes, as 

Anodynes, paregorics, &c.] By anodynes the 
common ſenſory is rendered incapable of pain, al- 
though the cauſe which produces it, ſtill remains. 
When therefore the epilepſy proceeds from this cauſe, 
a great deal of good may be done by eaſing the pain. 
See Aph. 226, 229. = 

Anti-hyſterics,] Theſe are uſeful, where the ner- 
vous ſyſtem is too delicate, and apt to be diſturbed 
from the ſlighteſt cauſes. Trallian * affirms, that he 
has cured ſeveral epileptic patients by wild rue. 

Correctors of acrimony.] When the epilepſy ariſes - 
from acrimony, as in infants ; but when it ariſes from 
other cauſes, they are hardly of any uſe, 
RY Lib. i. cap. 15. pag. 80. 


A ſa 


| what cautions this ought to be done, will be ſaid 


I The removing or correcting, &c.] While the 
lanies remains within, there is no hope of a cure. If 
the venereal poiſon infects the bones of the cranium; 
an epilepſy frequently follows; here quickſilver pru- 
dently adminiſtered, is the beſt anti- epileptic remedy. 


8 / ? 1 . 
A H. MLXXXIL 
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"F" HE cure of the epilepſy ariſing from the 
fifth cauſe Aph. 1075, is effected, by re- 
ſolving the obſtructed matter, relaxing the paſ- 
ages, and expelling it out of the body: hence 
bliſters, cauſtics, iſſues, and fiſtulæ; medicines 
which promote the lochia, menſes, and piles; 
together with diuretics, are ſo frequently of ſer- 
vice in this kind of epileply. © . 


The cure here depends wholly upon reſtoring the 
fuppreſſed evacuations. But an obſtruction of theſe 

Eyacuations may be occaſioned, either becauſe the 
matter to be excreted is not moveable and chin 
Enough to paſs off; or becauſe the veſſels through 
which it is to pals are not ſufficiently perviousz 
or laſtly, becauſe the force moving the matter 
through the veſſels is by much too inactive. But 
it is apparent that each of theſe cauſes may exiſt 
ſeparately, may be combined, or united altoge- 
ther. This will perhaps be more evident from 
an example. Thus, an epilepſy is ſometimes pro- 
- duced from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, the indica- 
tion then is to reſtore the menſes. Sometimes the 
are ſuppreſſed from a cold, viſcid cacochymy of the 
3 2 | blood, 
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blood, the force of the arteries is weakened, and the 

matter to be excreted is not moveable enough. But 
if by the uſe of chalybeats, frictions, exerciſe, and a 
drying diet, the action of the veſſels is increaſed, the 
cold viſcid lentor will be reſolved, and the ſuppreſſed 
menſes return, viz. from the matter being rendered 
moveable, and the moving force reſtored. * 
But ſometimes, the blood is good, the vis vita 

| fufficient, and yet the menſtrua are ſuppreſſed, or de- 
ficient, becauſe the extremities of the veſſels, open-, 
ing into the cavity of the uterus, too much refiſt 
their dilatation. In this caſe, the paſſages ought to 
be relaxed by baths, ſteams, &c.— Sometimes, in 
plethoric girls, the blood is good, and the veſſels. 
pervious, but ſo diſtended, that they cannot act upon 
the contained fluids ; at the ſame time the expelling: 
force of the heart is weakened, becauſe it cannot 
empty itſelf into the over diſtended veſſels. But as 
ſoon as the quantity of blood is diminiſhed by bleed- 
ing, the uſual force of the heart and arteries is re- 
ſtored, and the menſtrua return, even at the time the 
blood is flowing from the vein, Hence it appears, 
what great judgment 1 18 required, to adapt the gene- 
ral indications of cute to each os . caſes. 


A b H. MLXXXIV. 


B U T that epilepſy which ariſes from che 
ſixth cauſe, Aph. 1075, muſt be cured, 
by ſtrengthening the too great weakneſs and ir- 
ritability of the nervous fyſtem, which is wb 
done, by the exerciſe of walking, playing, ri 
ing on horſeback, or in a chaiſe; by the uſe of 
' aromatics ; by chalybeats, and corroborating 
_ medicines ; ; by making an artificial, deep, and 
long continued ulceration in the part where the. 
fornes is s lodge, either By inciſion, cauſtics, or 
5 SEL, 


. 


— — 
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bliſters; and afterwards keeping it open by di- 
geſtives, mixed with corroſives; and laſtly, by 


| ligatures compreſſing the affected nerve. 


This ſpecies of epilepſy, in which the paroxyſms 


are renewed, by ſomething derived from another 
| part of the body, and ON the brain in the 


anner of a blaſt, is cured by ſtrengthening the 
neryous ſyſtem, and by preventing the affected part 
from injuring the brain. Strong exerciſe, and ro- 
borants are here the beſt remedies. Chalybeat wa- 
ters, and the mifletoe of the oak, as they are poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſtrengthening qualities, are often uſed with 
ſuccels. EAT 1 „„ 
But corroborants are of no uſe, when this irrita-- 
tion of the nerve is ſo powerful, as to diſturb the 
whole brain. In this caſe, phyſicians have attempt- 
ed, by a ſtrong ligature, to hinder the aſcent of 
this blaft, or creeping ſenſation, by which the pa- 


am 


roxyſm is frequently prevented. Galen mentions _ 


this effect of a ligature in a boy, who felt the dif-- 
eaſe ariſe from his leg. In Aſia they burn the part 
where the ſenſation is felt with moxa ; perhaps a 
bliſter might have the ſame effect, if it was kept 
long running to diſcharge the acrid humours, which 
irritate the nerve or tendon, and produce ſuch vio- 
lent effects. Sometimes a cure has been made, = | 


cutting the part quite to the bone, or ſearing ſu 


ciently deep with a red hot iron. But the cure here 


cannot be aſcribed to a diſcharge of noxious hu- 
mours, but rather to the intire deſtruction of the 


nerve, the irritation of which renewed the paroxyſm. 
A remarkable caſe of this kind, is related in the Edin- 
burgh Medical Eſſays 1 5 
In the time of the paroxyſm, care ſhould be taken 
that the patient do not hurt his head, or other parts. 


A bit of cork, or ſoft wood, to which a ſtring muſt 


De Locis Affed. lb. ili. cap. 5 » Tom. iv. p. 1. 


— 
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be faſtened to prevent its falling into the throat, 
ſhould be put between the anterior grinders, to pre- 
vent the patient from biting his tongue. — The con- 
vulfed limbs are to be gently extended, and ſoftly 
ſtroked with the hand. Neither are ſtrong volatile 
ſpirits to be held to the noſe. But when the Patient 
recovers from the fit, it is then proper to give ſuch _ 
remedies as raiſe the languid ſpirits, as all the aro- 
matic waters of the ſhops, adding to theſe tincture 
of amber, ſp*. ſal. ammoniac, or other ſtimulants 
of the ſame kind, the uſe of which ſhould be con- 
tinued, till the patient n his uſual alacrity, -'- 


APH. MLAXXV. 


H ENCE a ppears the vanity of all ſpeci- 

fics, and methods of cure, which empty 
boaſters extol againſt this diſcaſe. 
Wheel confiders the variety of the cauſts enu- 
merated, will eaſily be convinced, that an univerſal 
| ſpecific "remedy, capable of ſubduing all- and each 
of theſe OO, is hardly to be expected. 


. P H. MLXXXVI. 


N N D it appears alſo, that the proximate 
cauſe of every true epilepſy is always too 
great an action of the brain upon the nerves of 
| donde and none u pon thoſe of ſenſation. | 

It ts Sed in phy fiology *, that the firſt 
origin of all the ſenſes and motions is lodged in the 
encephalon, but in what parts, has not yet been 
| ſhewn. However, practical obſervations teach, that 

the origin of the ſenſes is diſtinct in us from chat of 


Inſtit. Med. ſect. 284. „ 
. motion. 


FT ' 


* 
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motion. For, in the hiſtory of a palſy, it appeared, 
that ſometimes the motion of a part was aboliſhed, 
while the ſenſation remained unhurt, and that 1 87 


tion was loſt, while the motion remained; hence it 


is 1 they have different 5 in the common 


| 'X P H. MILXXXVII. 
Ax D chat the cauſes which produce the 


reciprocal paroxyſms, . d numerous 


and various. 


This appears from A ph. 1075, | wherein all theſe 
o_ are rr —— 


A 2 H. MLAXXVILL | 


| I. 8 TLF, the origin, nature, effects, and | 


cure of particular ſpaſms, of the opiſtho- 
tonus, emproſthotonus, and univerſal tetanus, 


eaſily appear, as they are mic Gans aa 


of epileptic fits. 


If we conſider what was aid of the\ origin and na- 
ture of the epilepſy at Aph. 1074; as allo what was 
obſerved concerning the effects of it at Aph. 1077, 
it will evidently appear, that all theſe may be ap- 
plied to ſpaſms of particular parts, as to the opiſtho- 
donus, emppoſthotonus, and tetanus; and it will 
likewiſe appear, that the ſame method of cure is 

required, as. they only differ from the epilepſy in 


| this, that the action o the ſenſes remain e Or. 


n not e aboliſhed. 


—7 


Of 


* 2 


n 


of MzLaxcno LY Manns: 8s. 
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T H AT diſeaſe, in which the patient lies 
long and obſtinately delirious, without a 

fever, and always intent upon one and the ſame 

thought, is by F called ann, 


Melancholy madneſs differs from: a febrile delirium, 
in that it appears without a fever, and continues 
with obſtinacy for many months, and even years: 
whereas a delirium with a fever, terminates much 


Tooner, either in health, or death. —It is diſtinguiſhed | 


from a mania, as it is not attended with that furious 


rage obſerved in maniacal patients. Beſides, melan- 


choly people have their: thoughts continually fixec 
upon one and the ſame object, while in all the reſt o 


their actions they ſhew a und ee ane: often N 


Wis wit. | 5 : | „ 


1 


r R. MXC. 


＋* H 18 discale ariſes from that 3 i 


diſpoſition of the blood | and: humours; 


which the ancients have termed atrabilis; and 
on the other hand; when the ſame diſeaſe 


ſprings originally from an affection of the mind, 
it ſoon generates a like atrabilis in e moſk 
healthy body. N 1 40 


We leatn from phyſiology *, | that man is Ces 
of two diſtin parts, united one to the other; we 


Iuſtitut. Med. ſoc, 27. 
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the mind, and the body, which, however different 
in their nature, are yet ſo linked together, that cer- 
tain thoughts of the mind are ever united with de- 
terminate changes, or conditions of the body. And 
although we cannot explain this mutual union, and 
why the one ſhould fuffer from the other, yet we 


æ⁊re not the leſs certain, that this is matter of fact. 
ant itonius obſerves, that a free perſpiration renders the 


mind chearful, and that when it is. TR ond it. de- 
comes un . nenne 


AP H. MXCI. 


r will be „ 
picture of this wonderful difeaſe, the hiſtory 
of which, has been thought ſo obſcure, that 

antiquity has been unjuſtly blamed for it. 


As many of the moderns have denied the e 


of atrabilis, either in the time of health or diſeaſe, 


it will therefore be of ſervice to examine here, what 
the ancients meant by the term atrabilis, and how 
far they have ſpoken truly of it. g 

Hippocrates fays, ie the human body contains 
6e blood, phlegm, and two kinds of bile; the yellow, 
. and the black. The two former make up the ſub- 


* © ſtance: of the body itſelf, and the latter N it 


das t health and: difeaſe. But the body is moſt 
« a e theſe four are duly tempered, both 
* as to qual 1 the body is diſ- 
eis redundant, or defi- 


0 ug 7. the ſame, but more at 
nt theſe words it appears, that the an- 


— phyſicians did not account the atrabilis a mor- 


in ere humour. Fe or 4 the blood appeared Peared an 
out of the veins, it ſe- 
3 into line parts. Hence they believed, 


* De naturs hominis d Deatra bile. 4 


2 R 
, 


nation. Simſon* was of this opinion, and a 
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that the yellowreſs of the ſerum aroſe from yellow 
bile, its clammineſs from phlegm, —its redneſs from 
parts properly called blood, — and its blackneſs from 
atrabilis. In explaining the uſe of the parts, they 
taught, that the liver was the organ of ſanguifica- 
tion.— Beſides, they obſerved, that in certain dif- 


eaſes a black matter was diſcharged, either by vomit 
or ſtool, which often relieved the patient, and from 
hence they were poſitive, that the atrabiliary humour 


exiſted in the body, and being depoſited upon the 
viſcera, produced diſeaſes. But when it was diſco- 
vered that the liver was not the organ of ſanguifica- 


tion, nor the ſpleen the depoſitory of atrabilia 
filth, phyſicians began to doubt, 'whether, even i 


diſeaſes, there was ever any ſuch thing as atrabilis. 
It could not be denied, but that ſuch a filch was 
ſometimes diſcharged ; but then it was believed to be 
concreted blood, corrupted and turned black vey g- 
2 
< that the parched atrabilis of the ancients, was 
* nothing more than concreted blood ;** yet he can- 
didly confeſſes, that in the body of a man who died 


from abdominal obſtructions, he found © the ſpleen 
of a round figure, and very black colour, — thar 


te upon cutting into it, there immediately followe 
© à very black and tar- like matter, without the leaft 
tc appearance of pus.” In another body he found 

<« a great quantity of black- coloured bile in the gall 


5 bladder, ſo thick, that it could hardly be preſſed 


e out through the open cyſtic duct. Does it not 
hence appear, that a black filth is collected in the 


abdominal viſcera, very different from concreted 
blood? And may not ſuch matter be properly termed 


etrabilis, as it is generally collected in the liver, of 
in the viſcera which. fornith the matter of the bils? 
Nor is it difficult to conceive, how this black bile 
ſhould be diſcharged by vomit, or by ſtool. For 


«* Diſſertat. 4to. De re medic. pag. t53. &ſeq. 1 | 
R 2 5 certainly, 
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certainly, the atrabilis put into motion, may flow 
through. the ſplenic vein into the liver, or by the 
Porus Pepaticus into the duodenum, from which it 
may regurgitate into the ſtomach, and be expelled 
by vomit, or by ſtool. See Aph. 1004. But it it be 
too viſcid, and cannot flow through the narrow ex- 
tremities of the vera porta, or if the liver, already 
charged with the like matter, intercepts its paſſage, 
then the vena ſplenica will be diſtended, and a nauſea 
and vomiting will enſue, fo that by theſe efforts. the 
ſplenic branches will be dilated; and a Way made for 
e matter to paſs through the vaſa brevia into the 
5 of the ſtomach. Bo not we ſee the bile in 
e gall-bladder, (when its courſe through the 
22 communis into the duodenum is blocked up by 


à ſtone) thus repelled trough the liver itſelf into the 


cava. and ting the whole 
colour ?.; 


The ancients therefore are not to be accuſed of in- 


* with an icteritious 


f troducing an imaginary cauſe of diſeaſes, when they 


b of atrabilis collected 1 in the abdominal viſcera, 
' by t this they meant no more than a very clammy 
Viſeid matter, or, dregs of blood, thickened by ſtag- 
nation, or a flow motion, —We. are next to inquire 


How. the atrabilis. can be formed, in the. blood, and 


from Nba caules., = 
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Ir. 47 8 Sk — 4 mals. of. blood, the more 
1 moveable or: fluid parts are diſſipated, the 
more immoveable will then be united and co- 
here one to the other; the blood will become 
thick, black, Pinguid, and earthy, To blood 
thus e we give the name or an atra- 


Filary* n or « melancholi) We ons 
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It appears from chemical experiments, that the 
moſt fluid parts of the blood conſiſt chiefly of wa- 
ter ;—that the ſalts, oils, and earthy parts are of a2 
more fixed nature, and that theſe are, in a healthy 
ſtate, diluted by this thin fluid. When therefore,” 
from any cauſe the blood becomes thick, and of a 
dark colour, there ariſes that cacochymy, which is 
called atrabiliary or melancholic. | 


APH. MXxCIII. 


Pr H E cauſe of Which atrabiliary * 

1 may be every thing that expels the fluid 
parts of be blood, and fixes the reſt; ſuch as an 
intenſe application of the mind upon one and 
the ſame object; want of ſleep; great com- 
motions of the mind, whether of joy or ſor- 
row; great and laborious exerciſe, too long 
continued, eſpecially in a hot and dry air; im- 
moderate venery ; auſtere, hard, dry, and earthy 
aliments, taken a long time without any exer- 
ciſe; drinks of the like kind; to theſe may be 
added, meats of the animal kind dried in ſmoak, 

in the air, or in ſalt, eſpecially if they are old 
or tough; unripe fruits, and mealy unfermented 
ſubſtances; aſtringent, coagulating, fixing, and 
cooling medicines, flow poiſons, and the like; 
fevers attended with heat, which continue long, 
return often, and g0 off without ſalutary criſes, 8 
and without the uſe of proper diluents. 


There is no part of EA aphoriſm that has not 3 
already explained in various / parts of this work, for: 
Wich N the e to it, 18 lem c. 
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N 0 W when this atrabiliary tenacity, ariſ= 
ing from the cauſes enumerated in the 


precedip aphoriſm, ually infects the whole 
maſs of che —— humours, it will pro- 
duce ſome diſorders, which immediately be- 
come obvious to the ſight; theſe are . 
ly the following, the external and inter- 
nal colour of the ſkin is firſt pale, then yel- 
lowiſh, dark brown, livid, and at laſt black, 
with ſpots of the like kind; the pulſe becomes 
flow; the patient cold, and the reſpiration 
weak ; the circulation through the blood -veſſels 
is free, but not ſo through their lateral branches; 
hence a ſlower, leſſer, and thicker ſeparation of 
all the ſecretory. and excretory humours; a 
leſſer waſte and diſſipation of them; the appe 
tite is impaired, and the patignt becomes _— | 
ſortowful, . fond of i every paſſion 
of the mind becomes laſting and violent ; in all 
other matters he is indifferent, or anconcerned ; 
2 to exerciſe; yet, at the ſame time ſhews 
ry great conſtancy and prey in any 
755 af ſtudy or labour. 


There are three: degrees of melancholy, the firſt, 
1 is when the whole maſs of 
circu fluids is depraved with the atrabiliary 
Fe —The ſecond, when the atrabiliary mat- 
ter is depoſited upon the abdominal viſcera, and 
there reſts.— The third, wh hope mes long 
impacted in the viſcera, is by any cauſe put into 
Dd ae mins wich thee renin fluids. 

pon exhof he dere of melancholy, we ſhall 
treat 
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treat ſeparately. In this aphoriſm are enumerated 
thoſe ſigns which denote that the diſeaſe is already . 
preſent, fuch are, the external colour of the body 


- bo 


ſow pulſe, Kc. all which demonſtrate, that the 
| blood has now acquired a greater degree of tenacity, 
and moves with leſs celerity through the veſſels. 


A H. MXCV. 


H E atrabiliary viſcid has therefore, for its 
matter the thick oil and earth of the blood, 
united and compacted together; which, the 
more it is deprived of the fluid, mild, and di- 


luting particles, and the more it is thickened, _ 


and the longer it has continued in this ftate, 
the more miſchievous its effects, and the more 
difficult the cure. 


AP H. MXCVI. 


ENCE the diagnoſis and prognoſis of 
this diſeaſe are apparent (and will yet de 
more ſo from what follows.) Hence, alſo, the 
method of cure is evident. „ 


AP H. MXCVII. 


AS ſoon as the firſt ſymptoms of melancholy 
appear, the patient's mind is to be amuſed 
with a continual change of objects, without 
knowing their intent; but fuch objects are to 
be choſen,” as uſually excite paſſions contrary to 
thoſe that prevail in the patient. Sleep is to 
be procured, by diluting, demulcent, paregoric, 
and narcotic medicines, and by keeping the pa- 

= i R 4 x tient 
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tient quiet; he ſhould live in a warm moiſt air; 

his aliments ſhould be light, thin, and approach- 
ng to the nature of our healthy humours, re- 
cent, bland, and laxative by their gentle ſapo- 
naceous quality, in the uſe of which he muſt 
perſiſt for a long time. The medicines here 
proper, are diluents, correctors of acrimony, 
and reſolvers of the oil and earth of the blood, 
with ſuch as relax the veſſels, and by a gentle 
ſtimulus carry off the humours: and theſe are 
the juices of ripe fruits, preparations of honey, 
pot-herbs, and broths made with them; mi- 
neral waters; the beſt drink is ptiſan ſweetened 
with honey, ſtrictly avoiding ſuch aliments as 
produce the diſcaſe. See Aph. 1093. 


The patient's mind, &c.] For this purpoſe tra- 
velling excels all other methods; for thus a perpetual 
variety of objects is preſented to the mind. For this 
reaſon, phyſicians often adviſe mineral waters to be 

drank at the ſpring head, eſpecially ſuch as lie con- 
ſiderably diſtant from the patient. At the ſame 
time, it is of great ſervice to excite paſſions contrary 
to thoſe predominant in the patient. Thus the 
timorous are to be encouraged by hopes, - the peeviſh 
are to be humoured,—the melancholic comforted, 
and the indignant to be kept in fear; bur ſee Aph, 

1113. 5 


much en 


obſerved at Aph. 109g. 


le ſhould live in a warm, &c.] For a warm 
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reaſon, the ſpring time is the moſt favourable for 
curing this, and all other chronic diſeaſes. 

His aliments ſhould be, &c.] Becauſe by theſe 
the blood is thinned, and the atrabiliary matter re- 
ſolved. But as the diſeaſe is of the chronic kind, 
theſe means * AR be continued a long time. 


- 
* 


A P H. MXCVUIL 


B U Tf the atrabiliary. ann. Pa the 

cauſes enumerated at Aph. 1093, is ren- 
dered more denſe, viſcid, and immoveable, it 
is then of courſe drove into the hypochondriac 
veſſels : for this we are taught from the nature 
of the humour, the ſeat and diſpoſition of theſe 
veſſels, and the known laws of hydraulics. - In 
theſe it will gradually ſtop, be accumulated, 
and ſtagnate, and then the diſeaſe is called the 
hip, or hypochondriac paſſion, in which the ſpleen, 


ſtomach, pancreas, omentum, 00 melentery, | 
are affected. nets ror 


We have hitherto conſidered the atrabiliary matter 
as equally diſperſed through the circulating: hu- 
mours ; but if its quantity be increaſed, it may y ſtick 
in divers parts. of the body, and produce the worſt 
kind of obſtructions. However, it moſt frequently. 
of all is depoſited upon the abdominal viſcera, wherein 
the motion of the blood is extremely flow, as is de- 
monſtrated in phyſiology *. As ſoon, therefore, as. 
the atrabiliary matter falls upon. theſe parts, the dif- - 
| order 1 is called the hip, or y pochondriac affection. This 
is the ſecond degree of melancholy, which is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the former, being attended with 
other ſymptoms; and Zgineta too, "has Judiciouſiy 


2 Boerh. Inſtitut, Med. ſect. 224, * 350. d Lib. 111. 
S 14 Pag. 30. a. 
3 made 
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made this diſtinction. We ſhall now conſider the 
ymptoms which uſually accompany this ſecond de- 
gree of melancholy. | 


AP H. MXCIX. 


I. produces in the abdominal viſcera a conti- 
| nual ſenſe of heavineſs, anguiſh, and fulneſs, 

efpecially after cating and drinking; the reſpi- 
fation becomes difficult from the weight of the 
abdominal viſcera ; the cyſtic and hepatic bile, 
the juices of the ſtomach, inteſtines, and me- 
ſentery, become defeQtive, and act with leſs 
efficacy in changing the aliments ; hence the 
firſt digeſtion is every way vitiated ; vegetable 
food is converted into a crude acid, and animal 
food into a putrid alcali, or into an oily rancidi- 
ty; whence eructations, flatulencies, ſpaſms, 
coſtiveneſs, and indurated feces ; a jaundice of 
a worfe kind than that at Aph. 1094, and all 
the ſymptoms there enumerated much more vi- 

olent. e 


When the abdominal viſcera are ſtuffed with the 
atrabikary matter, the functions of theſe parts muſt 
be diſturbed, and new ſymptoms ariſe, which, at the 
fame time, denote the ſtate of the diſeaſe. The firſt 
of theſe is a ſenſe of weight about the præcordia, 
which never intirely goes off, like the ſpaſinodic con- 
vulſion in the hypochondriac paſſion. The ſecond 
is a moſt troubleſome anguiſh, which afflicts the pa- 
tient more than pain itſelf, and often conſtrains the 
diſtracted patients to lay violent hands upon them- 
ſelves. —Bcſides, it appears from the whole hiſtory 
of chylificatien *, that to change the crude aliments, 


2 Inftitut. Med, ſee. 224 s tn - | 
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there is required a due quantity of good bile, and 
other juices, from the ſtomach, pancreas, &c. and 
therefore when theſe humours are vitiated, the firſt 
dligeſtion will be greatly injured, and the aliments 
degenerate into various kinds of acrimony; thoſe of 
the vegetable kind will be converted into a crude 
acid, and thoſe of the animal kind into a putrid alcali, 
or into an oily rancidity : hence flatus, ſpaſms in 
the. ſtomach and inteſtines, coſtiveneſs, indurated 
feces, &c. : 


* 


But as all theſymptoms of the atrabiliary cacochymy 
enumerated at Aph. 1094, are now inereaſed in this 
ſecond degree of the diſeaſe, the reaſon appears, why 
a jaundice is of more dangerous conſequencenow z 
but ſee what has been ſaid of the jaundice at Aph. 
91 8, | | | 


CPA I” 
x7 HEN the diſeaſe comes to this ſtate, the 


cure muſt be attempted, otherwiſe it will 
foon ſhew its evil diſpoſition, and therefore 


ought to be prevented, if poſſible. If the diſ- _ 


eaſe continues, it becomes incurable, and fre- 
quently mortal, as will appear from what fol- 
lows. If the cure is attempted by purging 
medicines, the healthy and more moveable hu+ 
mours are carried off, and the viſcid and mor- 


- bid humours unite more cloſely, whence the 


diſeaſe grows ſtill worſe.— If by ſtrong ſtimu- 
lating and reſolving medicines, the ſuddenly re- 
ſolved matter often becomes acrimonious, and 
ruſhing impetuouſly into the tender veſſels of 


the liver, deſtroys them, from whence nume- 


tous and incurable diſorders. 


APH. 
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AP H. MCI, 


4 H E R EFORE the ie matter is, 
„ 1. To be rendered gradually moveable, 
| taking care to find out the predominant acri- 
mony, and then giving ſaponaceous medicines 
poſſeſſed of an acrimony oppoſite to that which 
revs in the humours. The patient muſt 
perfiſt in the uſe of theſe, until the weakneſs 
and inequality of the pulſe, a nauſea, teneſmus, 
an anxiety, and a febricula, ſnew that the mat- 
ter is put into motion: and then, 2. The 
matter is to be immediately carried off by 
gentle purges, by clyſters of the like kind, by 
drinking of e and mineral waters. 


AP H. Moll. 


B U T if the atrabiliary matter now fixed, 
| and compacted, remains long in the ab- 
dominal viſcera, it acquires an acrimonious and 
corroſive quality, by ſtagnation, the motion of 
the viſcera, and the circumambient heat; new 
matter. is continually accumulated, becauſe an 
obſtruction is already formed, and the - ſame 
cauſes continue to operate ; hence the matter 
increaſed. in quantity, and grown acrimonious 
in quality, by its continual motion, extends, 
erodes, and deftroys the veſſels. From the ſame 
cauſes, the ſpleen, ſtomach, PANCTEAS, omentum, 
meſentery, the inteſtines, and liver, ſuffer a like 
deſtruction of their fabric; and therefore all. 
the evils enumerated at Aph. 1 1099, will be 
3 increaſed, but chiefly diſturb the ſeveral 
= 5 functions 
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functions of the parts, eſpecially thoſe of the 
brain, from putrid vapours continually received 
into the veins. And now it is that the diſeaſe 
is called by its true name, atrabilis. 


We have hitherto conſidered the atrabiliary mat- 
ter as equally infecting the whole maſs of blood, or 
depoſited in the abdominal viſcera, and as yet, with- 
out any conſiderable degree of acrimony, or ſo con- 
fined by the viſcid and tenacious matter, as to be in- 
capable of doing any great hurt, unleſs it be ſet 
free by a ſudden reſolution and motion of the matter. 
But when it acquires a more corrupt ſtate, by ſtagna- 
tion, and the internal heat of the body, it by de- 
grees corrodes the veſſels and viſcera in which it is 
lodged ; hence all the actions of the chylopoietic 
organs will not only be difordered, but almoſt in- 
tirely deſtroyed, and all the complaints enumerated 
at Aph. 1099, increaſed. | 8 


But atrabilis collected in the body occaſions 2 


change of the thoughts, and produces grief, a love 


of ſolitude, with violent and ungovernable paſſions 
of the mind, as was remarked at Aph. 1094; all 
which evils are increaſed when the atrabiliary matter 
is impacted in the abdominal viſcera.—If theſe effects 
are produced from the ſame matter lodged in the ab- 
dominal viſcera, it is not at all to be wondered that 
an augmentation of the ſame matter ſhould diſturb 
all the functions of the brain. When, therefore, 
the diſeaſe comes to ſuch a height, as to excite won- 

derful imaginations in the mind, ravings, and other 
perturbations of the brain, it is then called atrabilis, 
or melancholy madneſs. : | 


A H. 


"WE. Melancholy Madneſs, Aph. 1 164; 


AP H. MCIIL. 


WHEN it is known by the ſigns given at 
Aph. 1093, 1094, 1099, and 1102, that 
the atrabiliary matter has produced this degree 
of melancholy, it requires the greateſt. judg- 
ment and ſkil}, to thin, move, and carry it off, 
on account of the difficulties mentioned at Aph. 
1100, which are here till greater, becauſe the 
matter, now come to its greateſt degree of acri- 
mony, is eaſily put into motion, but afterwards 
hardly to be reſtrained. For theſe reaſons the 
whole diet ſhould be contrary to the known acri- 
mony of the humours deſcribed at Aph. 1051, 
gently reſolving, ſtimulating, ſuch as will keep 
the body open, and after digeſtion leave few fæces. 
Ihe drink ſhould be ptiſan ſweetened with ho- 
ney, the Juices of ripe fruits, or the whey of milk. 
— The exerciſe thould be gentle, but continual ; 
the heat very temperate ; and the ſleep much; 
baths, fomentations, clyſters, and drinks, com- 
ed of ſuch remedies as have no acrimony, 
which by their diluting, reſolving, abſterging 
qualities, attenuate the atrabiliary matter, and 
afterwards carry it off flowly, by thoſe outlets 
which nature points out, having always a regard 
to the particular acrimony which prevails. 


It readily rs that this greater degree of me- 

lancholy is nbc GGcuk to cure, and requires like- 
wile the greateſt judgment to conduct it. For the 
matter here is both tenacious and acrid, impacted in 
veſſels: that are both very tender, and over diſtended. 
If you diſſolve the tenacity,— the acrimony will be 
ſet free, which then does more miſchief. But as the 
abdominal viſcera ſend all their venal blood to the 
liver, there is great reaſon to fear that the diſſolved 

| | | | matter 
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matter will be thrown upon the liver, and deſtroy 
the fabric of that important viſcus, as will be ſnewu 
under the following aphoriſm. 55 | 

As to diet, whatever fort of aliments be choſen, 
thoſe are to be preferred which are eaſy to digeſt, 
and leave but few groſs feces. For this reaſon whey 
is preferable to milk, and broths to fleſh- meats. 
Conſiderable benefit may be expected from the ſofter 
pot-herbs, as endive, ſpinach, mallows, &c. eſpe- 
cially if they are boiled in broth, and afterwards 
taken from it by ftraining ; for from fuch thin nou- 
riſhment few faces are left, and at the ſame time the 
body will be kept open by their gentle laxative vir- 
tues.— The ancient phyſicians greatly eſteemed the 
uſe of ptiſans, ſweetened with honey, for the cure 
of acute as well as chronical diſtempers. Whey 
enriched with the refolving virtues of graſs in the 
fpring ſeaſon, affords a very proper drink for daily uſe ; 
and moſt agreeable drinks may be alſo prepared from 
cherries, ſtrawberries, &c. bruiſed in water, when 
an acid acrimeny does not prevail. 


AP H. MCIV. 


UT if the atrabiliary matter has acquired: 
an high degree of acrimony, and the viſcera 
are already conſiderably corrupted, while the 
productive cauſes enumerated at. Aph. 1102, 
ſtill continue, if, under theſe circumſtances it 
be put into motion, by exerciſe, the heat of the 
fun, or of fire; by acrid aliments, and too 
plentiful living ; by acrid, and. very ſtimulating 
medicines, which efferveſce with the matter of 
the diſeaſe ; by poiſons which hurt by a ſimilar 
operation; or laſtly, by ſome violent diſeaſes, 
then the matter now rendered more acrid, 
moveable, and active, breaks through and de- 
: ſroys 


j 
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ſtroys the veſſels, and at length changes them 
with the arrabilis itſelf, into putrid vomicas, 
and now the atrabilis is ſaid to be turgid. When 
it comes to this degree of malignity, if it be 
diſſolved in its veſſels, and moved towards the 
liver, it is carried into the heart throu gh the 
eroded branches of the vena cava, and ſoon pro- : 
duces the moſt terrible diſorders : for if it par- 
ticipates of a coagulating acid, it creates poly- 
pous concretions in the heart, lungs, the aorta, 
and carotid arteries, with all their ill conſe- 
quences, and at laſt death itſelf. —If it reaches 


do the brain, it produces an apoplexy, palſy, 


catalepſy, epilepſy, a delirium, and a madneſs 
of the worſt kind, generally incurable. ' In the 
arterial ſyſtem it changes all the humours, and 
- occafions raving fevers, which in a ſhort time 
putrify all the parts.—But if the matter par- 
ticipates of a putrifying alcali, wherever it fixes, 
it produces gangrenes that quickly become fa- 
tal. Hence an infinite number of diſeaſes 
throughout the whole body, and in every part 
of it, which are not to be cured, but by de- 
ſtroying the atrabiliary fomes.—If again the 
ſmall veſſels of the viſcera be ruptured, and the 
matter falls into the cavity of the peritonæum, 
there 1 follows an inſuperable, and very 
great weakneſs, a putrefaction and increaſe of 
the acrid matter; and then a gangrenous eroſion 
of all the abdominal viſcera, whence wonder- 


ful phænomena, a tympany: death, with an 


intolerable ſtinking of the corpſe: —But if the 
matter moved be carried into the liver, and 
187 * e mi cog its air. e the biliary 

25 bas cs en n 
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veſſels into the gall-bladder, the ductus he- 

paticus, the ductus communis, and to the in- 

teſtines, it then produces a nauſea, vomiting, 
an atrabiliary dyſentery, with intolerable anxi- 
ety, ſtruggles, pain, and eroſions of the bowels; 
from whence follow inflammations, ulcerations, 
and putrefactions of the inteſtines, ſtomach, 
ceſophagus, fauces, . and mouth; hence again 
ariſe violent convulſions, and at length a pretty 
eaſy death by a gangrene deſtroying all ſenſation 


B UT the atrabiliary matter thus moved, and 
D rendered active, has, together with a tar- 

like tenacity, a moſt ſharp acid actimony, which 
cCorrodes metals, and ferments earths, or elſe an 
alcaline faline acrimony, . highly corrofive, or a 
putrid oily acrimony, which is the worſt of all. 
But from what cauſes each of theſe acrimonies 
ariſe, by what ſigns they are known, and by 


what means they are cured, has been already | 


ſafficiently demonſtrated from Aph. 58 to 107, 
and Aph. 1051, 1052. 4s . 


AND it readily appears to one who duly 
+ & conſiders what was formerly ſaid at Aph. 
1000, 1003, 1004, and likewiſe the ſituation, 
ſtructure, and courſe of the circulation in the 
viſcera in which this malignant humour lodges 
itſelf, that the atrabilis when it becomes urgent, 
is a diſeaſe that admits of no eure: but that 
Vole ML. 8 | the 
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nates. 


The truth of this 3 18 apparent Ga what 


has been before advanced; for the diſeaſe is ſaid to 
be turgid, when the atrabilis, that has been long im- 
pacted in the abdominal viſcera, grows more acri- 

monious and worſe conditioned, and by a ſponta- 
neous corruption, or improper method of cure, is 
diſſolved and put into motion, ſo as to deſtroy the 
veſſels in which it is lodged.— In this ſtate, there is 

hardly any hope of a cure, as the atrabiliary matter 
erodes the viſcera. But here diluents mixed with 
acids, if the atrabilis be putrid, or with the milder 


aVʒbſorbents, if it be of the acid kind, are the only re- 


medies. To theſe opium may be added, in order to 
quiet thoſe enormous diſturbances, which the ae 
bilis may. have raifed in the body. 


APH. MCVIL, 


ROM what * * aid, the nature of 
the hypochondriac paſſion, and of melan- 


905 as deſcribed at Aph. 1089, is eaſily un- 


derſtood; for it appears, that by long conti- 
nued rief, the obſtructed veſſels of the abdo- 
minal viſcera produce a ſtagnation, change, and 
accumulation of the atrabilis, which gradually 
| Increaſes, although the body was but a little 
before very healthy: and that the ſame atrabilis 


arifing from corporeal cauſes produces the deli- 


rium mentioned at Ape, 1089. 


Of Melancholy Madneſs. Aph. 1107. 
the principal remedies. are diluents and opium, 
with acrids n to that which e een | 


4 — 
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APH. 8 MCVIIL. 


HE evident cauſes of melancholy are, 1. 
All things that either fix, exhauſt, or diſ- 
hat the nervous fluid of the brain: ſuch as 


great and ſudden frights, intenſe application of 


the mind to any one object, violent love, watch- 
ings, ſolitude, fear, and hyſterical affections. 
2. All cauſes which hinder or diſturb the for- 


mation, preparation, circulation, and various 
ſecretions and excretions of the blood, eſpecially 


in. the ſpleen, ſtomach, omentum, Pancreas, 


meſentery, inteſtines, liver, womb, and hzmor- 
Thoidal veſſels; and therefore the hypochondriac 


paſſion, acute diſeaſes ill-cured, and eſpecially 


| phrenſy and ardent fevers, profuſe ſecretions 


and excretions of all kinds, aliments and drinks 
that are cold, earthy, viſcid, tart and aſtringent, 


ſultry heats long endured and roaſting the blood, 


a ſtagnant, marſhy, and cloudy air. 3. A na- 


_ tural diſpoſition of the body, ſuch as a black, 


hairy, dry, lean, and robuſt ; a middle-age, a 
> ans Penetratin g and diſcernin 8 A | 


AP H. MCIX.. 


i 1 F chis melancholy continues long, it t produces 


fooliſhneſs, an epilepſy, apoplexy, madneſs, 


convulſions, blindneſs, wonderful imaginations, 
laughter, crying, vnging, ſighing, eructations, 


flatuleneies, anxieties, profuſe diſcharges of urine, 


ſometimes clear as water, at other times very 


thick ; a retention, accumulation, and often, a | 
fy dden excretion of groſs blood} in the abdomi- 
118 | 8 2 4 nal . 
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nal viſcera; an obſtinate coſtiveneſs, thin and 


frequent ſpittings, and a power of living with- 
out fleep, aliments, or fire, beyond credibility. 


1 and frequent ſpittings 3 This more eſpeci- 
_ ally happens when the Tres 8 circulation of the blood 
is impeded through the abdominal viſcera, ſtuffed 
with atrabiliary matter, whereby the ſecretion of the 
inteſtinal lymph, the pancreatic, and gaſtric juice is 
obſtructed: and as the ſalival glands ſecrete the ſame 
kind of liquor, there will be, during the obſtruction 
of the former, a greater ſeparation of the ſaliva, and 
- conſequently a frequent ſpitting. For this reaſon, 
melancholic people are called, ſpitters. But this 
ſpitting is bad, both as a cauſe, and as a ſign; ſince 
it denotes that the abdominal viſcera are obſtructed, 
and the thinner parts of the blood carried off by the 
; . ſpitting, which muſt therefore increaſe the 
ea 

Without ſleep, &c.] If this was not confirmed 
by certain obſervation, it would appear incredible. 
I have known ſome who have lived without ſleep for 
ſeveral weeks together, and others who have obſti- 
« nately refuſed all kinds of nouriſhment for fix weeks, 
drinking nothing but a little water at intervals, and 
have even lain naked upon a ſtone. pavement in the, 
ſevere winter of 1 740. 


APH. Mex. 


Cure has often 1680 obtained: by a ſeabby 
tion, which ſornetimes reſembles an 

: clephantiuſis by numerous and large varices ; 

dy a 1 of blood mem the hemorrhoidal 


3 
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FElancholic patients are „ hurt by 

every method of cure that weakens the 
powers of the body ;—that evacuate roughly; 
and by ſuch remedies as put the fluids into vio- 
lent motion, whether they be given as cordials, - 
or under any other denomination. 


Many phyſicians have been of opinion that re- 
E leeding muſt be ſerviceable to draw off the 
bad blood; — ſo long as the atrabiliary matter 
continues moveable j in the circulation, there is ſome 
reaſon for the practice of this method: but when it 
is impacted in the abdominal viſcera, blood-letting 
mult be improper, becauſe it cannot take out any of 
the atrabiliary viſcid, but only leſſen the quantity of 
the blood, which ſuch Juiceleſs and exhauſted bodies 
are hardly ever able to bear, Beſides the loſs of 
blood hinders the due aſſimilation of the N 
AS was obſerved at e 25. No. 1. 


ar R. MCxXII. 


PF HEREFORE, the beſt method of curing | 
this diſeaſe is, carefully to conſider the 
proximate cauſes, the difference of conſtitu- 
tions, . and then to give remedies oppoſite to 
_ theſe cauſcs, . various conſtitutions. | | 


| Theſe cauſes were enumerated at Ark. og 35 
and reduced under three elaſſes at Aph. 1108, the 
better to aſſiſt the 8 memory. Theſe muſt 
be removed, or, at leaſt, weakened.— Thus, if the 
diſeaſe ariſes from bad diet, a better muſt be di- 

A, If from ſome obſtinate affection of the 


262 Of Melancholy Madneſs. Aph. 1113, Kc. 
mind, all things are to be avoided which renew the 
remembrance of it.—If it ariſes from a particular 
acfimony joined with the atrabiliary viſcid, that acri- 
mony muſt be corrected.— But the principal euratory 


indications are een in the four Following 
aphoriſms,, | 


STA cx In. 3 

E firſt indication will be therefore to ex- 
cite, increaſe, and regulate the fluid of the 
brain and nerves ; which is done, 1. by divert- 
the mind from its accuſtomed 00 ject, to 

2 5 of a contrary kind. 2. By artfully 3 in- 
troducing paſſions of the mind contrary to that 
of the melancholy. 3. By indulging their falſe 


imaginations; or, 4. by frequently o ofin 5 
Poem icon great reſolution, wy 1 555 'S 


A P n. MCXIV. 


SECONDLY, , by opening. relaxing, nkding, 
and ſtimulating the obſtructions, whether 
they be the cauſe, ' or the effect of the depraved 
imagination, by the uſe of mineral waters, hy- 
dromel, hepatic, and anti- hypochondriac | 
coctions, waters impregnated with lixivial, or 
compound falts, mild mercurial purges, vomits, 
motion, <xerciſe, riding, Wing, emmenagogues, 
and ſuch as promote the Jachia, and the hamor- 
rhoidal flux ; by baths, liniments, and 1 


; A RH. Mexv:- 


Tsp, by alleviating he: Heep, | 
by n e carminatiyes, 
and 5 : | 


„ Ap: 
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| AP H. McxvI. 
PF OURTHLY, by giving ſuch remedies as 


are known from experience to exhilerate 
the mind, and ſtrengthen all the parts of the 
body, the above evacuations being firſt premiſed. 


— 


AP H. MCXVI. 


ROM what has been ſaid at Aph. 1110, to 
1117, it appears that the cure of this diſeaſe 
conſiſts in curing the atrabilis, and that from 
hence we are to derive not only the preſent ma- 
lady, but likewiſe an infinite number of diſeaſes 
falſely accounted incurable. 


Of a M ANI A. 


1 


AP H. MCXVIIL. 


F the melancholy increaſes ſo far, as to bring 
L on ſo great an agitation of the fluid of the 
brain, as to throw the patient into a raging 
fury, the diſorder is then called a mania, or 
raving madneſs... 


_ The violent ragings that attend a mania, plainly 
diſtinguiſh it from melancholy, in which, the patients 
are indeed, croſs, ſullen, and moroſe, but not fu- 
rious.—It is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed from a phrenſy, 
which is always accompanied with an acute continual 
fever, whereas, a mania is without any fever. 


84 I 


e of e Maura. Aph. 1119, Kc. 
AP H. MCXIX.. 


| A Mania differs only in degree from the ſor- 
rowful kind of melancholy that is produced 
from it, ariſes from the ſame rang and is 


| en cured by the ſame remedies. 
AP H. MCXX. 


1 N which there is commonly an immenſe 
degree of muſcular ſtrength, incredible wake - 
fulneſs, a wonderful ſufferance of hunger 20 5 

cold, and dreadful n | 


APH. MCXXI. 


\U T it is to be remarked, that ta 
diſſections ſhew, that the brain of mania» 

cal perſons is hard, dry; and friable, with a 
_ yellowiſhneſs in its cortical ſubſtance ; but the 
veſſels turgid, varicoſe, and diſtended with 
black and viſcid blood. 1 | 


All this appears evident from caſes collected n | 
— 15 his ſepulchret. Anatom. 


F 


AP H. MCXXII. 


1 T is likewiſe to be remarked, fine in a ma- 
nia, all the excretions of Ty poly are als 
l ſuſpended. . | 


As a mania is is preonged by a melancholy,—and a as 
the ſecretions an excretions diminiſh i in proportion | 


-* Sepulch, Anat, Lib. i. pag. 205. : = 
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to the quantity of the accumulated atrabiliary viſcid, 
the reaſon is plain, why in maniacal patients, all the 
excretions are either wholly ſuppreſſed, or greatly 
deficient. | 


1 AP H. MCXXIIL 
HE RE the chief remedy 1 to throw the 


patient into the ſea, and keep him under 
water as long as he can poſſibly bear. 


AP H. McxXIV. 


WHEY all remedies have been tried in vain, 
it has ſometimes happened, that varices, 
the hæmorrhoids, a dyſentery, dropſy, a pro- 
fuſe and ſpontaneous hzmorrhage, tertian and 
quartan fevers have cured this diſeaſe, 8 


Varices, the hæmorrhoids.] As theſe are fo be- 
neficial in the cure of melancholy, they muſt be 
equally ſo in the cure of a mania, which is only a 
higher degree of melancholy. For thus the atrabili- 
ary filth is drained from the abdominal viſcera, and 
at the ſame time, both the impetus and quantity of 
the blood derived from the head. Schenckius * gives 
us the caſe of a copper-ſmith, who was cured of a 
mania by yarices breaking out in the legs 
Dyſentery.] If the atrabiliary matter be 12 

reſolved, and without much acrimony, the dyſentery, 


however troubleſome, is yet ſalutary, as the matter 
of the diſeaſe is partly evacuated, and the humours 
derived from the head; if otherwiſe the dyſentery - 
muſt be ſpeedily fatal. See Aph. 1104. 5 

Droply.] * Hippocrates * ſays, that a dropſy com- 
ing 


r a mania, is a good ſign. But to under- 


2 Lib, i. pag. 142. Þ Aph, ſec. 7. Aph. 5. 
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ſtand this, it is to be remarked, that a mania ſome- 
times ariſes from a diſſolved ſtate of the humours, 
which therefore, eſcape through the veſſels, and fall 


either into the cavities of the body, or are collected 


in the cellular membrane. Such a colliquation of 
the humours will alſo reſolve the atribiliary viſcid, 
and carry it out of the body, or tranſlate it to ſome 
other part, to the relief of the patient. Moreover, 
Ve are taught by practical obſervations, that a mania 


has been cured by ſalivation: for Wepfer * cured a 


peaſant of 4 raving-madneſs by repeated doſes of 


turbith mineral, until a ſpitting was raiſed. There- 
fore, a like colliquation of the humours from any 


other cauſe, may likewiſe ſometimes cure a mania. 


A profuſe and ſpontaneous hæmorrhage.] The. 


hemorrhage here meant is that from the noſe, which 
is alſo ſo beneficial in the cure of a phrenſy ; for 


N 


branches of the internal carotid are diſtributed thro* 


the internal parts of the noſe, by which the blood 
veſſels of the encephalon itſelf may be unloaded. 
But, at the fame time, it appears, that this hæmor- 
rhage will be chiefly ſerviceable in that kind of 
mania we ſhall preſently deſcribe at Aph. 1127. 
_ Tertian and quartan fevers.} In the hiſtory of in- 
termitting fevers, it was demonſtrated that the fe- 


brile matter was reſolved in the obſtructed viſcera by 


the violent concuſſions which happen in the cold fit, 
and from the increaſed impetus of the circulation in 


the hot fit z and therefore, there is reaſon to hope 
that the atrabiliary matter may be reſolved and ex- 


- 


pelled by the ſame cauſes. , 
Ss. AP H. MCXXVY. 


HIS kind of mania ſometimes ariſes after 


violent and obſtinate autumnal intermit- 


tents, when 'the body has been exhauſted and 


De morb. Capit. pag. 323, Kc. i 
. | weakened, 


Ah. 1126. Of a Maura 


weakened, as ol by the dat mages by Kok, 
peated veneſections, and purgings ; and by theſe _ 


very Means the mania is uſually 325 8 857 on 
again. , 


We hot hicheres 3 chiefly of the a 
which follows a long continued melancholy; hut 
there are ſtill other kinds of manias that are often 
difficult to cure, and in which there are no ſigns of 
viſceral obſtructions, the common ſenſory only being 
_ diſturbed from ſome latent cauſe. Such a kind of 

mania was obſerved by Sydenham after lingering ter- 
tian, and quartan agues, in Beg the humours 
nerate into the very worſt cacochymy, and Fe 
= to numerous — 55 aerger. if werder 
the blood rendered viſcid and acrid, ſtops in the'veſ- 
ſels of the encephalon, it is evident enough, that the 
common ſenſory my be ſo citurbed. as 0 e 


aà mania. 
AP H MCx XVI. 
T*¹ Kind of mania is cured only by a (long 


continued uſe of reſtoratives, cardiacs, and 
roborants. If the cure is attempted by evacu- 


ations, it brings on an e weakneſs, nd. 
an incurable fooliſhneſs. | 


As it Is uſual to begin che cure of thier Kind of 
manias with evacuations, Sydenham aſſures us, that, 
in this caſe, there is nothing more injurious; for, 
although they remove the ravings, yet they bring on 
an incurable fooliſhneſs; and the even further ob. 
ſerves, that a clyſter of ſugared milk will cauſe a 
relapſe when the patient is almoſt recovered. * Medi | 
cines here proper -are directed in our author's 


teria Medica, undet the preſent aphoriſm. TP 
APH. 


20 of the Canine Madneſs. aph I 127, &c. 


A Pp Hr. MCXXVIL. 
B UT the mania arifing i in robuſt perſons, in 


the flower of their age, in thoſe who are | 


thoric, and of a hot conſtitution, is . cured 
y the ſame means, with which, that kind of 


epilepſy, deſcribed at Aph. 1081, is cured, 
that 1s, by repeated bleedings, and ſtrong pu * E 


ing; and when the mania is ee * 
uſe of opiates, and cardiacs. 


: The chief indications i in the cure V a mania Ty 
theſe cauſes are, to empty the over diſtended veſſels 
by ; nary ge divert the quantity and impetus of 
the blood from the head, by ſtrong purges, pedilu. 
via, blifters, &c. and if the ravings continue after 


all theſe means have been uſed, then the violence of 
the diſeaſe may be uy quicted by _ | 


of * Canis Mons. ae 
20 Ar K. MCXXVIL, | 


TENA is yet another diſorder, which, - 
both from 5 madneſs, and terrible con- 
ſequences that frequently attend it, ought to be 
treated of in this 28 thats is, amon wg chronic 


diſcaſes. 3 


Ar H. vc XXRR. 


T HIS diſeaſe is called rabzs, or madneſs; 
and as it generally ariſes from the bite of 
a 89 1 it 1s called canine madneſs, and likewiſe, 


from 


V 


V 


the infection to other animals, and even to men. 
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from one of its moſt terrible ſymptoms, A dread 
of water, an n ydrophobia. 


ME H. MCXXX. 


T almoſt always ariſes from a add com- 
municated to the body by the bites of. mad 


ider, ; yet it appears, both from hiſtory and 
obſervation, to have ariſen e in 


ſome acute diſeaſes. 


Scbenckius has collected ſeveral caſes of the hy- 
drophobia ariſing in other diſorders, and there is one 
related in the Medical Eſſays from an inflammation 


of the ſtomach, which was cured by bold and re- 


peated n 


A P H. MCXXXI. 


UT almoſt all kinds of animals may be - 
fected with this diſorder, and communicate 


Obſervations evince, that one mad dog will infect | 
others of the ſame kind, and even men, by their 
bites; and thoſe bitten by one dog, may afterwardg 
communicate the contagion to other * 


Ar H MCXXXIL 


IN earbicatis; . cats, wolves foxes, 


horſes, aſſes, mules, ſwine, ' apes, cocks of 


| * poultry breed, and men, have propa wy 5 


this infection to others, after being the 
ſeized with this madneſs. 


+. Obſery, Med. pag. 852, 2 Vol. . pag. "_ ain 


ro of che Canine Vadneſd. Aph. 1133, Ke. 


Baccius ſaw a 1 wounded in the hand by 
the beak of an ol 


raving mad, and expired on the third. De venen. & 


antid. A woman endeavouring to part two cocks, 
fore? g received a wound in the arm from the beak 


one of them: ſhe afterwards ſoon fell into an hy- 
af lack ia. and. died in a. hort time. But in neither 
7 


caſes is there any mention, that theſe cocks 


5 before bitten by any mad animal. May it not 
tbe here aſked, whether the extreme fierceneſs of this 
animal, is not concerned as a cauſe? But in E 

land, where fighting cocks are bred for the fight, it 
is very very rare to meet with a mad cock. May 


not this diſeaſe ariſe in theſe animals, without any 
5 Er infection from others ? Theſe obſervations 


nvour tine opinion. 


APR MCXXXUI. 


YET this diſeaſe happens to no animals ſo 


uently as to dogs, wolves, and foxes; 
and in the! it chiefly ariſes from internal cauſes, 
without od en . 


22 . 
_ „ - 


AR. NMX XXV. 
A ery hot ane; one N to fas 
heats 


„and colds; a very hot and dry ſea- 


ſon ; feeding upon putrid, ſtinking, and mag- 
gotty fleſh; want of water; Worms bred in the 
kidneys, inteſtines, brain, or in the cavities of 


the noſe, are, the ROBIN tg ute of aden 


—— animals. 


- 
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eock: on the ſame day he grew 


their eye-lids hang down, the eyes water, a 
appear duſty ; the tongue is of a lead- colour; 
they ſuddenly become lean, grow mad, and at 

length quite furious. Theſe are the ſymptoms 


Aph. 1135. Of the Canine Madneſs, at 
A H. Mexxxv. 


PH E ſigns of an approaching canine mad- 
neſs, by which we are warned of the dan- 
ger, are chiefly the following; they become 
ſad, chuſe to be alone, and hide themſelves ; 
they do not bark, yet make a murmuring noiſe, 
and refuſe all kinds of meat and drink ; they are 
enraged and fly at ſtrangers, but remember and 
revere their maſters ; they hang down their eavs 
and tails, and ſeem to ſleep as they go along. 
Theſe are the ſymptoms of the firſt ſtage of the 


diſtemper; if they bite now, it is indeed dan- 


gerous, but not near ſo deſtructive as aftet- 
wards. Now they begin to pant, to hang out 


their tongue, to foam at the mouth, and keep 


it wide open ; they walk ſlowly, as if they were 


half aſleep, and then of a ſudden they ſet a 


running, but not always ſtraight forward: after 
this, they no longer know their own _— 


of the ſecond ſtage, in which the animal can 
hardly continue 30 hours. A bite at this time 
is almoſt incurable; but the more furious the 
animal is, the longer the diſeaſe has continued, 


and the nearer the animal is to death, ſo much 


the more acute and fatal the bite is, and the 


ſymptoms it occaſions the more violent; & & 


contra. ELD 5258 e 2 f ; # 


Lheſe are the ſigns both of an approaching and 


confirmed canine madneſs, to which Dr. James has 


3 added 


| 
2 
| 
4 


5 


| 272 Of the Canine Madnefs. Aph. 1t 36, 
added another, namely, that all other dogs fly from 


one that is mad by a kind of natural inſtinct, and 
diſcover apparent ſigns of fear. 
It ſometimes happens that a dog ſuſpected to be 


mad, is killed before it can be well determmed 
whether he really was mad, or not: but the follow- 
ing experiment will remove this difficulty. Take a 


piece of boiled meat, and rub it about the teeth 
and gums of the dead dog, and offer it to another 


that 1s living; - if he refuſes the meat offered to him, 
with a barking and howling, the dead as. 2 Was Fd, 
other he will en it ny: | 


A P H. ' MCXXXVI| 


UT there is hardly any kind of ec 0 
22 as this; for it infects even 
the ſlighteſt bite or ſcratch, through the 
oaths, without fetching blood; by the breath 
drawn into. the lungs ; by touching the freſh, - 


or dried ſlaver, or even applying it to the lips 


or tongue; by kifling the mad animal; by 
handling the wound, or the inſtrument by | 
— 0 the animal had been killed; by eating 

the milk or fleſh of a mad animal; and laſtly, 
by frequently touching and handling any _ 
infected with the canine poiſon. ; 


It is certain, that ſome poiſons may be fwallowed 
without any hurt, which yet getting into the blood 
by a wound, are moſt certain death; and it is more- 
over er evident, that the fleſh of animals killed by 

ous wounds, may be ſafely eaten by mankind. 
* we are aſſured from experience, that the eati 
of animals bitten by a mad dog, will e the 
E | 
By 


* 
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By the breath drawn into the lungs.] There is a 
remarkable caſe in Palmarius, of a peaſant, who 
having the canine madneſs, and knowing that he 
muſt ſoon expire, requeſted' of thoſe who kept him 
in chains, that he might have the pleaſure of kiſſing 
his children before he died, which was granted, and 
ſoon after expired; but then all the children periſhed, 
within ſeven days, of the ſame diſeaſe. e 
By touching the freſh, or, &c.] Some eminent 
phyſicians have doubted whether a mere contact of 


the ſaliva be ſufficient to ſpread the diſeaſe, while 


the ſkin remains intire; but that the ſlaver ſhould 
be able to propagate the diſtemper after it has lain a 
Jong time dried, ſeems to be more incredible: yet 
there are caſes related which ſeem to confirm it. Cel. 
Aurelianus gives one, and Hildanus © another. 
By kifling, &c.] The fatal effects of an hydro- 
phobous father kiſſing his children, we have already 
ſeen from Palmarius, therefore the ſame effects may 
be juſtly feared from kiſſing a mad animal. In 
Schenckius, * we have an inſtance of this, in a noble- 
man, who kiſſed his mad dog before he ſent it to be 
ſtifled z; but was afterwards ſeized with the hydro- 
phobia, and periſhed. 8 1 
By handling the wound, or the, &c.] That the 
poiſon of a mad dog may adhere to garments 
without loſing its malignity, we have already ſeen; 
but we have in Schenckius the caſe of a lad, who 
unfortunately cut his finger in cleaning a ruſty ſword, 
which had been ſome years before uſed in killing a 
mad dog, by which accident he died hydrophobous. 
By eating the milk, or the fleſh, &c.] Although 
the ſaliva ſeems to be more infected in this diſtemper 
than any other of the humours, yet there is juſt rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect that the venemous infection alſo ad- 


De Morb. Contagiof. pag. 266. * Acut. Morb. pag. 219. 
© Obſerv. Chirurg. pag. 62. Obſervat, Med, pag. 848. 
. 7 > | 
Vor, III. Ip 3 bdberes 
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heres to other parts of the body. Sauvage was of 
opinion, that the ſaliva only, and not the other hu- 
mours, could ſpread the infection: yet we are told 
by Fernelius of ſome hunters who dreſſed the fleſh 
of a mad wolf, and that all thoſe who eat of it 
were afterwards ſeized with madneſs. And Palma- 

rius ſaw horſes, oxen, and other cattle, who had eaten 
the ſtraw in which ſome mad ſwine hed lain, ſeized 
with madneſs, and at length periſh. But to this M. 
| Squvages very juſtly replies, that the wolf's fleſh 
might have been tainted with his ſaliva, and that 
the ſtraw in which the mad ſwine lay, was infected 
with their flayer.- But there could be nothing of 
this in the caſe of a dog who went mad, by licking 
the blood taken from the vein of an hydrophobous 

atient. It is true, the liver of the mad. dog has 
— recommended as an antidote, but it does not 


appear that it ever did any good, as ee ſhew 
at 8 . 


A P H. MCXXXYV/IL 


A AIN, 4 þ is hardly any vein known, 
whoſe malignity is ſo terrible, or that can 
produce ſuch changes in the human body, and 
yet, when it begins to ſhew itſelf, rages ſo vi- 
* olently and ſpeedily, and at the fame time, may 
lie long concealed before it can be diſcovered. 
For ſome. people are immediately feized with 
the ſymptoms of this diſeaſe, others, as it is 
| ſaid, not till twenty years after, and others 
again in all the intermediate ſpaces of fo long 
an interval : but this diverſity depends upon 
the heat of the ſeaſon, the different ſtages of 
the diſeaſe in the infected animal Aph. 1135 


1 De Morb. | Contag. Pas: 509. 


and 
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and the conſtitution of the patient; or upon 
the different diet and medicines that have been 
| uſed; for thoſe of a bilious temperament are 
more readily infected, than thoſe of a phleg+ 
matic and dropfical. VS | 


There is ſomething ſurpriſing in the poiſon of this 
diſeaſe, which will lie dormant for a long time, 
without ſhewing itſelf by any apparent ſigns ; and 
yet, when it becomes active, raiſes a moſt acute diſ- 
eaſe, which commonly kills before the fourth day. 
Galen obſerved this, and adds, that he had ſeen one 
patient ſeized with the hydrophobia, a whole year 
after he had been bitten: and Schmed ſaw a woman 
who had been bitten twenty years before by à mad 
dog, and never felt any uneaſineſs all that time, but 
was afterwards ſeized with a malignant fever, be» 
came hydrophobous, and died on the eighth day. 
But as an hydrophobia ſometimes ariſes ſpontanequſly - 
in acute fevers, Aph. 1130, it may be reaſonably 
doubted, whether this ſymptom ought not to be 
aſcribed to the contagion which had lain ſo long in 
the body without any ill effect. | 

But although we are not certain how long the _ 
infection may lie latent in the body, we are, at leaſt, 
ſure of this, that it may remain there a conſiderable 
time, and that it is very difficult to expel, if it be 


not done at firſt, The celebrated Cocchi affures us, 


that perfons bitten by a mad dog, were ſeized with 
the ſmall-pox, and although they were cured of that. 
_ diſeaſe, they afterwards died of the hydrophobia. 
But as the hydrophobia comes at different. times,, 
in different patients, even when the bite was given 
by the ſame dog, it ſeems worth our while to en- 
quire into the cauſes of the quicker or ſlower effects 
of this poiſon. . E - 
Upon the heat of the ſeaſon, &c.] It was re- 
marked at Aph. 1134; that a dry and hor ſeaſon 
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often produces madneſs in dogs; it is therefore pro- 
bable, that very warm weather may excite the latent 


poiſon 1 into action. It has been often obſerved, that 
people who have been bitten in the autumn, or in 


the winter, have perceived no manner of diſorder 


from the wound, yet have, in the ſpring following, 


fallen into the hydrophobia. Thus, a man bit by : © 


mad cat in the autumn, died of an hydrophobia the 
May following. Another bit in the middle of De- 
cember, died of the ſame diſeaſe the ſpring follow- 
ing. From theſe, and many more caſes of the ſame 
. ſort, it ſeems, that the vernal heat puts the canine 
poiſon into motion, although the acute fever which 
attends the ſmall pox, has no ſuch effect. 
- : Conſtitution of the patient, &c.] Cocchi has ob- 
ſerved, that among ſeveral patients who were bitten 
at the ſame time, and by the ſame dog, ſome died hy- 
drophobous, notwithſtanding the moſt effectual me- 
thod of cure had been uſed, and that others received 
no damage. A remarkable inſtance of this is related 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Abridgment, Vol. 
v. pag 366. which alſo confirms what we have al- 
ready advanced, namely, that the canine poiſon 
may infe& only by being handled, without any bite 
from the animal, and that it may produce different 
; effects in different conſtitutions. 


| AP H. MCXXXVIIL 
* W in perfect health, infected with this 


poiſon, is ſooner or later ſeized with the 
allo ning ſymptoms, generally in the order 
here enumerated. The part, into which the 
poiſon was firſt received, grows painful ; then 
wandering pains ſpread through other parts, 
but chiefly through thoſe neareſt to the wound ; 


EY * ear Vand. Wiel, Obſerv. Rarior Cent. 1. vol. i. pag. 40 
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a wearineſe, heavineſs, and ſlowneſs, in the whole 
muſcular ſyſtem; the ſleep is reſtleſs, diſturbed, 
and attended with frights, convulſions, and 
twitchings of the tendons; he is perpetually 
uneaſy, ſighs, appears dejected, and affects to 
be alone; in this manner, the diſeaſe begins and 
finiſhes its firſt tage; and blood taken from a 
vein has all the appearances of health. After- 
wards all theſe ſymptoms are increaſed, and 
followed with a great oppreſſion about the præ- 
cordia; a difficult and laborious reſpiration ; a 
ſhivering; at laſt, his hairs ſtand on end, and 
he trembles all over at the fight of water, or 
other liquors, or of any object that is tranſpa- 
rent, or reflects the light like a mirror; he 
loſes his appetite entirely; yet he is able to 
ſwallow any thing that is ſolid ; the touching 
of any kind of liquid, eſpecially with the tongue 
or lips; cauſes an incredible anguith, . tremors, 
_ violent. convulſions, and ravings, almoſt to a 
degree of ., madneſs; he vomits a glutinous, 
brown, - bilious matter, or a porraceous bile ;;, _ 
he grows very hot, is feveriſh, always awake, 
and troubled with a priapiſm ; his thoughts are 
greatly diſturbed,” confuſed, and unuſual. In. . 
this manner does the canine madneſs advance, 
and here finiſh its ſecond ſtage. After this, all 
the. fore-mentioned ſymptoms grow continually 
worſe, which are followed with a lolling of the, 
tongue, that is now rough and dry; the mouth. : 
gapes ; the voice is hoarſe; the thirſt inſatiable, 
yet he grows raving mad, either at the fight. 
of any liquor, or when he. attempts to drink. 
Froth or ſlaver, is collected in the mouth, which 
5 3 or _ 


* 
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he attempts to ſpit upon thoſe about him, even 
againſt his inclination. He has likewiſe a deſire of 
biting and ſnapping at ts thing within his 
reach, even againſt- his will, nor can he be 
withheld from thoſe attempts, by the power of 
the wi]. He foams at the mouth, gnaſhes his 
teeth, and grins like a dog ; the pulſe and the 
reſpiration fail, and cold ſweats clue; he raves 
in the higheſt degree, and what is wonderful, 
the ſenſes remain entire, and he is afraid leſt he 
ſhould hurt himſelf, or others. After this, al- 
moſt always, within four days from the firſt 
ſtage of the diſeaſe, convulſions, with a violent 
difficulty of breathing, put an end to the pa- 
tient's life. 4 = 
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Fron this hiſtory of canine madneſs, the 
> diagnoſis is plain; but the prognoſis is 
drawn from a conſideration of the ſigns enu- 
merated at Aph. 1135 to 1138, and likewiſe 
from the fatal events that have univerſally fol- 
lowed the bite of a mad dog; fince the moſt 
eminent phyſicians in all ages, have lamented, 
that there has been found zo certain preſerva- 
tive againſt the canine poiſon, nor one Ingle in- 
fence, ſufficiently atteſted, of the cure of an hy- 
\  drophobia. But it is chiefly to be lamented, 


that after ſo many ages had dephored the inſufs- = 


ncy of every remedy that had been applied, they 
Soul. yet have neglefed the trial of others, 47 
ferent from the former. 
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The prognoſis here is very "doubtful, as we have 
no certain ſign, by which we can tell whether the 
iſon be expelled or not; or whether its violence 
ſo far ſubdued, that for the future it can do no 
further miſchief. For it ap n from what was ſaid 


at Aph. 1137, that this poiſon may lurk a long time 

within the body, and not ſhew itſelf by any mani- 

feſt ſigns; yet may ſuddenly become active, and 
produce this calamitous diſtemper. 

2 Diaſcorides indeed affirms that he had often pre- 
vented many from falling into the hydrophobia, and 
that he had known others ſaved from it dy different 

hyſicians, but when they became hydrophobous, 
tis knew not one that was cured. In the mean 
time, we ought not to ve Gn that ſome perſons have 
eſcaped, after they have been rind _ the 20 


drophobia. 
A P H. MCXL. 


PH E diſſection of bodies have engl © us, 
that the organs of deglutition are uſually 
inflamed,—that a various glue-like and bilious 
matter is collected in the ſtomach ;—that the 
gall-bladder is full of black bile t peri- 
cardium dry; — the lungs ſurpriſingly diſtended 
with blood; — the heart filled with blood that 
is often almoſt dry ;—the arteries full, but the 
veins empty ;—and the blood ſo very thin, as 
hardly to concrete when expoſed to the air, 
whereas that taken from the veins three days 
ns, would form a hard cake ;—all the muſs. 
cles, viſcera, the cerebrum and cerebellum, the 
medulla ſpinalis, more than uſually dry. | 


"Theſe are the particulars that have been obſerved 
in _— the bodies of thoſe who have * = 
Fa | 


3 
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the. hydrophobia ; we ſhall now conſider each of them 
in their order. 6 7 ͤ joe vhs | 
The organs of deglutition are, &c.] From the 
hiſtory of this diſeafe, it appears that liquors can 
either be not at all ſwallowed, or elſe with extreme 
difficulty : yet it ſeems doubtful, whether we are to 
aſcribe that ſymptom to an inflammation of theſe 
Organs, or to the inſuperable horror the patient has 
to all liquids. For when he begins to dread water, 
he makes no complaint of pain in the pharynx or 
fauces, but even {ſwallows tolid morſels without im- 
pediment, and even with a more pleaſing alacrity 
than uſual in health. A youth fourteen years old, 
who died of this diſtemper, eat very eaſily, though 
he was unable to ſwallow any kind of liquids. In 
inflammatory diſorders of theſe parts, there is an 
inability to ſwallow any thing ſolid, although liquids 
frequently get into the ſtomach without much pain 
or difficulty. Therefore, this inflammation ſeems 
rather an fea, than a cauſe of the diſeaſe. But we 

read of hydrophobous bodies opened, in which there 
e no ſigns of inflammation, and Mead con- 
feſſes, tha he met with bodies that ſhewed nothing 
unnatural either in the head, breaſt, belly or fauces; 
but this was in a boy of nine years old, who expired 
on the ſecond day of the diſtemper: but in a youth 
who was eighteen years old, and had a fever three 
days before his deceaſe, the fauces were very much 
inflamed. , Whence it is probable, that the fauces 
and organs of deglutition inflame in thoſe who have 
2 ſharp fever ſome days before their death, other- 
5 1 

A glue- like, bilious matter in the ſtomach, &c.] 
This is confirmed by all the writers of obſeryations, 
See, Boneti Sepulchret. Anatom. Lib. i. 342, &c. 

The pericardium dry,] Although it is continu- 


eath 2 large quantity of a ſerous or watery humour, 
EL Haiger of +'t 7 * 97 2 a 
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The lungs ſurpriſingly diſtended, &c.] Becauſe 
the blood in this diſeaſe is deprived of diluent li- 
quors, and of courſe becomes ſo thick, as to ſtop in 
the extremities of the pulmonary arteries ; hence alſo 
that intolerable ita? and laborious reſpiration ob- 
ſervable in hydrophobous patients. 95852 
The arteries full, but the veins empty, &c.] This 
was obſervable in a body where the blood appeared 
in no part concreted; nor would it harden when ex- 
poſed to the cold air, although it readily coagulated 
ſome days before when taken from the arm by vene- 
ſection. Hence it appears, that the ſigns of inflam- 
mation do not appear in every hydrophobous patient; 
but that in ſome there is a putrid colliquation of the 
humours. It may perhaps appear wonderful, that 
the ſame poiſon ſhould produce oppoſite effects, both 
to inſpiſſate and diſſolve the texture of the blood. 
But the ſame thing is obſervable in putrid fevers, and 
in the ſmall-pox. But where the humours- are diſ- 
ſolved, the blood is not accumulated in the lun 
but eaſily paſſes on the left ventricle of the heart. 
But as the blood however diſſolved, cannot be urged 
through the narrow extremities of the arteries with- 
out a conſiderable impulſe from the heart and arterial 
coats, it will be accumulated in the arteries. For in 
all diſeaſes, where the blood is diſſolved, the pulſe is 
very quick, weak, unequal, and intermitting, which 
ſhew, that the vital powers are oppreſſed. Yet the 
blood will not ſo readily ſtop in the branches of the 
pulmonary artery, becauſe the whole force of the 
right ventricle of the heart 1s exerted in propelling 
the blood through that artery; and if the force is 
weakened, yet the frequent and ſhort breathings in 
theſe diſcaſes, continue the circulation through the 
lungs, which is much ſhorter than the other, through 
the aorta to the extremities of the whole body. For 
this reaſon, it is uſual in ſuch diſeaſes for the extre- 
mities to be cold, while a great heat is perceived 
about the præcordia. EY 


All 
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All the muſcles, viſcera, &c.] This we learn from 
experience, and even in the body in which the blood 
was ſo greatly diſſolved. Beſides, all the ſecretions 
| languiſh, while from the dread of liquors, none of 

that diluting vehicle is reſtored to the blood, which 
cContinually exhales from the body during life. Hence 
extreme dryneſs 1 in all the vital and natural viſcera, 

&c. Bonetus gives a caſe . 
9 patint, | | 
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T HE cure of this diſeaſe, if we except 4 

few caſes, has been hitherto very doubtful 

and uncertain, both in the prophylactic and 

the therapeutic part; the principal cauſe of 

which is a vain boaſting of many ſpecifics, and 

a neglect of that method of cure drawn from 
the hiſtory of the diſeaſe itſelf, 


| A P H. MexI Il. 


8 0 8 therefore, as we may Geld from 

this hiſtory of the diſeaſe, from comparing 
it with other diſeaſes, and from the happy event 
of a few caſes, it ſeems to be a diſeaſe of the 
nerves, and ought properly to be ranked with 
convulſions which invade the viſcera and their 
veſſels z hence there enſues a vitious ſtate of the 
blood and humours, nearly reſembling a gan- 
grenous inflammation ; but the principal ſeat of 


the diſtemper is in the ſtomach, and parts ad- 


jacent. 


s 3 Anatom. Tom. i. page 210. 212. 


» 


It appears from the hiſtory of this diſeaſe, that 
the firſt ſymptoms of it appear in the nervous ſyſ- 
tem. The patient has diſturbed fleeps, becomes 
ſorrowful YE ſad ; then follows a ſpontan ous laſſi- 
tude, with pains like thoſe of the rheumatiſm in the 
part that was bitten, which ſpread more and more 
through the adjacent parts: at length, the diſeaſe in- 
creaſing, convulſions follow, and the patient often 
dies convulſed. When he becomes hydrophobous, if 
he even touches any kind of liquor, he is immedi- 
ately thrown into convulſions. It is alto probable, 
that the impoſſibility of ſwallowing liquids ariſes 
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from a convulſion of the muſcles inſervient to de- 


glutition; for it is remarkable, that the muſcles of 
the face are wonderfully diſtorted when they bring 
liquors to their mouth. Bur ſince, by the continual 
toſſings, watchings and ſweats, the more fluid parts 
of the humors are exhauſted, while no kind of liquids 
can be taken into the body, therefore it is dried up, 
a fever is kindled, and an inflammation produced, 
which, from the malignity of the poiſon, or the pu- 
trid acrimony occaſioned from want of drink, quick- 
ly turns into a gangrenous diſpoſition, corrupting 
every part. Es ELD 
From all theſe particulars the curative indications 
feem to be, 1. To remove that diſorder of the whole 
nervous ſyſtem which excites convulſions in the or- 
s of deglutition. 2. To preyent the future in- 
flammation by the antiphlogiſtic method. 
Celius Aurelianus of old obſerved, that the ſeat of 
the diſorder was principally in the ſtomach, gula, and 
parts adjacent. This 1s alſo confirmed by the great 
anguiſh and oppreſſion felt about the præcordia; 
and when any kind of drink is offered; the ſtomach 
ſwells, and biiious matter, brown and fcetid, is dif- 
charged by vomit; which always relieves this op- 
preſſion, | | 


3 
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It now remains, to conſider thoſe means which 
| have been obſerved to be ſerviceable in the cure of 
this diſeaſe, whether prophy lactic, or therapeutic. 


& P It MERE.” 


HE prophylactie cure requires, 1. That 
the part affected with the poiſon, together 
with thoſe adjacent, be immediately deeply 
ſcarified, and a great quantity of blood taken 
away, by applying the larger ſort of cupping- 
glaſſes, which attract ſtrongly; or the part may 
be burnt pretty deep with the actual cautery, 
and afterwards kept in a ſtate of ſuppuration, 
by eſcharotics. In the mean time, from the 

ning unto the cloſing of the wound, let the 


rts be always fomented with a brine prepared 2p 


of ſea- ſalt and vinegar; and this method is to 
be continued for fix months at leaſt. 2. The 
clothes, or other things, that have been either 
touched, or infected with the poiſon, are to be 
carefully avoided, or deſtroyed. 3. Immedi- 
ately after the infection, the patient is, with a, 
deal of apparatus, to be frightened and even 
threatened, and then plunged into the ſea, or a 
river, keeping him under the water for ſome _ 
time, then taking him up again, and plunging 
him as before, repeating this ſeveral times with 
the ſame precautions: for theſe immerſions 
cure rather by diſturbing the ſpirits, than by 
any virtue in falt water, as we are taught by a 
fatal example in a man, who was ſhipwrecked : 
after he had been bitten, ſwam for many hours 
in the ſea, and was often a conſiderable time 

under the waves; and yet was afterwards 8 

| wit 
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with the hydrophobia. The patient after this, 
is to be frequently and briſkly purged with 
rhubarb, agaric, and the juice of elder-bark. 
4. Let him be ſweated every morning faſting, 
with ſpiced vinegar, ſea-ſalt, and hot water. 
5. Let him daily foment his feet and hands in 
warm water, waſh his head, gargle his mouth, 
and ſwim frequently. 6. Let him frequently 
drink cold water, and bring it up again by vo- 
miting; after which, what he drinks ſhould be 
acidulated ; the diet ſhould be moiſt, eaſy to 
digeſt, and laxative, which may be given in 
ſuch a large quantity, as to be eaſily rejected by 
vomit. He muſt alfo abſtain from a free uſe 
of ſpices, wine, and heating things, and from 
too much exerciſe either of body or mind. 


1. ] Immediate deep ſcarifications are recommended 
by the unanimous conſent of all phyſicians, as well 
the ancient, as the modern; but they placed their 
greateſt hope, in keeping the wound open a long 
time. Galen gives us a remarkable inſtance of this 
method of cure, in his book de Sectis. Diaſcorides 
expected the greateſt relief from the actual cautery, 
and from waſhing the wound with brine after the eſ- 
char is thrown off, to hinder its healing up; or if it 
ſhould cloſe up before the fortieth day, a freſh wound 
muſt be made either by the knife, or the cautery. 
The moderns have obſerved, that a ſuperficial burn- 
ing is not ſufficient. It muſt be deep, that the fire 
may reach to, and entirely deſtroy the poiſon, after 
this a ſuppuration muſt. be promoted and kept up 
for a long time, that the remains of the poiſon may 
be carried off in the matter diſcharged. + . _ . 
2.] This is a neceſſary caution, as the poiſon may 
be communicated to the body by handling infected 
clothes, as was before obſerved. 
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3.] The ancients placed great confidence in this 
method of plunging into water; however they ſeem 


not to have uſed it by way of prevention, but only 


when the patient was ſeized with the hydrophobia. 
But it has been found moſt ſucceſsful when it has 
been haſtily executed, with great apparatus and buſtle, 
ſo as to excite terror. The Dutch ſailors who live 
near the ſea, are ſo well acquainted with this practice, 
that they completely finiſh the immerſions of the 
patient, notwithſtanding any threatenings or ſuppli- 
cations to the contrary, carrying them ſometimes to 
a degree that endangers a ſuffocation; and then, as 
Tulpius remarks, the cure is happily effected. As 
cathartics prevent a collection of foul humours in 
the ſtomach, it will be neceſſary, after immerſion, to 
give often ſuch as operate briſkly, eſpecially thoſe 


which are called hydrogogues ; for theſe diſſolve the 
' humours, and thus the poiſon will be ſometimes ex- 


pelled the body. But purges are the more benefi - 
cial, as the ſeat of the diſeaſe is chiefly in the fto- 


mach and parts adjacent. 


4.] We learn from obſervation, that one effect of 


the canine poiſon is to diſſolve the humours, and 


change them into a putrid ſtate. In this caſe, vi- 
negar is a moſt efficacious remedy, as it reſiſts all 
putrefaction but it is moſt of all beneficial when it 
is medicated with rue, horehound, and germander, 
for in this form it proves a moſt certain ſudorific. 


A ſmall quantity of ſea-ſalt is added, which likewiſe 


reſiſts putrefaction. This mixture diluted with wa- 
ter and drank hot in the morning, in bed, ſoon pro- 


- cures a ſweat, by which the cutaneous pores are ſet 


open, and thus any remains of the canine poiſon ad- 


hering to the ſkin may be eaſily removed. 


5.] The intention of warm bathing, &c. is to re- 


duce the body to a ſtate directly oppoſite to that | 


obſerved in the hydrophobia. 
6.] All theſe render the humours ſufficiently thin, 


and prevent their putrefaction. A gentle vomiting +. 
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is ſometimes excited by filling the ſtomach, and the 
body will be kept open by a moiſt and looſening 
diet, by which the prime viz will be ſecured from 
an accumulation of putrid humours. The mild 
ſpices diluted in water, and uſed in moderation, may 
be of ſervice, as they promote perſpiration and ſweats 
but to raiſe a violent heat, or greatly to increaſe the 

velocity of the blood, does not ſeem proper in this 
. malady, as a mild and thin ſtate of the humours is 
required. | OT I RD; 


AP H. MCXLIV. 


UT the cure ought to be attempted in the 

F firſt ſtage, or in the beginning of the ſe- 
cond, eſpecially as a neglect here may be at- 
tended with fatal conſequences. It is very pro- 
bable, and it is confirmed by a few trials, that 
the following method ought to be purſued, 1. 
Immediately, upon the firſt ſigns of madneſs, 
the diſorder is to be treated as one highly in- 
flammatory, by bleeding from a large orifice, 
even till the patient faints ; ſoon after, clyſters 
are to be injected of warm water, mixed with 
vinegar, ſome nitre and ſalt; and thus bleed- 
ing and clyſters are to be boldly repeated, and 
more frequently than is required. in meſt other 
. diſeaſes. In the intervals, the patient is to be 
blind- folded, and thrown into a pond, or cold 
water is to be thrown upon him, till he no 

longer dreads the fight of it ; then force 
him to drink a large quantity of cold water, 
and towards the evening of the day, in which 
he has been thus harraſſed, let fleep be pro- 
' cured. His diet muſt be very ſlender, and al- 
ways moiſtening. ES 5 
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The whole hiſtory of this diſeaſe, and ſome ſuc- 
| ceſsful cures, plainly ſhew, that it ought to be treated 
as one that is highly inflammatory, and ſpeedily 
tending to a gangrence. Therefore the moſt power- 
ful antiphlogiſtics, more eſpecially bleeding, are here 
to be uſed more liberally than in moſt other acute 
diſtempers. See Acad. des Sciences, an. 1699. 
Med. Eſſays. Tom. i. pag. 283. Clyſters are ule. 
wiſe of great uſe both to free the bowels from putrid 
contents, and to ſupply the blood with thoſe liquids 
which the patient dreads to ſwallow. Proper forms 
of ſuch clyſters are given in our Author's Materia 
- Medica under the preſent aphoriſm. 
When theſe evacuations have been made, and the 
ſigns of the hydrophobia appear, the patient is to be 
plunged into cold water, or if that cannot be done 
with conveniency, a great quantity of cold water 
muſt be poured over the whole body. That the hy- 
drophobia has been cured by this method we are cer- 
tain from undoubted obſervations. See Acad. des 
Sciences Fan 1699. pag. 58. As all theſe things fa- 
tigue and diſturb the patient, it will be neceſſary to 
procure him a quiet ſleep, for which purpoſe, an 
emulſion of the cold ſeeds with diacodium, or a pro- 
per doſe of opium may be pt] rang as there 
1s a great dryneſs in this diſeaſe, the diet muſt be 
moiſtening, and eaſy of digeſtion, ſuch as decoctions 
of barley, rice, oats, almond emulſions, and the like, 
which, at the ſame time reſiſt putrefaction, — 
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As this method of cure is founded on the 
11 nature of the diſeaſe in all its circumſtances, 
and alſo on the rules of art, nothing can be 
more pernicious than to kill the patient b 
ſharp, heating, and drying medicines, whi 
irritate the nervous ſyſtem, and which are, in 


this 
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this caſe, as bad as poiſons, the patient being 
already dried up with the diſeaſe; and again, 
nothing can be more cruel than to neglect all 
means of cure, or to ſuffer the miſerable pa- 
tients to be ſtrangled. 


AP H. NMcxLvI. 
| N OR ought we yet to deſpair of finding a 


peculiar antidote for this poiſon, as anti- 
dotes have been found for other poiſons equally 
deſtructive, . | 


It is certain that the Indians are acquainted with 
the moſt deadly poiſons, and that they are alſo poſſeſſed 
of their antidotes, which they obſtinately conceal 
from the Europeans. A poiſon, which, by ſlightly 
wounding a fowl, occaſions ſpeedy and ſudden death, 
is rendered unactive by a little ſoft ſugar : for if ſome 
powdered ſugar be thruſt into the crop of the fowl . 
as ſoon as it has been wounded, the animal receives 
no harm. But as ſome late experiments give room 
to hope great things from the uſe of quickſilver, I 
ſhall relate with brevity the reaſon of trying this 
prathes...- - --- | RO =” 

From the hiſtory of the diſeaſe it appears that the 
| Poiſon is principally lodged in the ſaliva, and that it 
will even remain a long time active in the dried ſlaver. 
It appears alſo, that a wound inflicted in any part of 
the ay infects the ſaliva when the patient becomes 
hydrophobous ; but if the ſaliva is immediately in- 
fected by kiſſing, or receiving the breath of an hy- 
drophobous perſon, or, if bite was inflicted in 
the face, eſpecially near the ſalivary glands and ducts, 
the poiſon then produces its effects ſooner. Moreover, 
 hydrophobous patients diſcharge a great quantity of 
frothy ſaliva, as if nature endeavoured to throw off 
the poiſon by this evacuation. Therefore, as mer- 
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cury ſolves the humours and produces a copious ſe- 
cretion and excretion through the ſalivary glands, it 
was thence inferred, that mercury would forward the 
attempts of nature by theſe outlets, and more eaſily 
expel the poiſon. | 
Palmarius applied ſublimate and red precipitate 
to the wound, but with no other view than to en- 
large it by their eroſion, and to cauſe a greater af- 
flux of humours to the wound by their irritation. 
In the Tranſactions of the Royal Academy of Paris, 
the uſe of mercury was propoſed by way of doubt; 
but Deſault advancing, that the canine poiſon con- 
ſiſted of minute worms, without proving his poſition, 
would have the cure attempted by anthelmintics, and 
therefore believed Palmarius's powder gained its re- 
putation from the anthelmintic ingredients of which 
it conſiſted. He, for this reaſon, anointed the wound, 
and parts adjacent with a mercurial ointment, which 
had very good effects, and at the ſame time gave 
Palmariuss powder. But mercury, or its prepara- 
tions, have been given inwardly for the cure of the 
hydrophobia. The Chineſe uſe the following, which 
they account an infallible remedy. R Moſchi optimi 
. Xvj. Cinnaber. Nativ. Factitiæ Ja. gr. xx.— 
Theſe are ſeparately to be reduced into an impalpa- 
ble powder, and taken in a little arrack. This com- 
monly throws the patient into an agreeable ſleep and 
perſpiration within two or three hours. If it has 
not this effect, they repeat the doſe, and doubt not 
of its curing. But this medicine is accounted pro- 
phylactic, it it be given immediately after the bite, 
or as foon as it can be got ready, and thus the pa- 
tient is ſecure for one month, at the end of which 
the ſame doſe is to be repeated. When there are 
figns of an approaching hydrophobia, the ſecond 
doſe of 'the powder muſt then be taken three hours 
after rhe firſt. That this method has been attended 
_ with fucceſs we are aſſured by Sauvage and Dr. James, 
and as the efficacy of muſk is well known in 121 | 
a go iu eu oe ems. ow . OS C 
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chial, convulfive, and other malignant . diſorders, a 
Part of the cure ſeems deſervedly to be aſcribed to 
But other preparations of mercury have been uſed 
without any muſk, with ſucceſs. Twelve grains of 
turbith mineral were given to two mad dogs, the 
day following twenty-four grains, and upon the third 
day forty-eight grains. A falivation enſued, with 
vomitings and purgings, and the diſeaſe was ſo far 
ſubdued, that they readily drank warm milk. Upon 
the fourth day twenty grains more were given to one 
of the dogs, and none to the other. The former 
ſlavered exceſſively, and ſeemed tormented in his 
bowels ; however he recovered, , as well from the 
danger of the diſeaſe, as of the remedy, whereas the 
other dog relapſed and periſhed. This method was 
tried upon two hundred animals bitten by mad dogs, 
and not one of the whole number was loſt. Nor has 
this method been leſs ſucceſsful upon mankind than 
upon brute animals. For a youth bitten by a mad 
dog, was ſix days after ſeized with an uncommon 
dejection of ſpirits, tremors, diſturbed ſleeps, and a 
ſubſultus of the tendons. In the evening, four grains 
of turbith mineral were given in a bolus, with one 
fcruple of lapis contrayerva, and a little theriaca 
andromachi. The enſuing night he ſlept a little and 
ſweated; the next day he had two looſe ſtools. The 
ſame bolus was repeated the following evening ; he 
lept more, and ſweated largely; and after two ſtools 
all the ſymptoms were abared. In the evening he 
took a third bolus ; he ſlept quietly, ſweated pro- 
fuſely, and aroſe the next morning in health and 
ſtrength. He was after this plunged daily in cold 
water for a fortnight, and lived for the future in 
good health. But although turbith mineral is ſo 
efficacious a remedy for the cure of canine madneſs, 
et the wound ought to be kept open a long time, 


In order to diſcharge the received poiſon ; for a per- 


ſon bitten by a mad dog, who at the ſame time had a 
U 2 Sonor- 
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* northza, took frequently mercurius dulcis, but 
the 2 being treated in the common manner ſoon 


ied up, and in a month's time he was feized with 
** rophobia and ped, 
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UT hitherto there has been no antidote dif- 
covered, that can be depended upon in the 
cure of this terrible diſeaſe ; nor do we know 
of any that has been tried, that is in every re- 
ſpect unexceptionable; but they owe their credit 
either to ſpeculation, or the confident recom- 
mendation of others; not even excepting /E/- 
chrion's ſecret of burnt. crabs, mentioned by 
Galen and Oribafius ; nor the famous opiate of 
Scribomus Largus, ſo infallible in the Sicilian 
madneſs ; nor the advice of Peregrinus, to put 
on the h =0a's ſkin; nor the aſhes of river 
_ crabs with theriaca, commended by Aetius, 
Rufus and Pofidonius ; nor the boaſted antidote 
of Palnarius; nor the powder of tin with mi- 
- thridate, fo. ified by Mayerne, Grew, and 


Hunters; nor the root of the cynorrhodon, or 


22 revealed in holy dreams; nor the li- 
cinereus terreſtris; nor pimpinella ; nor 


| the burnt liver of the. ; med dog and fuch like 
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Of the Scunvy. 


A H. MCXLVIL 
EE Scurvy is a diſeaſe very common to 


1 thoſe who live near the northern ſeas, is 


the cauſe of many other diſeaſes, is neither a 
new diſorder, nor unobſerved by the ancients, 
although not accurately deſcribed by them, as 
they could neither fail nor travel into the coldeft 
regions of the globe, where this diſeaſe chiefly 
rages. Hl | 


It is certain that the ſcurvy was not fo frequent 
among the ancients, as it is now among the moderns, 
which has induced many eminent phyſicians, well 
read in the works of the ancients, to take the ſcu 
for a new diſtemper, and that it began to ſpreac 
about the middle of the fixteenth century. Certain 
it is, that Foreftus, who flonriſhed about that time 
reckoned the ſcurvy a new diſeaſe. Beſides, the 
name by which the diſorder is now known, is not 
to be found in the writings of the antient Greek or 
Latin phyſicians; nor is it derived from either of 
theſe languages: but the northern inhabitants ſeem 
to have given the preſent name, as appears from 
Olaus Magnus, who calls it Schorbuck, i. e. a painful 
and tormenting ulceration of the fauces, and ſtomach, 


— 


and Schoerbuch, i. e. ſoremouth. 


Hippocrates, mentions a complaint in which there 
are many ſymptoms obſerved in the ſcurvy, but then 
he aſcribes it to the ſpleen, and orders a cauſtic to 
be applied to it, if it continues obſtinate. In an- 
other place, he deſcribes a diſcaſe which he calls ileon 


„ Hiſtor. Natur. lib. Ar. cap. 3. 


93 3 ſanguineum, 
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ſanguineum, and in which the breath ſtinks, the gums 
fall from the teeth, the noſe bleeds, the legs ulcerate, 
&c. Pliny mentions a diſeaſe which ſeiſed the army 
of Germanicus Cæſar while it lay encamped on the 
other ſide the Rhine. In two years the teeth fell out, 
the gums rotted, &c. but he aſcribes this to the bad- 
neſs of the waters, and ſays that the phyſicians call it 
fomacace, and ſceletyrbe, that is, foul-mouthed and an in- 
ftability of the legs. The firſt of theſe appellations is 
proper enough, ſince diſorders of the mouth are ſo 
frequent in the ſcurvy; but ozexo07upcy has a different 
ſignification, being defined by Galen, a kind of 
4 paralyſis, by which one is unable to walk ſtraight 
* on, but wheels ſometimes to the right ſide, and 
« ſometimes to the left, &c.” Now although a 
alſy ſometimes comes upon the ſcurvy, yet ozaxcrvpcr, 
ſeems not to include the definition es ſcurvy. - 
© From all which, we may reaſonably conclude, that 
the ſeurvy was not altogether unknown to the an- 
cient phyficians, but yet not very accurately deſcrib- 
ed by them, becauſe it rarely fell under their obſer- 
vation; as thoſe whoſe writings are handed down to 
us lived in the ſouthern climates, whereas the nor- 
thern parts of the world are chiefly ſubject to this 
| 1 3 to 550 that the worſt kinds of the 
curvy happen to ſailors who make long vo 1 
and live — 8 months upon Al wt Ak: 
dried fleſh and- fiſh; and long voyages were never 
undertaken in the times theſe antient phyſicians lived, 


* mY 


the uſe of the compaſs being nor then known. 
eee 
AS this diſcaſe often deceives by the ſurpriſ- 


ing variety of its ſymptoms, it can be by 
no method better known than by giving a com- 


„Eid. Nat. Lib. Br. cap. 3. paz. 629 Þ Definit. Med. 
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plete hiſtory of it, and from thence to deduce 
its nature and cauſe. #9; 1 


All phyſicians who have written upon the ſcurvy, 
confeſs the difficulty there is in determining the pa- 
thognomic ſigns which diſtinguiſh the ſcurvy from 
other diſeaſes. For it will appear by what follows, 
that the ſymptoms are often changed in the courſe 
of the diſeaſe, —that in the beginning there are many 
in common with other diſorders, — that when it be- 
comes inveterate, it affects one part of the body 
more than another, and in ſuch a manner, that the 
moſt accurate obſervers have confeſſed, that two - 
ſcorbutic patients hardly ever complained of ſymp- 
toms exactly alike. In order therefore to fix the 
diagnoſis of the ſcurvy, the hiſtory of the diſeaſe 
itſelf ought firſt to be given, which enumerates the 
antecedent cauſes, and the order of the ſymptoms 
that ſucceſſively follow one after another, and by 
this method arrive at ſome certainty concerning a 
diſeaſe, which, lurking under the maſk of other diſ- 
caſes, has ſo often deceived the inattentive phyſician, 
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HE ſcurvy is common to the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, and thoſe of the north of Ger- 
many; ſo that it chiefly invades the northern 

_ climates, and particularly thofe who live near 
the ſea, or in places that are often overflowed 
with falt-water ;. thoſe who live near Jakes and 
- marſhes, or on a fat, ſpongy ſoil that lies low, 
and between high banks that confine the waters. 
It alſo invades chiefly, thote who are idle, of a 
cold conſtitution, and live, during the winter, 
in damp rooms paved with ſtones or tiles, ſea- 
U 4 | faring 
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ing people, who live upon ſalt and ſmoak- 
dried meat, biſcuit, putrid and wormy water; 
and thoſe who uſe the like diet, whether at ſea, 
or on ſhore. It is alſo common to thoſe who 
feed too much upon water-fowls, falt-fiſh, dried 
either in the air or in ſmoak, or upon beef or 
pork prepared in the ſame manner, or upon 
mealy unfermented ſubſtances, as peas, beans, 
falted cheſe, ſtrong, and very old; thoſe who 
are ſubject to melancholy, madneſs, hypochon- 
driac and hyſteric diſorders, and more eſpecially 
thoſe who have taken too large quantities of 
the Peruvian bark. Os 1 


It appeared at Aph. 1148, that the ſcurvy chiefly 
invades the northern nations, yet this does not ſeem 
to be altogether the effect of ſevere cold, but rather 
of other cauſes. For in the Eaſt- Indies, under the 
torrid zone, and in France, the ſcurvy rages during 
the ſummer heats. An eminent phyſician * reflectin 
on this was led into opinion, That the true an 
„ primary cauſe of the icurvy, was a want of freſh 
vegetables, and he has indeed eſtabliſhed this 
_— by a great number of ſolid arguments. But 
the northern nations being frozen up in winter, and 
the earth covered with ſnow, ſo that no ſort of ve. 
getables can grow, the inhabitants are obliged to live 


ſalted or dried fleſh and fiſh, which we have 
bſerved to be a cauſe of the-ſcurvy. | 
Thoſe who live near the ſea, &c.] Becauſe the 
air of ſuch places is tainted with the putrid efluvia 
of bodies thrown upon the ſhore which ſoon corrupt 
and putrify. For the ſame reaſon, thoſe who live © 
near great lakes of ſtagnant waters, or in marſhy 
places, are afflicted witn the ſcurvy ; yet we often 
2 the inhabitants of ſuch places ſupport this diſeaſe 
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a long time with very little uneaſineſs, being enabled 
to do ſo by their perpetual labours; for 
It alſo invades chiefly thoſe who are idle, &c.] It 
was before proved that the want of muſcular motion 
diſpoſed the humours to a glutinous viſcidity, and 
we ſhall ſhew at Aph. 1153, that this viſcidity is 
always attended with acrimony. Hei.ce weavers, 
taylors, and thoſe living in ſuch damp ſituations, 
who are idle, or brought up to ſedentary employ- 
ments, are more ſeverely afflicted with the ſcurvy 
than any other rank of people 
And live during the winter, in &c.] This is par- 
ticularly the caſe of the Dutch, who live in apart- 
ments under the earth, commonly called ce/ar-kitcbens, 
the ground of which they pave with ſtone, and line 
the walls with tiles, knowing well, that the damps 
would ſoon rot and deſtroy all wooden materials. 
.Sea-faring people who live upon, &c.j To this 
kind of diet, ſailors are obliged to ſubmit; for in 
long voyages neither fleſh nor fiſh can otherwiſe be 
long preſerved ſweet.— It is true they ſometimes 
carry poultry, hogs, ſheep, &c. which they feed on 
board to ſupply them at times with freſh meat and 
broth, but then theſe are ſeldom laid in, in ſuch 
quantities as are ſufficient to ſupply the whole crew. 
Hence the humours grow viſcid, oily, and earthy, 
and contract a muriatic acrimony. | 
Who feed too much upon water-fowls, &c.] Wa- 
ter-fowls live moſtly upon fiſh ; and as fiſh foon pu- 
_ trefy, birds that live chiefly upon them yield a nou- 
riſhment that ſpontaneouſly inclines to putrefaction. 
Beſides, fiſh ee with a fat oil, therefore piſci- 
vorous animals have all of them more or leſs of the 
ſame rancid taſte; but ſuch a rancid acrimony is 
much worſe than that which ariſes from a ſimple pu- 
trefaction, and is more difficult to correct, and waſh 
our of the habit, when once it has infected the hu- 
mours. For the ſame reaſon, ſalted fiſh and fleſh 
Rrongly retain the ſalt with which they are _ ; 
>. * or 
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for even a long continued maceration and boiling 
will not ſuffice to free them again from the ſalt. But 
as the Dutch are particularly fond of theſe ſorts of 
proviſions, and many of them have even an averſion 
to freſh meats; this is again another reaſon why 
they are oftener than other people afllicted with the 
ſeurvy. 

- Mealy oifermeiited ſubſtances.] "Becauſe theſe 
produce a 8 viſcidity of the humours, more 
eſpecially if thoſe who feed upon chem uſe little or 
no exerciſe. See Aph. 69. | 
Salted cheeſe, &c.] Cheeſe, though piephod 
Foo milk, which is aceſcent, does by age incline to 
an alcaline putrefaction. See Boerhaav. Chem. Tom. 
n. pag. 301. 

Subject to melancholy. J It appears from what we 

formerly ſaid upon the cauſes of melancholy, that 
many of them likewiſe favour the production of the 
feurvy, as they render the humours viſcid, and diſſi- 
pate the more fluid parts. Hence a near affinity be- 
tween the atrabiliary and ſcorbutic acrimony. And 
Eugatenus has pronounced, ** that thoſe who have 
e become melancholy from a poor diet, were either 
« afflifted with the ſcurvy, or that the ſcurvy was 
complicated with other difeaſes.” It is likewiſe 
obſerved by the writer of Lord Auſon's voyage, that 
the ſailors afflicted with the ſcurvy became puſillani- 
mous, and were terrified even upon the moſt trifling. 
occaſions. And he further remarks, that if any thing 
happened that ſeemed to oppoſe their happy return 
to their native country, the violence of the diſcaſe 
_ preſently increaſed; and that thoſe who were as yet 
_ able to do ſome duty, were immediately — to 

take to their beds. 

More eſpecially thoſe who have taken too las 
&c.] Obitinate intermittents render the humours 
viſcid end acrimonious, and at the fare time relax 


* De Scorburo, paſt 6, 
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the ſolids; fo that a concurrence of all theſe cauſes | 
ſometimes diſpoſes intermitting fevers to terminate in 
the ſcurvy, or other chronical { diſtempers. But when 
the bark has been given for the cure of ſuch obſti- 
nate fevers, the morbid changes made in the humours 
and ſolids, by. the fever itſelf, has been unjuſtly 
aſcribed to the bark. But it is ſufficient here to ob- 
ſerve that Sydenham has remarked ſcorbutical ſymp- 
toms to have followed a too liberal uſe of the bark, 


and that theſe __ not yield t to any but ſcorbutic 
remedies. | | 


A x” H. Mc. 


„HEN the ſcurvy ſeizes, it commonly be- 
gins, increaſes, and comes to its height, 
with the following ſymptoms. | 

1. There is an unuſual laſſitude, dulneſs, and 
a ſtrong inclination to fit ſtill and lie in bed, 

a ſpontaneous laſſitude, and ſenſe of heavineſs 
big böur the whole body, a pain of all the 
muſcles like that arifing from too great fatigue, 
eſpecially in thoſe of the loins and thighs ; great 
difficulty in walking up or down hilly places ; 
and even in the morning when they awake, 
their limbs and muſcles feel as if they were 
tired and bruiſed. 3 

22 1 refpirationt' is difficult, Ibis 701 | 
even in a manner Joſt upon the leaſt motion; 
the legs ſwell, then ſubſide and ſwell again, and 
from their weight become hardly moveable; 
the ſkin is ſpread over with red, brown, yellow, 
or violet ſpots; the face is of a pale tawney co- 
Jour 5 the mouth begins to have a fetid ſmell; 
the gums ſwell, become painful, hot, itching, 
and bleed upon * leaſt preſſure; the teeth, 


dives 
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diveſted of the gums, looſen ; wandering pains 


of various kinds ſeize all parts of the body both 
external and internal, producing wonderful 
gripes, pains in the fide, ſtomach, ileum, colon, 

i s, gall- bladder, liver, ſpleen, &c. toge- 


ther with various hæmorrhages, but of the 
flighter kind, 


3. The gums 1 inflame, ſtink intole- 
rably, bleed, and mortify; the teeth looſen, 


turn yellow, black, and at laſt carious. The 


veins under the tongue grow varicoſe; there 
are frequently fatal hæmorrhages from the ex- 
ternal ſkin, without any wound, and likewiſe 
from the lips, mouth, gums, noſe, lungs, ſto» 
mach, liver, ſpleen, pancreas, inteſtines, womb, 
kidnies, &c. Ulcers of the moſt obſtinate kind, 
that yield to no ſort of applications, which 
readily terminate in a gangrene in every part, 
but more eſpecially in the legs, and which, for 
a long time, emit at dreſſing, a very fetid ſmell. 


In the ſkin appear ſcabs, cruſts, and a dry and 


gentle kind of the eliphantiaſis. The blood 
taken from a vein in this ſtate of the diſeaſe, 
is, in the fibrous part, black, grumous, thick, 


and yet of a looſe texture; the ſerous part is 


falt, acrid, and has a yellow or green mucus 
upon the ſurface. The pains are now violent 


and ſharp, ſwiftly ſhooting through every pack, 


but grow worſe.in the night-time throu 


the limbs, joints, and viſcera: livid and black : 


ſpots appear alſo upon the ſkin. _ | 
7 2 There are alſo, in this advanced ſtate of 


the diſeaſe, various kinds of fevers, ſuch as 


burning, malignant, intermitting of all kinds, 
- irregular R 
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Irregular, periodical, and continual, which com- 
monly bring on an atrophia, or waſting; a vo- 
miting; diarrhæa; and a. dyſentery ; a violent 
ſtrangury ; faintings and anxieties that are often 
ſuddenly fatal; a dropſy ; conſumption ; con- 
vulſions; tremors; a palſy ; contractions of the 
limbs; black ſpots; a vomiting and purging of 
blood; a putrefaction and waſting of the liver, 
ſpleen, pancreas, and meſentery ; from whence - 
the infection quickly ſpreads to other parts. 


AP H. MCLIL 
TDROM what has been advanced,. the nature 


and effects of the ſcurvy may be readily: 
known. . 95 5 


For an unwholſome diet, and the cauſes enume- 
rated at Aph. 1150, firſt vitiate the blood, and then 


all the other humours, with a viſcid lentor, that ren- 


ders the circulation difficult through the narrow ex- 
tremities of the veſſels; and that as the diſeaſe in- 
ereaſes the lentor is joined with acrimony. But the 
effects are various, according to the degree and na- 
ture of the acrimony, and as it affects the different 
parts of the body. | : | | 


AP H. MCLIIL | 
H N CE alſo it is evident, that the proxi- 


41 mate cauſe of a ſcurvy is ſuch a ſtate of 
the blood, as renders it too. thick in one part, 
and too thin in the other parts, joined with an 
acrid, faline, alcaline, or acid acrimony: which 


differences are particularly to be conſidered and 


diſtinguiſhed. 
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The human blood conſiſts of very different parti- 
cles, ſome of which readily form themſelves into a 
. folid maſs, while the others being much thinner and 
' Teſs coheſive, eaſily ſeparate and form a diſtin fluid. 
From theſe two different ſtates of the blood, all the 
ptoms of the ſcurvy are very intelligible; as will 
appear in the following aphoriſm; and therefore it is 


with. great reaſon affirmed, that theſe two conjunEtly = 


conſtitute the proximate cauſe of the diſeaſe. 


A H. NCIIV. 


ND from the knowledge of theſe, founded 

upon the hiſtory of the diſeaſe, all the 

hymptoems, however wonderful, may be eaſily 
deduced. 5 by Ve 0 


The truth of the proximate cauſe which we have 
here aſſigned for the ſcurvy, is further confirmed 
- from the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe itſelf, notwithſtand- 
ing they are ſo numerous and ſurpriſing. For in the 
beginning the blood is thick, although as yet no 
 Ggns of great acrimony can be diſcovered. hence 
ariſe that ſlothfulneſs and heavineſs, with a -ſenſa- 
tion of pain in all the limbs, which are generally the 
attendants of an invading ſcurvy. But as the diſ- 
eaſe advances, the lentor increaſes; hence a difficulty 
of breathing from the ſlighteſt motion of the body; 
for the thickened blood cannot paſs without uneaſi- 


neſs through the capillary branches of the pulmonary 


artery, and from the ſame cauſe the return of the 
venal blood to the right ventricle of the heart is re- 
tarded; whence a ſwelling of the legs, &c. as was 
obſerved at Aph. 1151. No. 2. At the ſame time, 
the acrimony lodged in the more fluid arts of the 
blood, begins to increaſe and ſhew itſelf in the dif- 
ferent humours ſecreted from the blood. The urine 
becomes more acrid, and ſaturated with _—_— 
. Wnic 
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which gives it a higher colour, — the ſaliva too is 
changed from its mild nature, frets the gums, and 
gives them pain and uneaſineſs. If the acrimony be 
of an alcaline nature,—the mouth begins to ſtink, 
from the ſpeedy putrefaction the morbid. ſaliva un- 
dergoes in the mouth from the ambient air; and 
the gums that are conſtantly ſoaked in the putreſcent 
ſaliva will be corrupted, and conſequently the ill 
ſmell of the mouth increaſed. If the pancreatic juice, 
which reſembles that of the ſaliva, be vitiated toge- 
ther with the bile, there will follow pains in the 
ſtomach, ileum, colon, &c.— But the veſſels them- 
ſelves will begin to be diſſolved by the acrid hu- 
mours that pervade them, eſpecially the ſmaller veſ- 
ſels whoſe coats are leſs firm; hence hæmorrhages 
will enſue, but ſuch as are ſlight at firſt.— But all 
theſe ſymptoms arè more remarkable in the putrid 
ſcurvy; for where the prevailing acrimony is either 
acid or muriatic, the fymptoms are much milder, 
and do not ſo haſtily increaſe. When the putrefac- 
tion ſpreads, the gums diſſolve into a cadaverous filth 
_ that ſoon rots the teeth, and ſometnes even renders ' 
the maxillæ carious; and when it comes to a high 
degree, it ſo diſſolves the texture of the blood, that 
it can be no longer confined within 1ts proper veſ- 
ſels, but either eſcapes through their extremities, or 
erodes the blood veſſels, and produces dangerous 
hæmorrhages, as was obſerved at Aph. 1151. No. 
3.—As for the ſymptoms which attend the very 
worſt kind of ſcurvy, they may be eaſily deduced 
from the vitious ſtate of the humours ; eſpecially if 
we conſider that the ſolids are not only eroded by 
the prevailing' acrimony of the humours, but the 
blood is likewiſe deprived of good chyle that ought 
do reinſtate the great waſte of parts made by the 
cConſtant actions ot life. | e 


| 
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LL which are again more clearly confirmed; 
by the rules which a ſucceſsful or unſuc- 


ceſsful method of cure have eſtabliſhed ; of 


which the principal are theſe following. 


A — ſhould firſt conſider the cauſes of a 
diſeaſe, carefully examine all the ſymptoms, and 
thence conclude what is to be done towards the cure. 
But while they adminiſter proper remedies, they alſo 
attend to their effects. If they prove ſucceſsful, they 
are then certain that they have diſcovered the nature 
of the diſeaſe. If otherwiſe, they conclude they have 


not yet diſcovered the cauſe of the diſorder, and 
therefore uſe all their endeavours to find out wherein 


their miſtake lies. This is the doctrine of the juvan- 
tia and lædentia, that has been of fuch great uſe to 
the art of healing ; as it confirms the diagnoſis and 


- curative indication, or ſpeedily detects the error he 


may haye committed. 


e cl ee MCEYE 


a IN ie diſeaſe therefore, that which js thick 


muſt be made thin; that which flagnates muſt 


be rendered moveable; and that which coheres, | 
muſt be ręſolved, and reftored to a ftate of fluidity. 


AP H. MCLVIL 


oY "GAIN, humours that are too thin mu ho 


thickened ; thoſe that are acrid muſt be ſof- 
; ed and corrected; both in general and in par- 


12828 
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ND while we are correcting the one, 
(11 56.) we muſt always be careful not to 

increaſe the other (1157.) ſo that there is oc- 

caſion for the greateſt in 

Ä hou 


- This is a practical admonition of the laſt import- 
ance; the neglect of which has been the cauſe of the 
moſt unhappy effects. We formerly recommended 
at Aph 135, a great number of attenuants for the 


, to treat this diſeaſe 


cure of obſtructions, which, however, ought not to 


be promiſcuouſly uſed in the ſcurvy. For if a putrid 
alcaline acrimony prevails, the uſe of alcaline falts 
either fixed or volatile, and of ſoaps compoſed of 
fixed or volatile alcalis and oils, would be injurious, 
becauſe they increaſe the acrimony, although they 
attenuate the thickneſs of the humours. For 45 ſame 


reaſons, mercurials are alſo here improper, for al- 


though they effectually reſolve the humours, yet, at 


the ſame time, they change them into a putrid liqua- 


men, as we ſee in mercurial ſalivations. We muſt 
alſo conſider, that the viſcera are already weakened 


by the diſeaſe, and are unable to bear the ſhocks of 


mercurials. Nor ought we to confide in the uſe of 
the moſt celebrated antiſcorbutics, ſince many of 
them* may be highly miſchievous, unleſs they are 


given in the proper ſtage of the diſeaſe, and have 
qualities oppoſite to the acrimony that prevails. But 


this will hereafter be made more evident, 
3. AW FE AGO: 


AE RID evacuating medicines always ex- 
& aſperate this diſcaſe, and frequently render 
ii .. 
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It may be neceſſary to empty the prime viz, but 
then this muſt be done only by ſuch medicines as 
have the moſt gentle ſtimulus. 


AP H. MCLX, 


T Herefore, in the firſt age of the ſcurvy 
= deſcribed at Aph. 1151. No. 1. we are 
to begin with a gentle attenuating and opening 
_ purge, given in a ſmall doſe, but frequently re- 
peated. 2. To perſiſt in the uſe of attenuating 
and digeſting medicines. 3. To complete the 
cure with milder ſpecific antiſcorbutics, taken 
for a long time, in the form that is moſt agree- 
able to the patient. 4. To regulate, at the 
| fame time, the fix non-naturals ſo as to be con- 
trary to the productive cauſes, Aph. 1150. 


In the firſt ſtage of the feurvy, ſuch ſymptoms at- 
tend as clearly demonſtrate a thickneſs and impervi- 
 euſneſs of the humours, but no great acrimony, nor 


any corruption of the viſcera. 4 5; 

- 1.] A gentle purge is in this ſtate neceſſary, to 
clear the prime vie. from all indigeſtible humours 
that are often there collected from a bad diet. There 
are ſeveral forms of cathartics in the Materia Medica, 
under the preſent aphoriſm, which anſwer this inten- 
tion. It is obſervable that the Pil. Coch. major. com- 
poſed of ſcammony, colloquintida, aloes, &c. are 
there recommended; but then the doſe is ſmall. Be- 


des, in this. ſtage of the ſcurvy, there is no great 


acrimony, nor yet a putrefaction of the humours. 
It is uſual to repeat theſe cathartics once in three or 
four days; during which interval attenuating and 
ſtomachic medicines may be given, Here we muſt . 


purgari decet, purgeniur, &. If therefore that 


« 
oy 1 : 
= - * 


2 


3 


ſlothfulneſs which attends this ſtage of the ſcurvy 
begins to 1 the uſe of evacuants; we may 
then be convinced of their utility, but, on the con- 
trary, if the patient perceives a weakneſs and faintneſs; 
we are to abſtain; from their further uſe. Fat and 


* 
* 


leucophlegmatic perſons bear repeated purges with- 


» 


do not bear purging ſo well. N 
2. ]. For in this ſecond ſtage: of the ſcurvy the 
humours are thick. In our author's Materia Medica 
there are various forms of attenuating medicines re- 
commended, out of which one may ſelect what beſt 
ſuits the conſtitution of the patient. For example, 
to perſons of a cold and lax habit of body, the 
warmer attenuants may be ſerviceable, ſuch as the 
tinct. ſal. tartari, elixir proprietatis, ſat volatil. aro- 
matic. ſapo ſtarticianus, c. But to the hot and bi- 
lious, the cryſtals and cream of tartar, ſal polychreſt. 
oxymel ſimpl. & ſcillitic. but eſpecially the juices of 
oranges, citrons, &c. which afford an acid and ſapo- 
naceous juice, that effectually attenuates, and at the 
ſame time pleaſes by an agreeable flavour. The ſeaſon 


out any injury, but thoſe of a tenſe and dry habit 


of the year is likewiſe to be regarded, for in the 
ſummer heats we refrain from uſing the warmer 


medicines, which may be ſafely given in the winter. 

3. ] A number of medicines are recommended by 
authors, under the title of antiſcorbutics, although 
they have not all of them the virtues aſcribed; and 


therefore ſuch are to be ſelected as ſuit the ſtage of 


the diſeaſe, and the conſtitution of the patient. It 
was formerly obſerved, that a ſcarcity of vegetables 
is one principal cauſe of the ſcurvy. For this rea- 
ſon, in the Materia Medica, under the preſent apho- 
riſm, are recommended ſuch plants as may ſupply 
their want; namely, all che ſorrels, the tender tops 
of burdock, red cabbages, chervil, ſuetcory, endive; 


nettle-tops, &c. which boiled in broths have very 


ſalutary effects. Orange or citron juice, either mixed 


with food, or with wine and water is no leſs ſalutary. | 
+ 8 X 2 . : For 


I 
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For theſe patients are in a low, languiſhing condi- 
tion; and Eugatenus obſerves that the pulſe is ſmall; 
weak, and unequal. In the catalogue of the anti- 
ſcorbutic plants, there are many that are agreeably 
aromatic, and, by their ſpicy fragrancy, proper to re- 
cruit the languiſhing powers, ſuch as ſouthern wood, 
wormwood, marjoram, mint, &e. Moreover, ſuch 
32 3 e ee, as, beſides their 
gently ſtimulating powers, are alſo r to reſolve 
— viſcidities, as r gp brooklime, 
watercreſſes, &c. But in this ſtage of the ſcurvy, 
the uſe of theſe plants muſt be long continued; and 
although they may be given in divers forms, yet. 
none ſeem leſs diſpleaſing to the patient than when 
they are taken in ale or wine. Eugatenus aſſures 
us, that an infuſion of wormwood only in wine or 
ſmall ale, has cured the ſcurvy. And I have known 


wWuhole families cured by: uſing for their common 


drink, ale, in which were infuſed the ſeeding tops of 
red cabbages cut ſmall, with waterereſſes, or ſcurvy- 
graſs, and a pound of freſh bruiſed horſeradiſh. 
all the other endeavours will be in vain; and the 
diſeaſe, though it be once cured by proper remedies, 
will return again from the ſame cauſes, which pro- 
duced. it at firſt, The Dutch live in the winter upon 
bacon and ſalt beef, ſo that by the end of the winter 
ſeaſon. they find themſelves very ill with the ſcurvy; 
hut in the ſpring, by the uſe of pot-herbs, and ſum- 
mer fruits the dſeaſe goes off, and is ſometimes en- 
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e 
Fo che cure of the ſecond ſtage of the 
ſcurvy, the ſame remedies which were di- 
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 _ rected in the preceding aphoriſm will here alfo- 
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be proper. And moreover, the uſe of the more 
acrid antiſcorbutics, either in the form of an 
expreſſed juice, a conſerve, ſpirit, volatile ſalt, 
medicated wine, or ale; bathing, and waſhing 
the feet in antiſcorbutic decoctions; hot and 
dry frictions, with ſpecific ſpirituous liquids. 
Bleeding is frequently of ſervice, as it carries 
off ſome part of the acrimonious juices, abates 
their eroſion of the over-diſtended veſſels, re- 
vels from the viſcera, and makes room for the 


£ 


internal uſe of proper remedies. 


The ſymptoms enumerated in this ſecond ſtage of 
the ſcurvy, Aph. 1151. No. 2. ſhew, that there is 
ſtill a greater degree of thickneſs in the humours, 
than was obſerved in the firſt ſtage; for now the 
legs ſwell, and from their weight are hardly move- 
able; the reſpiration is more difficult, and almoſt 
ſuppreſſed by ſlight motion. Therefore the reme- 
dies directed in the firſt ſtage will be here uſeful, 
only adding ſome more acrid antiſcorbutics that the 
increaſed lentor may be more effectually divided and 
attenuated, and the vital powers excited. But the 
rules neceſſary to be obſerved in the adminiſtration 
of theſe will be laid down in the following aphoriſm. 
Bleeding is frequently of ſervice, &c.] It has 
been diſputed by phyſicians, whetker bleeding be 
ſerviceable in the ſcurvy. As the condition of the 
blood in this diſeaſe is either too thick in one part of 
it, and too thin, ſalt, and acrid in the other, many 
have imagined that bleeding was of the greateſt ſer- 
vice in the cure of the ſcurvy, ſince the vicious 
blood might be drawn off by repeated veneſections, 
and at the ſame time more healthy juices ſupplied by 
good nouriſnment. But they ought to have conſi- 
dered that the loſs of much blood hinders the aſſi- 
milation of the beſt aliments into healthy vital fluids. 

7 1 X 3 | | More- 
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Moreover, the blood in this diſeaſe, by its thickneſs 
ſticks in the ultimate extremities of the arteries, and 
admits into the veins only the more fluid and move- 
able parts, and therefore not the thick and vitiated 
part of the blood, but the thiner, is drawn off by 
veneſection. Eugatenus alſo was taught by long ex- 
periencę, that ſcorbutic patients very ill ſupport co- 
pious veneſections; the truth of which is confirmed 
by the weakneſs of the pulſe, and the faintings that 
attend this ſtage of the diſeaſe. Indeed if the veſ- 
10 are too full, the plenitude may be leſſened by 
bleeding, and at the ſame time, part of the acri- 
monious fluids carried off; but then care muſt be 
taken not to fink the vital powers, already in a lan- 
guiſhing condition. It is alſo to be obſeryed, that 
. pains ſometimes reſemble thoſe of the in- 
Hammatory kind. In this caſe bleeding is of ng 
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NU the more acrid the thinner parts of the 
blood are, the greater the heat, and fear of 
an hemorrhage ; or the greater the thickneſs of 
the blood, the ſluggiſhneſs, coldneſs, and pale- 
neſs of the veſſels, ſpecifics, either moderately 
_ aftringent, and cogling, or heating and arid, 
are to be uſed. 5 e 
As the ſcuryy advances there are apparent ſigns of 
an increaſed acrimony, commonly attended with a a 
ſlight degree of putrefaction, which reſolves the hu- 
mours, and renders them ſtill more acrimonious; 
whence inflammatory fevers, and hæmorrhages, from 
an eroſion of the veſſels. In this ſtate, the antiſcor- 
butic remedies recommended in the preceding apho- 
riſm, will not be very ſafe; but ſuch only as ftreng- 
then the ſolids, and correct the diſſolved a the 
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fluids. Of this kind are the docks, the polypody 
of the oak, the bark of capers, and the tamariſſc 
tree, vinegar, &c. with others of the like kind enu- 
merated in the Materia Medica under the preſent 
aphoriſm. But when there is a ſenſible coldneſs and 
1 or when the diſeaſe ſeizes one of a cold 
and phlegmatic conſtitution, the more acrid anti- 
ſcorbutics may be ſafely uſed, even in its more ad- 
vanced ſtate. But where the ſigns are doubtful, or 
there is reaſon to fear a ſpeedy putrefaction of the 
humours, it will be better to give the cooler anti- 
ſcorbutics directed in the Materia Medica, moſt of 
which have alſo a reſolvent power, and at the ſame 
time reſiſt putrefatioh. e 
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; B UT to remove the diforders of the mouth 

in this ſtage of the ſcurvy, we muſt uſe 
ſuch remedies as are antiphlogiſtic, and anti- 
ſcorbutic, and at the ſame time peculiarly pro- 
per to each kind of the ſcurvy. Es 


Various ferns of lotions for the mouth may be 
ſeen in the Materia Medica, proper to each fort of 
| r 


N the third kind of ſcurvy deſcribed at Aph. 

1151, No. 3, all the foregoing remedies will 
alſo be proper, only the 3 muſt take large 
quantities of lenient antiſceptic, and antiſcor- 
butic liquors, ſuch as will eafily paſs through 
the veſſels, and gently promote ſweats, urine, . 
and ſtools; and theſe muſt be continued for a 

X 4 In 
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In this third ſtage of the ſcurvy there is a much 
greater degree of acrimony, ,and the humours much 
more diſpoſed to putrefaction, therefore the cure 
ought to be conducted with greater precaution. If 
the hot and acrid antiſcorbutics are here imprudently 
given, the acrimonious humours would be moved 
through the veſſels with greater force, than their 
© weak coheſion would be able to ſuſtain; hence ſud- 
den and profuſe biene muſt enſue. In this 
caſe, the more gentle anti 


corbutics are preferable, 
which at the ſame time, both reſiſt putrefaction, and 
render the veſſels more firm. For theſe purpoſes, the 
ſorrels, docks, and the like ſour plants are in high re- 
utation, inſomuch that phyſicians almoſt ty 
Join ſorrel with ſcurvy-graſs in the cure of this diſeaſe. 
One principal intention in the cure of the ſcurvy, 
is to waſh out the acrimony from the blood, and at 
the ſame time to attenuate the viſcid lentor; both 
which are obtained by plenty of thin ſoftening li- 
quors, that eaſily paſs Proven the veſſels. For we 
_ fee, that in healthy people all the acrimonious parts 
of the humours are either exhaled by the cutaneous 
pores, or ſecreted by the kidnies and carried off in 
the urine, It 1s therefore of uſe to promote theſe 
: 16971 | 
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8 to the fourth ſtage of the ſcurvy, it ſel- 
* * dem admits of a cure; however the me- 
thod of cure is to be varied, according to the 
variety of the ſymptoms: Sometimes mercu- 
rials are beneficial ; and ſowge the remedies di- 
_ rected in the foregoing aphoriſmm. 
From all theſe particulars duly conſidered, 
and compared-with the ſymptoms of the diſcaſe, 
and with what has been obſerved in diſſecting 

Fr | "Vo 


- 
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bodies that have died of the ſcurvy, it will be 
obvious, that to cure the diſeaſe, the phyſician 
muſt find out the nature of the peccant humour, 
and the particular kind of acrimony that pre- 
vails; and as this acrimony may be either ſaline 
and muriatic, acid and auſtere, alcaline and fe- 
tid, or rancid and oleous; and as we have before 
treated of theſe acrimonies in particular, as well 
as upon acrimony in general; from theſe parti- 
cular circumſtances a more regular method of 
cure may be derived. Hence alſo it will be ap- 
parent, why the whey of milk, butter-milk, and 
mineral waters, have ſo often cured the moſt 
terrible ſymptoms of a ſcurvy, and what theſe 
ſymptoms are. And why the acid juices of ripe 
ſummer fruits, as of oranges, citrons, lemons, 
pomegranates, meadow and wood- ſorrel, vine- 
gar, Rheniſh and Moſelle wines, are often ſpe- 
cifics in the ſcurvy, and in what circumſtances. 
Why auſtere and aſtringent remedies, as rhu- 
barb, dock, tamariſk-bark, capers, rough wines, 
either of the black or red kind, and preparations 
of ſteel, have often ſuch good effects, and in what 
caſes. Why the moſt acrid aromatics, ſcurvy- 
raſs, pepper-wort, the naſturtiums, wake-robin, 
. pepper, ginger, the leſſer acrid 
houſe-leck, volatile, and fixed alcaline ſalts, ole- 
dus, aromatic, and ſoapy, are often of ſervice, 
without any other medicine. Why what is ſer- 
viceable to one ſcorbutic patient, is hurtful to 
another; and laſtly, why we ought not to con- 
ſider the name of this diſeaſe, but to find out 
its particular genus, as if it were quite a diffe- 
kent diſorder. i = 


"the 
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In this laſt ſtage of the ſcurvy, there can be but 
kittle hopes of a cure; for all the ſymptoms now 
Sew that even the viſcera are corrupted; all, there- 
fore, the phyſician has to do is to 8 the ſymp- 


toms, and to render the diſcaſe tolerable to his pa- 
tient, which he is unable to remove. But if the dif- 
eaſe, in this ſtage remains ſtill curable, then ſuch re- 
medies 'only will be- of ſervice which were recom- 
mended in the foregoing aphoriſm. © 


As mercurials have ſometimes. cured the moſt ob= 


ſtinate diſeaſes, phyſicians have attempted the cure 
of the ſcurvy by the ſame remedies, becauſe the 
blood of ſcorbutic perſons is, in its firſt ſtage, ob- 
ferved to be viſcid and thick. In this ſtate of the 


blood, a prudent uſe of mercurials may be of ſer- 


vice; although it is certain that this ſtage of the 
diſtemper may be happily cured by the remedies be- 
fore recommended. But when the mouth begins to 
Kink, the gums to ſwell, &c. the'uſe of mercurials 
may be juſtly: ſuſpected. We proceed next to ſome 
practical corollaries, which are eaſily deducible from 
the foregoing principles. 

Why the whey of milk, &ec.]. Becauſe all theſe 


s 


by their attenuating and diluting powers leſſen the 


viſcidity of the blood, and at the ſame time ſupply a 
watery vehicle to dflute the ſalts and oils, and carry 
them off by fweat, ſtools, and urine. But theſe re- 
medies require vital ſtrength to circulate them with - 
the blood through the veſſels, otherwiſe they would 

remain in the body and produce dropfical ſwellings. 
Why the acid juices of ripe, &c.] When the hu- 


mours have degenerated into a rancid putrid ſtate, 


ſcorbutic patients are happily cured by garden fruits, 


provided the viſcera be found. Morin cured great 


meth, * 


cauſe the folids are ſometimes ſo much weakened by 


numbers of ſcorbutical patients in the hoſpitals of 
Paris, by a diet of Fete and eggs; and Eugatenus 
affirms that barley with 'Rheniſh wine has been highly 
ſerviceable in the cure of the ſcurvy. - 
Why auſtere and aſtringent remedies, &c.] Be-. 


the 
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the diſeaſe, as to break with the leaſt force. In this 
caſe, the rough aſtringents recommended for the 
cure of weak and relaxed ſolids at Aph. 28. No. 4, 
will be highly ſerviceable, and at the ſame time 
thicken the blood, which in this ſtate of the ſolids, 
is commonly thin and diſſolvee. = 
Why the moſt acrid aromatics, '&c.] Theſe are 
of ſervice when the patient is pale, cold, and inactive, 
or appears of a , bloated and ſwelled habit of body. 
But theſe muſt be uſed in moderate doſes, leſt'by 
theſe powerful ſtimulants, the viſcid lentor ſhould be 
ſuddenly put into motion, and forcibly drove into 
the pulmonary veſſels. See Aph. 87:. HER 
<p Why what is ſerviceable to one, &c.] Becauſe 
in different patients, there are different degrees of 
the ſcurvy, and various kinds of acrimony in the 
humours. Thus the hot aromatics proper in cold 
phlegmatic conſtitutions, would occaſion a fatal hæ- 
morrhage, if they were given in that ſtage of the 
diſeaſe, in which the gums bleed and ſmell cada- 
yen. © EF F 
Why we ought not to conſider the name of, &c.] 
Nothing is more miſchievous than upon hearing the 
name of a diſeaſe, to immediately adapt to it the re- 
medies kept in the ſhops under the titles of antapo- 
pulwectic, antipleuritic, &c. which, although they may 
| be roper in ſome cafes, yet they muſt in many be 
— 4% and in others highly pernicious. [Thoſe only 
who would make the art ort, which Hippocrates has 
pronounced long, will attempt the cure of diſeaſes by 
- Jearching the public diſpenſatories for a medicine 
whoſe title is oppoſed to that of the diſeaſe, and 
| when they have found them out, believe themſelves 
qualified to become great phyſicians. But the hil- 
tory of the ſcurvy ſufficiently ſhews, how very dif- 
ferent the diſorders are, that are comprehended 
under one denomination, and how different the me- 
thod of cure is in the different ſtages of the ſame / 


diſeaſe... 
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BY * a ety is generally underficod that 

D diſpoſition of the body, which  depraves 
2s. nouriſhment thereof cue its Whole 
habit. 


By the habit of the body 1 here is RETIRE) the 
outward appearance of it, which deviates from the 
uſual conditions of health. It is alſo evident that a 
cachexy attends many chronical diſeaſes. Thus in a 
ſcurvy, do not the difficult breathing, ſwelling of 
the legs, the pale-brown countenance, Po: in the 
_ &c. Rwy denote a cows > — 
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＋ H IS diſeaſe neee acknowledges for 
its cauſe, either ſome depravity in the nu- 
tricious juices, or ſome defect in the veſſels. 
which receive them, or ſome. weakneſs | in the 


powers which apply them. 


To. WIR! life and health there is e 2 
conſtant ſupply of a nutritious juice to repair the 
waſtes of the fluids and ſolids by the actions of life: 
the ſupplying of the body with this matter is called 


ain apes and the applica ion of 1 85 mulrition. 5 


* 4 1 
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A P H. MCLXVII 
t T gz dep ravity 95 the nutritious juices arĩſes, 
1. From lach aliments as cannot be aſſi- 


: milated into parts fit to reſtore thoſe that are 
loſt: ſuch, are all mealy and leguminous food, 


ſuch as are groſs, fibrous, fat, acrid, watery, 


or viſcid (Aph. 69.) All indigeſtible ſubſtan- 
ces, as chalk, ſand, cinders, lime, &c. 2. From 


a want of animal motion, or exerciſe, from 
idleneſs, inactivity, or from too much ſleep. 

. From a defect in the digeſtive organs, their 
being either too weak, (Aph. 41, to 44.) or too 
ſtrong, (Aph. 50, 92, &c.) or from a fault in 
the fluids themſelves that is not eaſily to be cor- 


rected, (Aph. 60, 69, 76, 106, 100, 406.) and. 


theſe may ariſe from numerous cauſes, as all 


exceſſive evacuations of what ſort ſoever, vo- 


T mititigs, any kind of diarrhæa, or dyſentery, 


all hæmorrhages, and a ſcirrhous diſorder in 


any of the viſcera, &c. and a retention of any 


thing that a to have been ſecreted, or a : 


charged. 


" What ſuch 1 15 1 as * its + wid 3 
city, coheres too cloſely together, as do many of the 


mealy ſubſtances, and legumens, the groſs and fi- 
brous parts of animals, and likewiſe meat and ſh. 


hardened by ſalting or drying in the ſmoak or wind: 


the chylopoietic organs are not able to extract from 
them ſuch ſupplies of nutritious Juices as are wanted 
to recruit the body; beſides the chyle formed from 
them is too crude, and cannot be reduced to that 
degree of perfection which is required to make it a 
a of our fluids and . The ſtomach and 


bowels 


3 


. 
—— . — — — — 
— we — — . 
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bowels are therefore in this caſe loaded with indigeſ- 
tible matter, and the blood being charged with crude 
humours, the whole maſs of fluids degenerate from 
their natural ſtate, and at length a.cachexy enſues. 
But fat ſubſtances being hard to digeſt, are re- 
tained a long time in the ſtomach, by which tl 
often become rancid, and if theſe are not woe 
in the duodenum by plenty of acrid bile, which 
renders this fat miſcible with water, a rancid acri- 
mony, highly miſchievous, may be produced in the 
inteſtines; See what what 3 ſaid of tough 
aliments at Aph, 25 No. 1, &c. fri : 4 G aol F 
2. Thoſe who lead an idle life, and indulge. them- 
{elves in ſleep, want that motion of the. muſcles 
which ſo much contributes to a briſk and free circu- 
lation of the blood, whence the chyle is flowly- and 
im ly affimilated, and therefore the humours 
degenerating by degrees, introduce a cachexy. The 
truth of the we are taught by eee 
3. See what has been ſaid upon the too great 
weakneſs and ſtrength of the veſſels in the comments 
to the aphoriſms referred to in the text. But the 
fluids, themſelves may alſo degenerate divers Ways, 
ER e 
cannot be eaſily found to correct them. Infants af- 
ſſicted with an acid in the primæ viæ, do not thrive; 
but gradually waſte away with a cachexy. A gluti- 
nous viſcid collected in the primæ viæ may alſo hin- 
der the preparation, perfection and ſeparation of the 
chyle,. and thus deprave the nutrition of the body: 
but if the like viſcid infects the blood, it will pro- 
duce all the fymptoms of a cachexy. See Aph. 72. 
On the other hand, if an alcaline acrimony infects 
the humours, they are no longer fit to nouriſh{the 
body, but waſte and prey upon it. See Aph. 86. 
Add to theſe, that a plethora, if not timely relieved 
by bleeding, often occaſions a cachexy, as we ſee 
in plethoric virgins when the menſes are ſuppreſſed. 


But 


— 


ver. Hence the functions of the liver will be in- 


empty the whole body. But even ſlower diſcharges 
of healthy humours, that frequently return, will ſo 
far exhauſt the body, as to bring it into a cachexy. 
But a ſcirrhus in any of the viſcera may be alſo 
juſtly ranked amongſt the cauſes of a cachexy. How 
frequently are cachexies produced, eſpecially of the 
| iRerical- kind, from a ſcirrhous diſpoſition of the 


jured, and the ſecretion of the bile hindered, and 
thus One of the requiſites, namely, the cyſtic. and 
hepatic biles, for aſſimilating the cruge aliments will 
be wanting, whence nutrition will be deprayed. 
In a healthy perſon there are certain excretions to 
be made at ſtated times, which, if e ; 


— 
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the healthy nature of the humours becomes ſo de- 
praved, as no longer to ſuffice to nouriſh the body. 
This is evident in a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, where 
too 2 a quantity * good blood being retained, 
it ſo far degenerates by degrees, as to render theſe 
Patients bloated and leucophlegmatic, which ſoon 
throws them into a cachexy. Sometimes likewiſe 
there are morbid diſcharges, by which offending hu- 
mours are carried off, and theſe being e by 
imprudent treatment are productive of numerous 
miſchiefs, and among the reſt, of a cachexy. In 
children the hairy ſcalp ulcerates and diſcharges an 
acrimonious humour, which ſometimes hardens into 
ſcabs of conſiderable thickneſs. If in theſe caſes, 
the diſcharge of the humour is intercepted by the 
hardened ſcabs, or by the application of reſtringent 
remedies, there often follow convulſions, inflamma- 
tions of the eyes, aſthmas, &c. and if they ſurvive 
theſe diſorders, they become cachectic, till the ex- 
cretion 1s reſtored either ſpontaneouſly, or by art. 
The ſame conſequences often follow the drying up 
of ulcers in the legs of many years ſtanding. 


PH, MCLAIX. | 


| B it appears plainly enough, that tho 
above- mentioned cauſes having once taken 
place, operate, either by leſſening the ſtrength 
of the ſtuffing them up with fluids 
that cannot eaſily circulate through them; 
whence a twofold effect of this diſeaſe, namely, 
a tabes, a leucophlegmatia, or an anafarca. 


It is certain, that the ſolid parts of our body are 
worn away by the continual actions of life : for if 
the hardeſt ſtones are excavated by the falling drops 
of water, are we not to expect much greater effects 
from fluids driven four thouſand times in an hour oy” 


the force of the heart, through converging arteries, 
whoſe final extremities in moſt of the viſcera are ve 

ſoft and pulpy. We even ſee that the cuticle ſcales 
off every day, and is as often renewed again. Che- 


miſtry alſo ſhews, that ſome portions of the ſolid 


parts are contained in the ſaliva, in the bile, and 
much- more in the urine: nor can we doubt but that 


a great many abraded parts of the body are carried 
off in the inteſtinal feces. This waſte muſt be again 


ſupplied or repaired, elſe the ſolids muſt fall away. 
But it is demonſtrated in phyſiology, that the reſti- 


tution of the ſolid parts is performed by the humourg 


themſelves, that flow through the veſſels, and abound 
with particles of the ſame nature with thoſe which 
were abraded. But if theſe humours degenerate from 
a healthy ſtate, they no longer retain thoſe properties 
| which enable them to recruit the waſting ſolids. : For 


ue find in healthy blood, and its ſerum, a kind of 


Plaſtic tenacity, as well as in the humours from thence 
ſecreted ; which is a quality neceſſary to enable the 
nouriſhing particles to adhere to the places to which 


they are applied. We fee likewiſe that when the hu- 
mours are diſſolved, nutrition is depraved, and the 
whole body waſtes away. When a depraved nutrition 
is from any cauſe attended with a diſſolved ſtate of 


the humours, they are then carried off by the ſenſi- 


ble, and ſomerimes by the inſenſible evacuations, 
ſometimes all at once, and ſometimes very gradually. 


When they are precipitantly diſcharged by vomit, 
purging, or urine, the diſeaſe is then denominated, a 


Cholera, a diarrhza, and diabetes. But when they 

are gradually carried off by the inſenſible diſcharges, 
or by ſweats, while the loſt parts are not recruited by 

nutrition, the whole habit is waſted by a flow ma- 

raſmus, which is called a dry tabes, or ſimply, an 

' -atrophy ; which Fernelius juſtly e e from a 
cachexy, © in which the body appears fu 


£ 
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* enou oh, but is at the ſame time evidently diſ- 
< eaſed 3 in its ſubſtance and colour, whereas an 
< atrophy, is when the body is not nouriſhed by ali- 
* ments, but waſtes flowly, and by degrees, without 
any preceding cauſe.” —This is that kind of tabes 
which is ſo fatal to the Engliſh, and which Bennet 
ſays is hardly ever cured. 
But a cachexy is frequently joined with a leuco- 
phlegmatia, or an anaſarca, becauſe the cellular mem- 
brane which inveſts the muſcles, ſwells with a watery 
humour there accumulated, of. which we all lay 
- nore-when we treat of à droply. - oy | 


A P H. 'MCLXX. | 


v 1 there are various diſeaſes that com- 
9 monly enſue, as the effects of a cachexy, 
according to the different colour, bulk, tena- 
city, acrimony, and fluidity of the ſtagnant | 
fluids, namely, a white, pale, yellow, wand 
n; black, or brown colour of the ſkin ; 3.4 
eavineſs ; a ſwelling under the eyes, and in 
thoſe parts where the ſkin is thinneſt ; an infla- 
tion, and œdematous ſwellings in parts remote 
from the heart; palpitations of the heart and 
arteries, which are increaſed upon the leaſt mo- 
tion; urines that are crude and thin; ſponta- | 
neous ſweats, entirely watery ; and at laſt a 
Marys. or a leucophlegmatia, and dropſy. 


we have: already obſerved, that a cacochymy al- 
ways accompanies a cachexy; but then this caco- 
chymy is of various kinds, and . various ef- 
fects; and ſhews itſelf by diſtin figns according as 
the humours degenerate from their "Oy ſtate by 


FN e Theat. Tabidor pag: 109. 
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vyer-thickneſs or thinneſs, or by acrimony of diffe- 
rent degrees. The complexion will be variouſly al- 
tered; and the ſkin appear white, yellow, pale, and 
ſometimes greeniſh, which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 


in thoſe parts where the veſſels lie almoſt naked, and 
have no thick ſkin, as in the corners of the eyes, 
lips, mouth, fauces, ce. | | 


w- ” 


But when a bilious or atrabiliary cacochymy at- 
tends an ill habit of body, there will ariſe different 
changes of colour, as was obſerved at Aph. 1094. 


And although a florid colour of the ſkin is uſually a 


ſign of healthy blood, yet where the blood is too 


thin, it is generally acrid, and the compages of the 


veſſel tender, whence a roſy colour in the cheeks, 
while the body is gradually waſting. 


But ſince a healthy blood is required to paſs the 
ſubſtance of the brain, in order to ſecrete the ſubtile 
fluid of the nerves which ſerves for muſcular mo- 


tion; and ſince in cachexies the blood and its hu- 


mours are depraved, the nervous fluid will be defi- 


dineſs to motion, ſo remar 


cient both in quantity and N that i" 
able in healthy people, 


will be here wanting, and the cachectic patient will 
hardly be able to drag his feeble limbs. It is more- 


preſently ſeized with a ſen 


over obſervable, that when the circulation is hindered 


through the veſſels of any part, the ſaid part will be 

5 of weight or heavineſs. 
And as in a cachexy the humours are glutinous and 
ſluggiſh, and n circulate with more difficulty 


through the veſſels, hence again another cauſe of the 


heavineſs perceived. in the limbs. 


As the chyle likewiſe is not ſufficiently elaborated 


in this diſeaſe, the aliments either ferment or turn 
putrid, from whence again a great deal of flatus is 


. generated, as was formerly demonſtrated upon an- 


— 
* 
* 

* 


other occaſion at Aph. 647. oy =” 
The humours contained in the veins are propelled 


through them towards the heart, by the motion they 


receive fram, che arteries z and as the veins have no 


1 2 pulſation 
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pulſation but gradually widen in their courſe, the 


and difficult reſpiration. 


motion of the humours which flow from the arteries 


into the veins will neceſſarily be retarded; for this 
_ reaſon, the arteries and veins lie contiguous to each 
other in many parts of the body, that the turgid 
* arteries may in their diaſtole, compreſs the neigh- 


bouring veins, and forward the return of the blood 


to the heart. Moreover the muſcles, when they con- 
tract, preſs upon the circumjacent veins, and ſuch as 
run betwixt them, and thus again the motion of the 


Oo 


- = © yenal blood is greatly promoted. But in cachectic 

perſons, the action of the heart and arteries is lan- 

| 1 and the motion of the muſcles is either neg- 
lected, 


or but weakly performed; whence thoſe 
helps are wanting that contribute to forward the re- 


turn of the venal blood to the heart. From the 


ſame cauſe, the larger veins are hardly able to empty 


themſelves, and the ſmaller lymphatic veins which 
ought to abforb the lymph Gifch | 
© haling arteries,” from the greater and leſſer cavities 
of the body, as they cannot eaſily empty themſelves 
into the larger veins, already too full, nor, abſorb 
the whole ch the exhaling arteries emit; hence 
the cellular membrane begins to ſwell with watery 

humours, and form œdematous tumours in ſuch 


arged by the ex- 


arts as are moſt diſtant from the heart, as in the 
But as the left ventricle of the heart can expel no 


blood into the aorta, but what it receives firſt from 
the right ventricle, which now receives but a ſmall 
quantity, by reaſon of the flow return of the venal 
blood to the lungs, it is evident enough, Why the 
pulſe becomes weak and languid; and cachectic pa- 
tients, upon the ſlighteſt motion, are ſeized with pal- 


pitations of the heart and arteries, and a laborious 


In healthy people the urine is coloured, and de- 
poſites a ſediment ; but in cachectic patients it is al- 
maoſt without any colour, and is therefore called crude. 


vo 
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This ſhews that all the functions are in a languiſhing 
ſtate, and the circulation too weak to expel the per- 
ſpirabile through the final extremities of the cuta- 
neous arteries; whence, as Aretæus obſerves, the 
* whole body becomes rough, with a dry ſcaling of 
<* the cuticle, without ſweat, and with an itching.” 
It is however to be obſerved, that an obſtructed per- 
ſpiration increaſes the quantity of urine, which is 
then diſcharged thin and crude, being diluted with 
that ſubtile vapour which ought to exhale through 
the ſkin. But when large quantities. of ſuch-urines 
are made, or when ſpontaneous ſweats abound, then 
follows-an incurable maraſmus ; but if they remain 
within the body, they are then either collected in the 
larger cavities, or in the cellular membrane, and 
produce a leucophlegmatia, or a dropſy. - 
AP H. MCLXXI. 

IVNvention can hardly fix any univerſal defect 
4 in the ſmall veſſels which are to receive good 
nutritious juices; yet too great contractility or 
laxity, and their bad conſequences, may be ad- 
mitted as cauſes; concerning which we for- 
merly treated, at Aph. 24, to 58. 


Wulle the chyle mixed with the blood, flows witn 
it through the veſſels, it is by their action converted 
into a nutritious juice, as appears from the experi- 
ments of Lower and Wallis, and therefore, while the 


body is ſupplied with this nutritious fluid there can 


be no remarkable defect in the veſſels. But when 
the veſſels are either too much contracted, or too 
much relaxed, the humours ſoon degenerate from 
their healthy conditions, as was demonſtrated in the 
comments to the aphoriſms cited in the text: or there 


IIb. 1. cap. xvi. | 
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may be ſome local defect in the veſſels, as when the 
orifices of the lacteals are obſtructed, or when the 
receptaculum chili, or the thoracic dust are compreſſed 
by a tumour z a Caſe of which kind is related by Dr. 
FOR 4, EE, 


PH E, univerſal nutrition of the body 18 


J again hindered by a defect in the powers 
that apply the nutritious juices, which 1s truly 


the caſe, when the force of the circulation is 
either too Janguid, or too violent. by 


For although the nutritious particles be good, the 
veſſels pervious, and neither too lax, nor too rigid; 
yet to complete the nutrition requires an application 
of the nutritious matter to thoſe individual points of 
the body which are * continually waſted by the daily 
actions of life. But to effect this, the motion of the 
liquids muſt be moderate; for if it be too languid 
more matter is retained within the body than is re- 
quired, nor are the nutritious particles applied with 
à due force to the ſolids: whence the body is filled 
indeed, but not nouriſhed. On the contrary, when 
the humours move with too great rapidity, the veſ- 

| Tels are abraded, and conſequently waſted, while the 

nutritiou Rs is too haſtily carried along their 
ſides, and therefore incapable of adhering to the 
; waſted parts. Hence the reaſon appears why in moſt 
-Chronical diſeaſes the body becomes turgid, and why 
in acute diſeaſes the fatteſt perſon is ſo much ex- 
hauſted in a fortnight's time. But ſee what has been 
ſaid of the excels and defect of the circulation in the = 


Aphoriſms referred to in the text. 


FF 
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ROM what has been ſaid, the diagnoſis of 


a cachexy is obvious; and a due conſidera- 
tion of the cauſe, duration, effects, and degree 
of the diſorder, confirms the prognoſis. 


The diagnoſis of a cachexy is obvious from the 
* outward appearances of the body; but in the prog- 
noſis. there are ſeveral particulars to be conſidered, 
For inſtance, when a cachexy ariſes from a bad diet, 
the indigeſtible humours may be. carried off by a 
prudent uſe of emetics, and cathartics. When it 
ariſes, from a want of exerciſe, all thoſe recover, 
who will change an idle for a laborious life. But 
when it ſprings from a purulent abſceſs, or ſcirrhus, 
&c. in any of the viſcera, then it cannot be cured, 
until the cauſe is removed, which is commonly very 
difficult, and often impoſſible. _ [Ed 
The duration of the diſeaſe will likewiſe vary the 
prognoſis; for it will be eaſily cured in the begin- 
ning, unleſs it ariſes from an incurable cauſe, while 
the humours are only degenerating from a healthy 
condition. For when the humours are corrupted, as 
Aretzus * juſtly obſerves, © The diſeaſe is hardly cu- 
c“ rable, and continues a long time; for it is a long 
time in forming, and does not ariſe from one de- 
< fect in the body, nor from one injured viſcus, but 
from a change of them all into the worſt ſtate. 
Hence inevitably ariſe dropſies, phthiſes, and waſt- 
“ ings of the body, &c.” = 1 8 
But the effects of the diſorder are alſo to be con- 
ſidered in forming a prognoſis, as more or leſs of 
the viſcera appear to be injured. Thus, if cachectic 
patients are fined with a vertigo, weakneſs of the 


2 Lib. i. cap, xvi. Page 47. 1 1s 
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memory, a tremor, and ſleepineſs, there is reaſon to 
ſuſpect that the viſcid, or watery humours begin to be 
collected in the encephalon; whence an apoplexy is 
to be feared. But if they begin to breathe with diffi- 
culty upon the leaſt motion, we have reaſon to con- 
Tlude, that the cavity of the thorax, or the lungs 
- themſelves, are filled with water. - 
But the degree or ſtate of a cachexy is determined 
from the length of time the diſeaſe has continued, 

and the effects it has produced. | — e 
Voracious children often become cachectic, but 


when the prime vie are cleared from the load of - 


humours there collected, they uſually recover by a 
proper diet, and the uſe of roborants, unleſs the diſ- 
eaſe has been too long neglected, 


AP H. MCLXXIV. 


f B UT it is moteover apparent, that the cure 
of a cachexy requires, 1. Sometimes to 
C .eorrect the too great acrimony of the fluids, 
and to thicken them when too thin. 2. To 
teſolve ſuch as are glutinous and ſtagnant. But 
as theſe too ſtates of the fluids may ariſe from 
different cauſes, (Aph. 1168, to 1170.) it will 
be neceſſary to vary the remedies, and the me- 
thod of ning them, according to the variety of 
the cauſes. VVVFFFFTVVV eras 


Faving conſidered the cauſes, various effect, and 
the diagnoſis and prognoſis of a cachexy, we come 
now to treat of the cure. But here, as the humours 
are either too thin, or too glutinous, two indications 
- ariſe, each of which deſerves our conſideration. 
| 1.] Some phyſicians have maintained, that it was 
impoſſible for the humours to hurt by too great a 
thinnels, and have therefore adviſed all perſons indif- 
„ e ferently 
83 
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ferently to be perpetually diluting their blood with 
warm watery liquors; but they have never rightly 
conſidered the healthy nature of the animal Raids. 
For in the moſt healthy and robuſt people, the blood 
has a conſiderable denſity, and immediately hardens 
into a ſolid cake, when it is taken from a vein. If 
they had conſidered this practical obſer vation, they 
would have eaſily perceived, that a too thin ſtate of 
the fluids, muſt render a ſtrong and healthy perſon 
in the condition of one that is weak and valetudinary. 
Moreover each particular humour ought to have a 
due degree of thickneſs to keep it within its proper 
veſſels. For if the red part of the blood were once 
reduced to the thinneſs of the ſerum, the veſſels would 
ſoon be empty ; or if the ſerum were reduced to the 
thinneſs of the lymph, which tranſpires through the 


.* . exhaling veſſels of the ſkin, the whole body would 


be exhauſted in a very little time. It is therefore 
apparent, our humours may. offend by a too wat 

ſtate. But ſince the red part of the blood confined 
within the larger arteries and veins, receives its mo- 
tion from that of the heart and arteries, and com- 
municates the ſame to the other humours, and as the 
natural heat of the body is excited and ſpread by the - 
attrition of the red part of the blood againſt the ſides 
of reſiſting veſſels, therefore when the blood is too 


watery, the motion and attrition of the blood will be 


conſiderably weakened, and the heat. of the body 
proportionably lefſened : hence the watery liquors 
will not eaſily be exhaled from the body, but re- 
main therein, diſtend the veſſels, and be accumulated 
in the cavities of the body, ſo as to produce a ca- 
chexy or a dropſy. ee ee 
But there is another kind of morbid fluidity, for 
want of a due preſſure of the humours by the vital 
and elaſtic force of the veſſels and viicera, or from 
the diſſolving force of ſome morbid liquor inter- 
mixed with them, which deſtroys their texture. Cer- 
tain it is that the chyle is leis denſe than the red 


* , 
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blood, or its ſerum; becauſe it floats upon the ſur- 
face of both, but by repeated circulations, it ac- 
quires a greater denſity, and changes into our own na- 
ture. It ſeems to be an eſtabliſhed principle that the 
lungs do, by their action chiefly conduce to this 
Ea denſity and aſſimilation of the chyle, which 
firſt, undergoes the triture of the lungs, before it 
circulates with the blood through the arteries. 
Sometimes morbid matter flows with our humours 
through the veſſels, and diſſolves their texture: this 
1s obſervable in diſeaſes both acute and chronical. 
When we treated upon a continual putrid fever at 
Aph. 730, it was there obſerved, that an acrid ſti- 
mulus applied to the, body, or produced therein from 
a degeneration of 1 humours, will excite a fever 
which ſhall diſſolve the blood, and occaſion very 
dangerous hæmorrhages. Wepfer obſerved the ſame 
in petechial and malignant fevers, and found iſing- 
glaſs of great ſervice, by giving a due conſiſtence to 
the blood. It is therefore evident that the humours 
may be too thin in cachectic people, and that they 
ought to be corrected in order to reſtore health. _.. 
2. ] It is likewiſe plain, that our humours have a 
certain degree of denſity and coheſion, but then it 
ought ro be ſuch as may eaſily be overcome by the 
force of the heart and arteries, otherwiſe they would 
ſtick in the extremities of the veſſels, and produce 
dbſtructions. What the cauſes are that give birth 
to this viſcoſity in the humours, we formerly ex- 
plained, in treating upon obſtructions at Aph. 115. 
If the lentor and coheſion of the humours ariſes. 
from a too violent circulation, and great ſtrength of 
the veſſels, it is then termed an inflammatory ſpiſſi- 
tude ; but when from too languid a circulation, and 
weak veſſels, or from a loſs of the fluids, it is then 
termed a cold or viſcid lentor. The curative indi- 
cation therefore, in this caſe, is to reſolve and render 


2 Boerhaav. Inſtit. Med. $. 208, PA 
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fluxile that glutinous viſcid which begins to ſtick in 
the extremities of the veſſels. | 
But as a diſſolved ſtate of the humours may like- 
wiſe ariſe from various cauſes, and be alſo compli- 
cated with acrimony, it is evident, that nothing in 
* can be here determined; but we muſt care- 
ully endeavour to find out the fault in the humours, 
and from what cauſes it ariſes ; for theſe being once 
known, it will be eaſy to determine what to be done, 
and by what means. For inſtance, if the humours 
are too thin, from an abuſe of watery liquors, the 
cure is effected by a dry regimen and diet, and by 
every means that ſtrengthen the over- relaxed veſſels: 
but if they are diſſolved by ſome contagious miaſ- 
mata, the indication is to correct and weaken the 
ſame by plenty of watery drinks. In like manner. 


when there is an inflammatory denſity of the hu- | 


mours, the veſſels are to be relaxed, but when a cold 
Ituitous lentor prevails, the ſtrength of the veſſels 
s to be increaſed. - The ſame rule is to be obſerved 

in correcting the ſeveral kinds of acrimonies: 


AP 41. NMcLXXV. 


4H E greateſt care muſt: be 3 that the 

* diet be of ſuch things as come 

| Lp to the nature of healthy humours, eaſily 

_ digeſtible, and contrary to the particular cauſe 

of the diſeaſe, and moſt goals and ae | 
to the ſtomach. OS 


n the Satte rion of a akon at LAY, 2666, 
| it appears, that nutrition is depraved, and that every 
| kind of aliment is not equally proper. Such there- 
fore are to be choſen as are eaſily digeſtible, and op- 
poſite to the peculiar nature of the diſeaſe; for ex- 
ample, if the cachexy be joined with a phlegmatic 
Is 4 all ar and gelatinous ſubſtances are 

to 
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to be avoided in diet, leſt the tenacity of the hu- 
mours ſhould be increaſed thereby. But if the ca- 
c hexy ariſes from too thin a ſtate of the humours, 
then ſuch things are ſerviceable, which inſpiſſate the 
diſſolved fluids. If cachectic patients begin to ſwell 
with watery humours, fleſh broths, muſt. be either 
ornitted or ſparingly uſed. In this caſe, let the pa- 
tient eat the fleſn of young animals roaſted, river 
fiſh broiled, with biſcuit, and a ſmall allowance of 
wine. In the mean time ſuch aliments are to 
be allowed as are grateful to the patient; for theſe 
are more eaſily enen 8 are m Peng to 
ors . e 
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"HE N we miſe 1 to promote the 
_ digeſtion, of the aliments, by the uſe of 
ſauces, by nerd rl by axcrcile, and A 
; clear air. 7141222 1 1. T3574 : 
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B U T we muſt tike care, that the organs of 
the firſt concoclions be kept in proper or- 
der, by mild e, emetics, e | 
_ ſtren N | 

As the 2 viæ are commonly ended in ca- 
chectic habits, with crude indigeſtible humours, or 
with: a viſcid phlegm, the curative indication requires, 
that this load 15 expelled the body. If the appetite 
fails, or if ſickneſs attends, a gentle vomit is gene- 
rally of ſervice. If the inteſtines are likewiſe loaded, 
| * geen purge given at intervals commonly carries 

the load. After purging, ſuch medicines may 
be adminiſtered as refobve ang. menue dne 
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as ſal poly chreſt, ſoluble and regenerated tartar, &c. 
- diſſolved in ſome diſtilled water, and ſweetened with 


honey; and where the viſcidity is great, oxymel of 
fquills will be of principal uſe. 


At the ſame time ſuch things as ſtrengthen the 


ſtomach, and act by a gentle aromatic ſtimulus will 
alſo be of ſervice, and more eſpeciall when the viſ- 
cid crudities have been evacuated from the primæ 


vie. For this purpoſe, the pontic wormwood, mint, 


leſſer centaury, gentian, calamus aromaticus, may be 


given with great advantage, either in the form of a 
conſerve, or infuſed in wine. Myrrh, opoponax, 

albanum, ſagapenum, 8c. taken to the quantity of 
Be or eight grains every three or four hours, in the 
form of pills, will anſwer the ſame intention; and 
thus the ſtomach and inteſtines will be ſupplied with 
a fragrant ſpicineſs, which likewiſe diſſolves viſcidi- 


ties. The elixir aloes, and ſuch like officinal tinctures | 


will e the ſame end. 
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W H E N the primæ viæ are open by the 


uſe of theſe remedies, and the morbid 
matter ſufficiently attenuated, then we m 


uſe attenuating. diuretic, 08 ſudorific medi. | 


eines. 


c 


But duretic and ſudorific ebe are only pro- 
per in a cachexy, when it inclines to a Kaen 
2 matia, or an Wannen oo 
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l Lex. we muſt ws chalybeate, a | 


and ſoapy. medicines," with the exerciſes of 
running and riding, ricions, and warm bath- 
ing. 


After 
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After the depraved humours are evacuated by the 
ore · mentioned remedies, there remains always a great 
{weakneſs and flaccidity in the ſolid parts, and if theſe 
are not duly ſtrengthened, the patient ſoon, rela ſes 
into his former ſtate. ; But in what manner, and by 
what means the ſolids are to be ſtrengthened was 
ſhewn at Aph. 28, where chalybeats are recommended 
| for their ſingular efficacy i u i 
. Alcaline ts, and ſoaps prepared of them, have 
t efficacy. in reſolving. vid humours : bur then 
great are not ſo proper when the patient is under a 
courſe. of chalybeats. For ſteel-filings readil hy diſſolve 
n an acid prepared from vegetables, and if an alcali 
| be added to the ſolution, the iron precipitates or falls 
to the bottom in the appearance of a yellow earth or 
ochre, which being entangled in the mucus of the 
prime viz, may harden into a coagulum hardly. re- 
Tolvable, and frequently. vecalions great uneaſineſs to 
the patient. 

The exerciſes mentioned in the text may be uſcd 
after the cachexy is removed, but not before; for it 
is then not only impracticable, but muſt be attended 
with danger, as the ſtagnant humours would be ſud- 
deny put into motion, and in a little time, the lungs 
would be oppreſſed by the viſcid lentor impacted 
therein by an increaſed circulation. For this feaſon, 
cachectic patients immediately fall into a panting and 
difficult reſpiration, when they move haſtily, or go 
* any aſcent. 

Warm bathing is recommended by Celſus for the 
cute of a cachexy, with a view of carrying off 
the depraved humours by ſweating; but as à ca- 
chexy is commonly attended with a relaxed ſtate of 
the ſolids, warm bathing does not ſeem ſo very pro- 

per, unleſs the water be impregnated with the warmer 
aromatic herbs. If the redundant are to be carried 
13 6 ag , it will be better ellecod by the uſe of 
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a dry or hot ſtove than by warm water: but if the 
deſign be to ſtrengthen the relaxed ſolids, cold bath- 

ing will be more ſerviceable, in which Aetius fo 
much confided, as to pronounce it © a compendious 


4 cure for the whole iſtemper.“ 
AP H. MCLXXX. *-017% 


| BVT the remedies ought to be of various 
4-2 kinds, and variouſly prepared, and applied 
according to a known proximate cauſe. © 


If we conſider what has been faid at Aph. 1268, 
of the cauſes of a cachexy, it will appear evident, 
that different and even oppoſite remedies are ſome- 
times required in the cure of it. When the body 
ſwells with viſcid humours from a weakneſs of the 
ſolids, -corroborants will then be of uſe : but when 
the humours are diſſolved and drained from the body, 
without being reſtored again by freſh ſupplies of 
nouriſhment, the veſſels collapſe, and the whole body 
waſtes by a flow maraſmus. In this ſtate, moiſtening 
and gently incraſſating medicines are required. 

But the preparation of the remedies themſelves 
mult alſo be various in different circumſtances. For 
inſtance, to a girl labouring under the green-fickneſs 

from a load of viſcid inactive phlegm, ſteel diſſolved 
in a vegetable acid ſhould rather be given than in 
ſubſtance. On the contrary, if there be an acid in 
the prime vie, ſteel is beſt given in ſubſtance, be- 
cauſe it obtunds the acid, and produces all the ef- 
fects of ſteel diſſolved in an acid. It is therefore 
plain, that the phyſician ought to derive the method 
of cure from a knowledge of the cauſes of a ca- 
chexy, and conſequently that very different methods 


” 


are to be purſued. 
 Serm. x. Cap. 19. 
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B 1 when a conſumption and cachectical 
waſting of the body ariſes from too great 
an acrimony of the humours, the particular 
kind of acrimony muſt, if poſſible, be diſco- 
vered. 1. By finding out the cauſe of the ca- 
chexy. 2. By examining into the nature of 


| the diſcaſe, and the conſtitution of the patient. 
3. By the ſymptoms. 4. By the excretions, 
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In a ſtate of health, there is no very remarkable 
acerimony, either in the fluid, or in the ſolid parts of 
our body; for although healthy blood has ſomething 
of a ſaline taſte, yet it is of fo ſoft and mild a na- 
ture, as to give no uneaſineſs to the eye, into which 
it is dropt. Even the bile itſelf, that has the greateſt 
acrimony of all our humours, is eaſily tolerable to 
the eye, while it is freſh. Healthy urine is indeed 
acrid, but it is an excrementitious humour, that is 
not to be retained in the body, but expelled from it. 
No ſooner, therefore, does acrimony prevail in the 
humours but nutrition becomes depraved, and the 
ERR. iii Eo, Sn” 
Children afflicted with an acid acrimony common- 
= oy fall into a miſerable waſting, while their bellies 
{ſwell with the indigeſtible remains of their food. In 
an inveterate ſcurvy, where the acrimony is greater, 
+... _.an atrophy enſues, as was obſerved at. Aph. 1151. 
| No. 4. bs In an ulcerated cancer, when the acrid ſa- ; 
-nies of a cancer infects the blood, we ſee the ſtouteſt 
bodies pine away in a true maraſmus, although they 
take a due quantity of the beſt nouriſhment. It is 
therefore apparent, that acrimony of the humours 
may be the cauſe of a conſumption or cachetical 
tabes, which is alſo obſerved by Celſuuu .. 
's Lib. iii. cap. 22 
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Hut that the cure may be happily effected, the pe- 
culiar nature of the prevailing acrimony ought to 
be firſt known, as far as the rules of art can help us 
to diſcover it; for it is certain, that ſometimes a 
maraſmus ſprings from latent cauſes. | 
1. The cauſes of a cachexy were before recited, 
we muſt rherefore diſcover which of them give riſe 
to the diſtemper, and whether that cauſe inclines ta 
. produce any — and of what kind. But ahove 
all, it muſt be conſidered, what kind of diet the pa- 
tient uſed. For example, we juſtly expect an acid 
acrimony to prevail in infants who live entirely on 
a milk, and the muriatic acrimony in thoſe who have 
lived a long time upon ſalted proviſions. And the 
ſame may be truly ſaid of the other kinds of acri- 
mony. | BF ; | 
3 or in thoſe of a warm conſtitution, and who 
have been long afflicted with acute diſeaſes, if a ca- 
chexy follows, the humours then degenerate into an 
alcaline acrimony. In a cold conſtitution, or in chro- 
nical diſeaſes, x wha rather incline to a ſluggiſh mu- 
cous viſcidity, which, is ſeldom attended with acrie 
mony, at leaſt in the beginning. ps 
3. In general, pains that ariſe without the figns 
of an increaſed circulation, ar any great obſtruction, 
or from eroſions of the parts without any ſwelling, 
are ſigns of a prevailing acrimony *, But acrimony 
is not always the cauſe of pain, for we ſee the ſharpeſt 
pains ſuddenly ariſe from inflammations only in the 
molt healthy habits, in which no ſigns of acrimonious 
humours were ever obſervable, but in this caſe thera 
is an increaſed motion of the humours. However, 
where pains ariſe without heat or ſwelling, phyſicians 
have juſt grounds to aſcribe them to acrimony. The 
ſymptoms which attend the ſeveral kinds of acrimony 
are ſo accurately enumerated in our author's Seme: 
| loties, that it would be ſuperfluous to repeat them 


H. Boerhaav. Inſtit. Med. $. 911. bid. $, 91a. & eq, 
You, III. 0 here. 


— 


* 
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here. See alſo what has been ſaid of acrimony at 


— 


4. The excretions ſhew the ſtate of the blood and 


humours. Thus, if an alcaline acrimony prevails, 


the urine is acrid, thick, brown, frothy, and fetid; 


and the fæces have alſo a cadaverous ſmell; and even 


the ſweat is ſometimes fetid. If an acid acrimony 


prevails, the urine is without colour, ſometimes ſcald- 


ing, thick, white, with a copious groſs ſediment. 


fæces are green, and ſmell ſour; and ſometimes 


the ſweat alſo. In the muriatic acrimony, the urine 
is falt, but putrifies flowly, and depoſites a thick 
ſediment, with a ſhining pellicle on the ſurface. 


An attention to all the particulars of this aphoriſm 


will lead the expert phyſician into a knowledge of 


the prevailing acrimony. 


AP H. MCLXXXIL. 


W HE N the particular kinds of acrimony 


are known, they are to be corrected by 
their contraries. „ as 2, 


We have already ſhewn by what means the acid 


and alcaline. acrimony are to be corrected in parti- 
cular chapters on theſe ſubjects: on the other kinds 


of acrimony, ſee what was faid at Aph. 1051, where 
we treated upon the general cauſes of chronical 
diſeaſes. | 8 N 


f 
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A P H. McLXXXIII. 


H E N pus is collected in the cavity of 0 


W the thorax, betwixt the lungs and the 
pleura, the diſorder is called an empyema, 


AP H. MCLXXXIV. 
3 HE diſorder therefore ſu ppoſes a purulent 


vomica to have broke open, the matter of 


which eſcaping, is received into the cavity of 


the thorax. 


Pus collected in the cavity of the thorax, ſuppoſes 
a preceding abſceſs, which it is uſual go call a vo- 
mica, ſo long as it continues whole; but when it 
breaks, it then becomes an empyema. For it does 
not appear that humours collected in the cavity of 
the thorax, can be ever converted into true pus. 
Hippocrates * has indeed ſaid, © that extravaſated blood 
«© muſt of neceſſity be ſuppurated.” But the word 


uſed here for ſuppuration, is uſed to ſignify any 


kind of corruption of blood, which is very different 
from laudable matter. Thus blood collected in the 


cavity of the thorax may putrefy, but is by no 


means changed into pus. We ſhall now enumerate 
thoſe parts from which an abſceſs breaking, may 
pour out its contents into the thorax. 

2 Aph. XX. Sec. 6. 


E33 
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A P H. MCLXXXV. 


UCH are vomicas. 1. Of the lungs, ariſing 


either from inflammation, a ſpitting of blood, 


or from a matter that cannot be reſolved, im 


pacted therein. 2. Of the pleura, from an in- 
flammation, a flight wound given externally, 


and quickly healing outwardly, but breaking 


inwardly, or from a contuſion, or latent rup- 


ture coming to a ſuppuration. 3. Of the dia- 
phragm inflamed, ſuppurated, and breaking in 
its upper part towards the cheſt. 4. Of the 
mediaſtinum affected in the fame manner: and 
211 5. Of the pericardium itſelf. 


I. 1 We have already ſhewn, in has manner, aka 
with what ſigns an inflammation of the lungs changes 
into a ſuppuration, when we treated upon the pe- 
ripneumonꝝ at Aph. 820, 867; but it was particu- 
larly remarked at Aph. 836, that if the ſuppurated 


lungs pours out its matter into the cavity of the 


thorax, it produces an empyema that i ee 
fatal. 


But it ſometimes happens that matter is gradually 


collected in the lungs, or the other viicera, "whereby 
an obſtruction is formed; which indeed is flight at 
firſt, and attended with but few ſymptoms, but ſuch 
as may increaſe by a continuance of the ſame cauſes, 
and at length form a ſmall vomica, or abſceſs. - We 
ſee in catarthous diſorders a great quantity of thick 


matter preſſed out from the extremities of the arte- 


ries into the aſpera arteria, from whence it is diſ- 
carged by coughing. If now this viſcid matter, be 


from any cauſe retained, it will form an obſtruction, 


that may ſoon be followed with a vomica of the lungs. 
I have often ſeen ſuch latent vomicas, which have 


"= S <=, * 
3 N 5 cn 
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been miſtaken for a cold or catarrh. When ſuch 
obſtructions in the lungs are of no great extent, they 
will continue a long time without being diſcoverable 
by any apparent liens, and yet at laſt ſuppurate, 
and produce a very conſiderable vomica. Baglivi 
obſerved, that theſe tubercles will lie latent many 
years, without giving the patient any ſenſible uneaſi- 
neſs, but at length ſhew themſelves plainly enough. 
2.] That vomicas are ſometimes formed in "the 
pleura and intercoſtal ſpaces, was demonſtrated in 
the hiſtory of the pleuriſy, eſpecially at Aph. 894. 
And in what manner an empyema may ariſe from a 
wound in the thorax ill cured, was declared at Aph: 
298. It was likewiſe obſcrved at Aph. 324, that 
extravaſated humours lodged under the entire ſkin, 
if they are not abſorbed by the veins, may become 
acrimonious by ſtagnation, and produce inflamma- 
tions, ſuppurations, & c. therefore an copy ern _ 
ariſe from a contuſion of the thorax. 

3.] A vomica ſeated in the diaphragm may alfa 
vic downwards into the cavity of the abdomen, 
and produce a purulent aſcites. ' But ſee what was 
ſaid at Aph. 907 dich where we treated of a a para- 
A EE n 
4, and 5.] Of theſe we bre alſo dente at Aph? 
877. At the ſame time confult what has been laid 
of an inflammation, the mediaſtinum, and pericar- 
dium at Aph. 913.— At the ſame time, it is to be 
obſerved, that pus collected in the cavity of the pe- 
ricardium, or within the duplicature of the medi- 
aſtinum, does not, properly ſpeaking, conſtitute an 
empyema, fince the matter is not lodged betw-ixt the 
Jungs and . | 


„„ 
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%% - - - Toned 
| AF approaching empyema 1s known, F. Fr Om 


an inflammation of the five parts men- 
tioned at Aph. 1186, which is not removed, 
either by coction, revulſion, a crifis, or by me- 
dicines, but terminates with vague ſhiverings, 
2 flight fever, increaſing in the evening, un- 
ſettled heats, a ſenſe of weight inſtead of pain, 
2 difficult breathing, and loſs of appetite, and 
thirſt. See Aph. 833, 892, 913. 


Fe AP H. MELXXXVIL. 

_—_ empyema now formed is known, 1. From 
the inflammation continuing twenty days 
without any critical diſcharge. ' 2. From the 
figns of a vomica in the five parts above ſpeci-— 
fied, diſappearing. 3. From a new kind of 
pain, a cough, dyſpnza, and a diſcharge of ſa- 
liva, which = after ceaſe. 4. From a dry 
cough, a weight on the diaphragm, an inability 
of lying but upon one ſide, a fluctuation of the 
matter upon motion, a ſlow fever, redneſs of 

the cheeks, hollowneſs of the eyes, a heat in 

the ends of the fingers, a recurvation of the 
nails, and a tumour of the abdomen, 

1. ] It is certain, that when an inflammation of the 
lungs, pleura, diaphragm, &c. has : continued for 
twenty days without any critical diſcharge, or tranſ- 
lation of the morbific matter, a ſuppuration is then 
formed, though we cannot be thence aſſured the pu- 
5 mica is broke, as the times of the rupture 
vary conſiderably. This appears from the es” 
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of Hippocrates produced at Aph. 894, where we 
treated of a ſuppurated pleuriſy. | | 

2.] Upon the ſigns of a vomica, we treated at 
Aph. 835, and 893, but as ſoon as the vomica 
breaks, and the matter falls into the cavity: of the 
thorax, all the ſymptoms are conſiderably abated, 
and even ſeem ſometimes to be entirely removed, 
which Hippocrates * has likewiſe remarked, where he 
deſcribes a vomica concealed in the lungs. His 
. words are, If the matter is not expectorated, it 
# breaks out from the lungs into the breaſt, and 
“ after breaking, the patient ſeems to be well. But 
* in proceſs of time the breaſt is filled with matter, 
* and all the ſymptoms are more troubleſome than 
e before.” | 5: 18148 

3.] It was obſerved at Aph. 894, that the pain 
grows leſs when the inflamed parts change into an 
abſceſs; but yet the difficulty of breathing and 
cough, {till continue. When the abſceſs is daily in- 
creaſed by new matter, the membranes which contain 
the pus are more and more diſtracted, and the pain 
is greatly increaſed. This increaſe of pain is often 
by unſkilful phyſicians miſtaken for a new-inflamma-' 
tion, who order repeated veneſections to relieve the 
pain, by which the patient is weakened and exhauſted. 
But if they had attended to thoſe appearances: that 
happen in inflammations of' the external parts of the 
body, they would eaſily have ſeen the reaſon of this 
new pain, For in a violent phlegmon in the hand, 
there is ſevere pain while the parts begin to ſuppu- 
rate, which again leſſens when matter is formed. But 
when the external integuments are diſtended by the 
increaſing matter, the pain becomes extremely ſevere, 
but ceaſes immediately by letting it out by inciſion, 
or by relaxing the tenſe ſkin with emollient cata- 


Plaſms. 


De Morb. Lib, iii. 
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-- 4-] A cough here ariſes from the matter compreſ- 
fing the lungs, and hindering their free dilatation by 
the inſpired air. But when the matter by confine- 
ment is rendered more acrid, the cough then in- 
creaſes; but it 1s a dry cough, becauſe none of the 
matter poured out into the thorax can be diſcharged 
by it; but only a portion of that ſalutary mucus that 
lines the air-veſſels of the lungs. And as the matter 
muſt naturally fall to the lower part of the thorax, 
it will cauſe a fenſe of weight upon 'the diaphragm. 
In this ſtate, the patient lies eaſily enough on his 
back, becauſe the diaphragm deſcends much lower 
towards that part; for the tame reaſon, he is deſirous 
of ſitting upright, when a confiderable quantity of 
matter is collected in the thorax; for by its weight, 
the diaphragm is preſſed down into the abdomen, 
and thereby the capacity of the thorax is enlarged, 
and the reſpiration more eaſily performed. But when 
the patient lies upon the ſound fide, the weight of 
the matter preſſes the mediaſtinum into the oppoſite 
cavity of the thorax, whereby the expanſion of the 
ſound ſide of the lungs is impeded; and the anguiſh _ 
he ſuffers, obliges him to chanze his poſture. There 
is alſo a fluctuation of the matter, which the patient 
perceives upon turning himſelf in the bed, and even 
ſometimes heard by the attendants. The cheeks look 
red, from a difficult circulation of the blood through 
the lungs, and of courſe the blood returning from 
the head by the jugular veins, is more flowly thrown 
into the right 4 of the heart; whence the 
blood-veſſels of the face are more than uſually diſ- 
tended. e e _ ok 
But a flow fever always attends an empyema, from 
the thinner parts, of the matter abſorbed and mixed 
with the blood: and as this fever gradually waſtes 
the whole habit of the body, it is at length attended 
with extreme leanneſs, or a conſumption of all the 
fat. Therefore, when the fat ſpread under the globes 
of the eyes, to ſuſtain and facilitate their motions, is 
33 con- 
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conſumed, the eye- balls ſink lower into their orbits, 
and appear hollow. For the ſame reaſon, the ends 
of the fingers feel hot, the nails grow crooked, and 
the palms of the hands burn. But a ſwelling of the 
abdomen then only appears, when the weight of the 
matter preſſes down the diaphragm ſo as to make it 
protuberate. Having now conſidered all that relates 
to the diagnoſis, we are next to take a view of the 

miſchiefs that may ariſe from purulent matter con- 
fined in the cavity of the thorax. 


A Fs. MCLXXXVIIL 
TH effects of an empyema are then, 1. A 


continual accumulation of matter drain- 

ing from the broken abſceſs, neither as yet 
cleanſed nor healed. 2. A continual agitation, 
increaſed malignity, putrefaction, fætor, and li- 
uefaction of the matter confined in a warm, 

moiſt, and cloſe place. 3. A difficult elevation 
of the diaphragm, and expanſion of the lungs, 
whence a ſhort panting, and erect reſpiration, 
a danger of ulld ation when the patient lies 
down, and an impoſſibility of lying on the 
ſound fide, a continual dry cough, and anxiety, 
4. A maceration, eroſion, and waſting of the 
lungs, pleura, diaphragm, pericardium, and 
heart itſelf, into a corrupt matter, whence a 
hectic fever, with a ſmall and quick pulſe, a 
redneſs of the cheeks, a continual thirſt, loſs of 
appetite, . extreme weakneſs, and ſyncopes. 5. 
Hence the humours became unfit for nutrition, 
circulation, ſecretion and- excreticn ; whence a 
tabes, atrophy, a diſſolution of the fibres, a 
putrefaction of the fluids ; which are Kare 
diſc NY either _ the eroded lungs by 


ſpitting, 
WE: 


motion. 
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ſpitting, or by a ſanious and fatal diarrhæa, 
night ſweats, or by puſtules breaking out in 
the face. The nails grow crooked, look of a 
ſhining yellow colour, and the countenance tru- 
ly hippocratical. . 2 8 


AP H. MCLXXXIX. 


22 H E cure of an empyema varies according 
to the different cauſes and degrees of the 
diſeaſe itſelf. 


AP H. MCXC, 


OR when once it is known, that there is a 
vomica in the lungs, pleura, diaphragm, 
mediaſtinum, or pericardium, all endeavours 
ought to be uſed to break it as ſoon as poſſible, 
and to determine the matter towards the exter- 
nal parts; which is effected either by the actual 


cautery, or by the knife, medicines, or proper 


AP H. MCXCI © 


X7 HEN it is certain that the vomica is 
broken, then the matter muſt immedi- 
ately be brought away, 1. By expectoration, if 
nature points out that way. 2. By urine, if it 
contains any quantity of matter in it. 3. By 
the paracenteſis, or opening made into the tho- 
rax, betwixt the fourth and fifth, or the fifth 
and fixth ſhort ribs, counting from below up- 
wards, drawing the matter ſlowly, and at dif- 
ferent times, deterging the thorax ſometimes 
with injections of honey and water, and then 
clofing the wound. And 4. by giving inter- 


. 
- 
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nally great quantities of detergent vulnerary | 


decoctions, with ſuch as are antiſceptic. 


1.] It ſometimes happens that the matter of a vo- 
mica is diſcharged by expectoration; but this ſeems 
chiefly to follow when the abſceſs breaks, ſo as to 
pour its matter into the air-veſſels of the lungs, from 
whence it is brought through the aſpera arteria by 
coughing. But if the matter ruſhes all at once into 
theſe veſſels, there is then great danger of a ſudden 
ſuffocation. If it pours out its matter only by a 
ſmall aperture, it is then expectorated without any 
danger by coughing, which is likewiſe obſerved by 
Aretæus. „ 5 
2. ] It was proved from undoubted obſervations 
at Aph. 406, that matter confined in an abſceſs may 


be diſcharged both by urine and ſtool. All the an- 


tient phyſicians have aſſerted this, and depend t 

* evacuation which is made by n 
merbroeck had the care of a Merchant, in whom he 
could plainly hear the fluctuation of matter contained 
in the thorax, upon moving his body backward and 
forward. This man in the ſpace. of two days diſ- 
charged by urine two chamber-pots full of good 


cõncocted pus, by which he was happily cured. In 
the ſame place he gives two other obſervations that 


confirm the ſame thing. But in the Medical Eſſays 
there is yet a more ſurpriſing event of an empyema, 
Vol. v. pag. 422. It is therefore evident, that after 


a vomica has been broken four or five days, the 
phyſician ought to attend to the urine and ſtools, - _ 
to ſee if any of the matter goes off by thoſe diſ- 


charges. The medicines and diet neceſſary in this caſe, 

are direkte at Aph. 852, 853, where we treated of 
a peripneumony. | . 

3 .] How the paracenteſis is to be performed, and 


with what cautions. See Heiſter, and other chirun- 


gical writers. 


Anatom. Lib. i. pag. 98. 
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| AP H. MCXCII 


| F the pus diſcharged be white, ſmooth, equa 


without fetor, and not colouring-the probe; 


if the patient be free from fever, thirſt, or 


Iooſeneſs; if he eats and digeſts well, is in 


other reſpects well, and the air be hindered, as 
much as poſſible, from entering into the cavity 

of the thorax, there are hopes that he will 
recover. 


AP H. MCXCHI. 


Bur if the matter appears brown, chin as 


ichor, ſtringy, fetid, and colours the probe 


as if it had been heated in the fire; or if it be 
bloody, and rufhes out all at once, the patient 
is in the higheſt danger, and he will die ſoon, 
. 


8 N 
F the Wediaſtinum! is vena by the, latter, 
upon opening the thorax, the patient 18 often 


fuddenly ſuffocated. * 


A P H. MCXCV. 


8 4 F the empyema is of long ſtanding, the 


ſtrength exhauſted, — the hair falls off, at- 


tended with a colliquative diarrhæa, and waſting 
of the body; the paracenteſis wad haſtens the 
patient's 8 | 


For by theſe ſigns we- are aſſured that fs matter 


is highly acrimonious, and the blood tainted with a 
putrid cacochy my. | 
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